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"We  are  likely  to  think  of  the  savage  as  a  freakish  creature,  all  moods — at  one 
moment  a  friend,  at  the  next  moment  a  fiend.  So  he  might  be  were  it  not  for  the 
social  drill  imposed  by  his  customs.  So  he  is,  if  you  destroy  his  customs,  and  expect 
him  nevertheless  to  behave  as  an  educated  and  reasonable  being.  Given,  then,  a 
primitive  society  in  a  healthy  and  uncontaminated  coiidition,  its  members  will  inva- 
riably be  found  to  be  on  the  average  more  law-abiding,  as  judged  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  own  law,  than  is  the  case  in  any  civilised  state. 

' '  Of  course,  if  we  have  to  do  with  a  primitive  society  on  the  down-grade — and 
very  few  that  have  been  '  civilisaded,'  a^  John  Stuart  Mill  terms  it,  at  the  hands  of 
the  white  man  are  not  on  the  down-grade — its  disorganised  and  debased  custom  no 
longer  serves  a  vital  function.  But  a  healthy  society  is  bound,  in  a  wholesale  way, 
to  have  a  healthy  custom." 

R.  R.  Marrett,  in  Anthropology. 
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PREFACE 

There  is  no  law  so  strong  as  custom.  How  much  more  universal, 
willing,  and  spontaneous  is  obedience  to  the  customary  law  that  a 
necktie  shall  be  worn  with  a  stiff  collar  than  is  obedience  to  the  ordained 
law  against  expectoration  on  sidewalks ;  notwithstanding  that  the 
latter  has  more  basis  in  consideration  of  the  public  weal  and  even  in 
aesthetics. 

This  little  paper  shows  how  a  people  having  no  vestige  of  consti- 
tuted authority  or  government,  and  therefore  living  in  literal  anarchy, 
dwell  in  comparative  peace  and  security  of  life  and  property.  This 
is  owing  to  the  fact  of  their  homogeneity  and  to  the  fact  that  their  law 
is  based  entirely  on  custom  and  taboo. 

The  Ifugaos  are  a  tribe  of  barbarian  head-hunters.  Nevertheless, 
after  living  among  them  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  never,  even  before  our  government  was  established  over  them,  was 
the  loss  of  life  from  violence  of  all  descriptions  nearly  so  great  among 
them  as  it  is  among  ourselves.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  advocating  their  state  of  society  as  ideal,  or  as  in  any  way 
affording  more  than  a  few  suggestions  possibly  to  our  own  law-makers. 
Given  dentists  and  physicians,  however,  I  doubt  gravely  if  any  society 
in  existence  could  afford  so  much  advantage  in  the  way  of  happiness 
and  true  freedom  as  does  that  of  the  Ifugaos. 

But  we  must  realize  that  probably  neither  security  of  the  individual 
life  nor  even  happiness  are  the  chief  ends  of  existence.  The  progress 
and  evolution  of  our  people  are  much  more  important  in  all  prob- 
ability, and  this  seems  to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  ease  and  freedom 
and  of  much  happiness  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  composing  our 
society. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  first  to  my  teacher  and  friend.  Professor 
Frederick  Starr,  for  his  encouragement  and  assistance,  and,  above  all, 
for  his  inculcation  of  respect  for  and  tolerance  toward  customs  other 
than  our  own. 

Captain  Jeff  D.  Gallman,  whose  work  among  the  Ifugaos  stands  to 
the  credit  of  our  government  of  the  Philippines  second  to  that  of  no 
other  man  in  the  archipelago,  assisted  me  in  many  ways.  He  is  a  man 
learned  in  the  ' '  lore  of  men, ' ' 

"Who  ha'  dealt  with  men 
In  the  new  and  naked  lands." 
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Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  now  Major  Barrows,  also  rendered  me 
indispensable  aid  and  encouragement.  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber  of  the  chair 
of  anthropology,  University  of  California,  and  his  associates,  Dr.  T.  T. 
Waterman  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Gifford,  have  read  the  manuscript  and  proofs 
and  have  made  valuable  suggestions  which  are  incorporated  in  the 
paper  as  finally  published.  These  gentlemen  have  been  unstintedly 
generous  in  welcoming  a  newcomer  in  the  field  in  which  they  are  so 
preeminent. 

Dr.  George  W.  Simonton  has  kindly  assisted  in  preparing  the 
manuscript  for  the  printer. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE  IFUGAOS 

Philippine  ethnologists  generally  agree  to  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Negritos,  a  race  of  little  blacks,  remnants  of  which  now  inhabit 
mountain  regions  of  many  of  the  larger  islands,  were  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  They  advance  the  hy- 
pothesis that  these  little  blacks  were  driven  by  Malay  immigrants 
from  their  former  homes  in  the  fertile  plains  to  the  mountains ;  and 
that  these  first  Malay  invaders  were  driven  from  the  lowlands  into 
the  mountain  regions  by  succeeding  immigrations  of  Malays  superior 
to  them  in  organization  and  weapons.^  By  and  by,  no  one  cares  to 
hazard  how  long  afterward,  the  Spaniards  came.  They  christianized 
the  lowlanders,  except  the  Mohammedan  populations  of  Mindanao  and 
Sulu.  But  at  the  time  of  the  American  occupation  the  mountaineer 
descendants  of  the  first  immigration,  for  the  most  part,  had  not  re- 
ceived the  spiritual  ministrations  of  Her  Most  Catholic  Majesty's 
missionaries,  on  account  of  the  inaccessible  character  of  their  habitat. 
True,  garrisons  and  missions  had  been  established  in  a  few  localities 
among  them ;  but  owing  to  the  scattered  character  of  the  population, 
the  independent  spirit  of  the  people,  their  natural  conservatism,  and 
the  lack  of  tact  and  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  officials 
and  missionaries,  practically  no  progress  had  been  made  in  christian- 
izing or  civilizing  them. 

The  great  majority  of  the  non-Mohammedan,  non-Christian  Malays 
inhabit  the  island  of  Luzon.  The  Luzon  non-Christian  tribes  and 
their  estimated  numbers  are:  Apayaos,  16,000;  Benguet  Igorots, 
25,000;  Bontoc  Igorots,  50,000;  Wild  Gaddanes,  4000;  Ifugaos, 
120,000 ;  Ilongots,  6000  ;  Kalingas,  60,000  ;  Tingianes,  30,000  ;  Lepanto 
Igorots,  35,000 ;  total,  nearly  a  quarter  million.  All  these  tribes  in- 
habit the  mountain  ranges  of  the  northern  third  of  the  island. 

The  habitat  of  the  Ifugaos  is  situated  in  about  the  center  of  the 
area  inhabited  by  the  non-Christian  tribes.     In  point  of  travel-time, 

1  The  present  population  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  about  10,000,000.  Not- 
withstanding, there  are  vast  stretches  of  unocciipied  lowlands.  At  the  coming 
of  the  Spaniards  the  population  of  the  tribes  that  now  are  Christian  has  been 
estimated  at  500,000.  These  second  Malay  immigrants  undoubtedly  gained  the 
principal  part  of  their  livelihood  from  agriculture,  for  which  they  needed  little 
land.  Why,  then,  is  it  hypothesized  that  any  immigration  drove  another  to  the 
mountains?  My  own  belief  is  that  the  first  immigrants  went  to  the  mountains 
of  their  own  volition  for  the  reason  that  they  had  been  a  mountain  people  and 
a  terrace-building  people  in  their  former  home. 
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as  we  say  in  the  Philippines,  for  one  equipped  with  the  usual  amount 
of  baggage,  Ifugao-land  is  about  as  far  from  Manila  as  New  York 
from  Constantinople.  To  the  northeast  are  the  Wild  Gaddan,  to  the 
north  the  Bontoe  Igorot,  to  the  northwest,  west,  and  southwest  the 
Lepanto  and  Benguet  Igorots ;  to  the  east,  across  the  wide  uninhabited 
river  basin  of  the  Cagayan,  are  the  Ilongots.  This  geographic  isolation 
has  tended  to  keep  the  Ifugao  culture  relatively  pure  and  uninfluenced 
by  contact  with  the  outside  world.  Two  or  three  military  posts  were 
fitfully  maintained  in  Ifugao  by  the  Spaniards  during  the  last  half 
century  of  their  sovereignity ;  but  the  lives  of  the  natives  were  little 
affected  thereby. 

Ifugao  men  wear  clouts  and  Ifugao  women  loin  cloths,  or  short 
skirts,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knees.  Wherever  they  go  the 
men  carry  spears.  Both  sexes  ornament  their  persons  with  gold  orna- 
ments, beads,  agates,  mother  of  pearl,  brass  ornaments,  and  so  forth. 
Ifugao  houses,  while  small,  are  substantially  built,  of  excellent 
materia,ls,  and  endure  through  many  generations. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  Ifugaos  have  constructed  the  most 
extensive  and  the  most  admirable  terraces  for  rice  culture  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  wo^R.  The  ^ffepanese  terraces,  which  excite  the 
admiration  of  tens  of  thousands  of  tourists  every  year,  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  them.  On  these  steep  mountains  that  rise  from  sea- 
level  to  heights  of  six  to  eight  thousand  feet — mountains  as  steep 
probably  as  any  in  the  world — there  have  been  carved  out,  with 
wooden  spades  and  wooden  crowbars,  terraces  that  run  like  the  crude 
but  picturesque  "stairsteps"  of  a  race  of  giants,  from  the  bases  almost 
to  the  summits.  Some  of  these  terrace  walls  are  fifty  feet  high.  More 
than  half  are  walled  with  stone.  Water  to  flood  these  terraces  is  re- 
tained by  a  little  rim  of  earth  at  the  outer  margin.  The  soil  is  turned 
in  preparation  for  planting  with  a  wooden  spade.  No  mountain  is  too 
steep  to  be  terraced,  if  it  affords  an  unfailing  supply  of  water  for  irri- 
gation. The  Ifugao,  too,  makes  clearings  on  his  mountains  in  which 
he  plants  sweet  potatoes,  and  numerous  less  important  vegetables. 
Without  his  knowing  it,  he  bases  his  agriculture  on  scientific  principles 
(to  an  extent  that  astounds  the  white  man)  and  he  tends  his  crops  so 
skillfully  and  artistically  that  he  probably  has  no  peer  as  a  mountain 
husbandman. 

Of  political  organization  the  Ifugao  has  nothing — not  even  a  sug- 
gestion. Notwithstanding,  he  has  a  well-developed  system  of  laws. 
This  absolute  lack  of  political  government  has  brought  it  about  that 
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the  Ifugao  is  a  consummate  diplomat.  After  an  eight  years'  residence 
among  them,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Ifugaos  got  along  very  well  in 
the  days  before  a  foreign  government  was  established  among  them. 
Through  countless  generations  the  Ifugao  who  has  survived  and  pros- 
pered has  been  the  one  who  has  carried  his  point,  indeed,  but  has 
carried  it  without  involving  himself  in  serious  trouble  with  his  fellows. 

The  Ifugao 's  religion  is  a  mixture  of  an  exceedingly  complex 
polytheism,  ancestor  worship,  and  a  mythology  that  is  used  as  an 
instrument  of  magic.  His  religion  seems  to  be  far  more  highly  de- 
veloped than  that  of  the  other  non-Christian  tribes. 

Attempts  made  by  Spain  to  colonize  the  Ifugao  in  the  lowlands 
invariably  met  with  failure.  The  Ifugao  is  a  hillman,  and  loves  his 
hills.  He  is  of  an  independent  nature  and  cannot  stand  confinement. 
A  great  many  prisoners  jailed  by  American  officials  have  courted 
death  rather  than  endure  incarceration. 

While  there  are  well  defined  tribal  divisions  that  mark  off  the 
various  mountain-Malay  populations  of  northern  Luzon,  the  cultures 
of  all  of  the  tribes  are  basically  similar.  Numerous  parallelisms,  too, 
are  found  with  the  lowland  Filipinos,  even  now,  in  features  of  daily 
life,  religion,  taboo,  law,  and  marital  relation.  The  dialects  of  all 
the  tribes  inhabiting  the  islands  are  branches  of  the  great  family  of 
Malay  languages — languages  spoken  over  more  than  half  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe.  The  linguistic  differences  that  exist  between 
the  mountain  and  the  lowland  tribes  seem  to  be  not  much  greater  than 
the  linguistic  differences  between  the  various  mountain  tribes  them- 
selves. 

Many  things  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  culture  of  the  Ifugaos  is 
very  old.  We  have  to  do  with  a  people  who  possess  both  as  individuals 
and  collectively  a  most  remarkable  memory.  Ifugao  rich  men  lend 
to  considerable  numbers  of  clients  and  others  every  year  during  the 
"hungry  time"^ — to  these,  varying  numbers  of  bundles  of  rice,  to  this 
one  a  skein  of  yarn,  to  that  one  a  pig,  and  to  another  again  a  chicken. 
All  these  bargains  and  their  amounts  and  their  varying  terms,  our 
wealthy  Ifugao  remembers,  unaided  by  any  system  of  writing  or  other 
artificial  means.  Many  Ifugaos  know  their  ancestors  back  to  the 
tenth  or  even  the  fourteenth  generation,  and,  in  addition,  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  these  ancestors.  If  we  consider  the  racial  or  tribal 
memory  of  these  people,  we  find  a  mythology  fully  as  voluminous  as 
that  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  Ifugaos  have  no  recollections  of  having 
ever  migrated.     Unless  they  have  lived  for  many  centuries  in  their 
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present  habitat,  it  seems  certain  that  they  would  have  retained  at 
least  in  mythical  form  the  memory  of  their  migration. 

Another  consideration  that  is  significant  lies  in  a  comparison  of 
the  rate  of  rice-field  building  in  these  peaceful  times,  when  such  Avork 
is  not  hindered  but  instead  vigorously  stimulated  by  the  government, 
with  the  amount  of  such  work  accomplished  by  past  generations.  One 
who  stands  on  some  jutting  spur  of  the  mountain-side  in  Asin,  Sapao, 
or  Benaue  can  scarcely  help  being  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  he 
is  looking  upon  a  work  of  tens  of  centuries.  Any  calculation  must 
be  based  on  vague  and  hazardous  figures  of  course,  but,  without  having 
any  theories  to  prove,  and  making  due  allowance  for  increased  rate 
of  building  during  peaceful  times  and  for  the  pressure  of  the  needs  of 
increased  population,  from  a  comparison  of  the  estimated  area  of 
voluntary  rice-field  building  with  the  areas  already  constructed,  I 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ifugaos  must  have  lived  in  their  present 
habitat  for  at  least  two  thousand  years,  and  I  believe  that  these  figures 
are  too  small. 


SOURCES  OF  IFUGAO  LAW  AND  ITS  PRESENT  STATUS  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  Ifugaos  have  no  form  of  writing:  there  is,  consequently,  no 
written  law.  They  have  no  form  of  political  government :  there  is, 
therefore,  no  constitutional  or  statutory  law.  Inasmuch  as  they  have 
no  courts  or  judges,  there  is  no  law  based  on  judicial  decisions. 

Ifugao  law  has  two  sources  of  origin:  taboo  (which  is  essentially 
religious)  and  custom.  The  customary  law  is  the  more  important  from 
the  greater  frequency  of  its  application. 

1.  Relation  of  taboo  to  law. — The  Ifugao  word  for  taboo  is  paniyu. 
The  root,  which  appears  under  the  varying  forms  iyu,  iho,  iyao,  and 
ihao,  means  in  general  "evil"  or  "bad."  The  prefix  pan  denotes 
instrumentality  or  manner.  The  word  paniyu  means  both  by  deri- 
vation and  in  use,  "bad  way  of  doing,"  or  "evil  way."  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  taboos  have  their  origin  in  magic.  A  very  large 
number  of  them  concern  the  individual,  or  those  closely  related  to 
him  by  blood  ties,  and  for  this  reason  have  no  place  in  a  discussion 
of  law.  Thus  a  pregnant  woman  may  not  wear  a  string  of  beads, 
since  the  beads  form  a  closed  circle  and  so  have  a  magic  tendency  to 
close  her  body  and  cause  difficult  childbirth.  This,  however,  is  not 
a  matter  that  concerns  anybody  else,  and  so  could  be  of  no  interest 
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at  law.  It  is  taboo  for  brothers  to  defecate  near  each  other,  but  only 
they  are  harmed  thereby,  and  the  matter  is  consequently  not  of  legal 
interest. 

The  breaking  of  a  taboo  that  concerns  the  person  or  possessions 
of  an  individual  of  another  family  is  a  crime.  The  following  instances 
will  illustrate : 

In  nearly  all  districtsz  of  Ifugao  it  is  taboo  for  persons  of  other  districtsa  to 
pass  through  a  rice  field  when  it  is  being  harvested.  It  is  also  taboo  for  for- 
eigners to  enter  a  village  when  that  village  is  observing  its  ceremonial  idleness, 
tungul,  at  the  close  of  harvest  time.  One  who  broke  this  taboo  would  be  subject 
to  fine.  In  ease  it  were  believed  that  the  fine  could  not  be  collected,  he  would 
be  in  danger  of  the  lance. 

It  is  taboo  to  blackguard,  to  use  certain  language,  and  to  do  certain  things 
in  the  presence  of  one's  own  kin  of  the  opposite  sex  that  are  of  the  degrees  of 
kinship  within  which  marriage  is  forbidden  or  in  the  presence  of  another  and 
such  kindred  of  his,  or  to  make  any  except  the  most  delicately  concealed 
references  to  matters  connected  with  sex,  sexual  intercourse,  and  reproduction. 
Even  these  delicately  concealed  references  are  permissible  only  in  cases  of  real 
necessity.  The  breaking  of  this  taboo  is  a  serious  offense.  One  who  broke  the 
taboo  in  the  presence  of  his  own  female  kin  would  not  be  punished  except 
in  so  far  as  the  contempt  of  his  fellows  is  a  punishment.  In  Kiangan,  before 
the  establishment  of  foreign  government,  breaking  the  taboo  in  the  presence  of 
another  and  his  female  kin  of  the  forbidden  degrees  is  said  to  have  been  some- 
times punished  by  the  lance  (see  sec.  123). 

It  is  taboo  for  one  who  knows  of  a  man's  death  to  ask  a  relative  of  the  dead 
man  if  the  man  is  dead.    The  breaking  of  this  taboo  is  punishable  by  fine. 

If  asked,  Ifugaos  say  that  it  is  taboo  to  steal ;  to  burn  or  destroy 
the  property  of  another ;  to  insult,  or  ruin  the  good  name  of  another ; 
to  cause  the  death  or  injury  of  another  by  sorcery  or  witchcraft ;  in 
short,  to  commit  any  of  those  acts  which  among  most  peoples  constitute 
a  crime. 

The  word  taboo  as  understood  among  ourselves,  and  as  most  often 
used  among  the  Ifugaos,  denotes  a  thing  rather  arbitrarily  forbidden. 
It  seems  likely  that  moral  laws — from  which  most  criminal  laws  are 
an  outgrowth — originate  thus :  the  social  conscience,  learning  that  some 
act  is  antisocial,  prohibits  it  (often  in  conjunction  with  religion)  or 
some  feature  of  it,  or  some  semblance  of  it,  arbitrarily,  harshly,  and 
sometimes  unreasonably.  Thus  the  first  taboo  set  forth  above  has  the 
semblance  of  being  aimed  against  interruption  in  the  business  or 
serious  occupation  of  another,  or  against  his  worship.  The  mere 
passing  near  a  rice  field  when  it  is  being  harvested  or  the  mere 
entrance  into  a  village  during  the  period  of  ceremonial  idleness  are 


2  1  use  the  word  "district"  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  many 
smaller  culture  sections  into  which  the  habitat  of  the  Ifugaos  is  divided. 
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arbitrarily  seized  upon  as  acts  constituting  such  interruptions.  The 
second  taboo  arose  from  the  purpose  of  the  social  consciousness  to 
prevent  marriage  or  sexual  intercourse  between  near  kin.^  It  is  most 
sweeping  and  unreasonable  in  its  prohibitions.  A  third  person  may 
make  no  remark  in  the  presence  of  kin  of  the  opposite  sex  as  to  the 
fit  of  the  girl's  clothing;  as  to  her  beauty;  nor  may  he  refer  to  her 
lover,  nor  play  the  lover's  harp.  Many  ordinary  things  must  be 
called  by  other  than  their  ordinary  names.  Even  the  aged  priests 
who  officiate  at  a  birth  feast  must  refer  in  their  prayers  to  the  foetus 
about  to  be  born  as  * '  the  friend ' '  and  to  the  placenta  as  ' '  his  blanket. ' ' 
A  great  number  of  things  are  forbidden  in  the  presence  of  kindred  of 
opposite  sex  that  would  not  shock  even  the  most  prudish  of  our  own 
people.  The  third  taboo  seems  to  be  aimed  against  the  bandying  or 
the  taking  in  vain  of  the  name  of  the  dead. 

It  would  seem  that  a  primitive  society,  once  it  has  decided  a  thing 
to  be  wrong,  swings  like  a  pendulum  to  the  very  opposite  extreme, 
adds  taboo  upon  taboo,  and  hedges  with  taboo  most  illogically.  With 
the  ardor  of  the  neophyte,  it  goes  to  the  other  limit,  becoming  squeam- 
ish in  the  extreme  of  all  that  can  in  the  remotest  conception  be  con- 
nected with  the  forbidden  thing.* 

Ultimately  reason  and  logic  tend  to  triumph  and  eliminate  the 
illogical,  impertinent  and  immaterial  taboos,  remove  the  prohibitions 
contained  in  the  useful  taboos  from  their  pedestal  of  magic,  and  set 
them  upon  a  firmer  base  of  intelligence,  or  at  least  practical  empiricism. 

A  small  part  of  Ifugao  law  consists  even  yet  of  taboos  that  are 
arbitrary  and,  except  in  essence,  unreasonable.  But  the  greater  part 
has  advanced  far  beyond  this  stage  and  is  on  a  firm  and  reasonable 
basis  of  justice.  Much  of  it  originated  from  taboo — even  yet  the  taboos 
are  remembered  and  frequently  applied  to  acts  that  constitute  crimes 
among  ourselves — but  the  immaterial  and  arbitrary  taboos  have  been 
eliminated.  Although  the  Ifugaos  say  that  adultery  and  theft  and 
arson  are  tabooed,  nevertheless  their  attitude  of  mind  is  not  the  same 
as  that  toward  things  that  are  merely  tabooed.     It  is  the  attitude  of 


3  The  possibility  that  these  sex  taboos  are  survivals  of  a  former  clan  system 
in  VFhich  exogamy  was  the  rule  does  not  in  the  least  invalidate  this  statement. 

*  Taboo  is  for  the  most  part  undoubtedly  derived  from  magic.  Indeed,  there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  hold  that  all  taboo  has  its  origin  in  magic.  While 
doubting  if  so  sweeping  an  assertion  as  this  can  be  true,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  even  in  its  most  primitive  phases  human  life  is  exceedingly  com- 
plex and  intricate,  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  magic  is  such  an  all- 
embracing  thing  in  primitive  society,  and  is  so  closely  connected  with  matters 
of  morality  and  public  policy,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  paragraph  that  can 
offend  even  those  who  hold  that  the  field  of  taboo  is  one  wholly  of  magic 
prohibitions. 
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the  human  mind  toward  things  that  are  prohibited  by  law  and  by 
conscience. 

2.  Scope  of  customary  law. — The  customary  law  embraces  that 
which  pertains  to  property,  inheritance,  water  rights,  and  to  a  great 
extent,  family  law  and  procedure.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
variation  in  customs  and  taboos  throughout  Ifugao  land.  This  ac- 
counts to  a  certain  extent,  perhaps,  for  the  reserved  behavior  of  visitors 
to  a  district  distant  from  their  own.  Visitors  are  afraid  of  unwit- 
tingly breaking  some  taboo.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
laws  are  very  nearly  uniform  throughout  the  Ifugao  country. 

3.  Connection  of  law  and  religion. — Religion  and  law  appear  con- 
jointly in  (a)  transferals  of  family  property ;  (&)  ordeals;  (c)  certain 
taboos;  (d)  payments  of  the  larger  fines;  (e)  peace-making.  The 
Ifugaos  state  that  a  large  part  of  their  customary  law  and  procedure 
was  given  them  by  Lidum,  their  great  teacher,  a  deity  of  the  Skyworld, 
and  an  uncle  of  their  hero-ancestor,  Balitok. 

4.  General  principles  of  the  Ifugao  legal  system. — Its  personal 
character.  Society  does  not  punish  injuries  to  itself  except  as  the 
censure  of  public  opinion  is  a  punishment.  This  follows  naturally 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  organized  society.  It  is  only  when  an 
injury  committed  by  a  person  or  family  falls  on  another  person  or 
family  that  the  injury  is  punished  formally. 

Collective  responsibility.  Not  only  the  individual  who  commits  an 
act  but  his  kin,  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  their  kinship,  are 
responsible  for  the  act.  Their  responsibility  is  slightly  less  than  his. 
This  applies  not  only  to  crimes  but  to  debts  and  civil  injuries. 

Collective  procedure.  Legal  procedure  is  by  and  between  families ; 
therefore  a  family  should  be  "strong  to  demand  and  strong  to  resist 
demands."  A  member  of  an  Ifugao  family  assists  in  the  punishment 
of  offenders  against  any  other  member  of  his  family,  and  resists  the 
punishment  of  members  of  his  family  by  other  families.  A  number 
of  circumstances  affect  the  ardor  with  which  he  enters  into  procedures 
in  which  a  relative  is  concerned  and  the  extent  to  which  he  will  go  into 
them.  Among  these  are:  (a)  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  relative  concerned  in  the  action ;  (b)  relationship  to 
the  other  principal  in  the  action;  (c)  the  loyalty  to  the  family  group 
of  the  relative  principally  concerned  in  the  procedure  and  the  extent 
to  which  this  relative  discharges  his  duty  to  it;  (d)  evidence  in  the 
case  bearing  on  the  correctness  of  the  relative's  position  in  the 
controversy. 
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A  corollary  of  the  above  principle.  Since  legal  procedure  is  be- 
tween families,  and  never  between  individuals,  nor  between  a  family 
and  an  individual,  crimes  of  brother  or  sister  against  brother  or  sister 
go  unpunished.  The  family  of  the  two  individuals  is  identical.  A 
family  cannot  proceed  against  itself.  But  in  the  case  of  incest  be- 
tween a  father  and  a  daughter  the  father  might  be  punished  by  the 
girl's  mother's  family  on  the  ground  that  he  had  committed  a  crime 
against  a  member  of  that  family.  It  is  true  that  just  as  great  an 
injury  would  have  been  committed  against  the  family  of  the  father, 
since  the  relationship  of  the  daughter  to  that  family  is  the  same  as  to 
her  mother's  family.  But  the  father,  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime, 
being  a  nearer  relative  of  his  own  family  than  his  daughter,  his  family 
certainly  would  not  take  active  steps  against  him.  Were  the  crime 
a  less  disgraceful  one,  the  father's  kin  would  probably  contest  his 
penalty. 

The  family  unity  must  at  all  hazards  he  preserved.  Clemency  is 
shown  the  remoter  kin  in  order  to  secure  their  loyalty  to  the  family 
group.  A  large  unified  family  group  is  in  the  ideal  position  of  being 
"strong  to  demand  and  strong  to  resist  demands."  The  family  is 
the  only  thing  of  the  nature  of  an  organization  that  the  Ifugao  has, 
and  he  cherishes  it  accordingly. 

Collective  recipiency  of  punishment.  Just  as  the  family  group  is 
collectively  responsible  for  the  delinquencies  of  its  members,  but  in 
less  degree  than  the  delinquent  himself,  so  may  punishment  be  meted 
out  to  individuals  of  the  group  other  than  the  actual  culprit,  although 
naturally  it  is  preferred  to  punish  the  actual  culprit ;  and  so  may 
debts  or  indemnities  be  collected  from  them.  But  only  those  indi- 
viduals that  are  of  the  nearest  degree  of  kinship  may  be  held  respon- 
sible ;  cousins  may  not  legally  be  punished  if  there  be  brothers  or 
sisters. 

Ifugao  law  is  very  personal  in  its  character.  For  the  different 
classes  of  society  there  are  in  the  Mampolia-Kababuyan  area  five  grades 
of  fines  in  punishment  of  a  given  crime,  four  in  the  Hapao-Hunduan 
area,  and  three  in  the  Kiangan  area. 

Might  is  right  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  For  a  given  crime,  one  family,  on  account  of  superior  war 
footing,  or  superior  diplomacy,  or  on  account  of  being  better  bluffers, 
will  be  able  to  exact  much  more  severe  penalties  than  another.  Espe- 
cially is  Ifugao  administration  of  justice  likely  to  be  unfair  when 
persons  of  different  classes  are  parties  to  a  controversy.    I  doubt  very 
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much,  however,  whether  this  characteristic  of  Ifugao  administration 
of  justice  be  more  pronounced  than  it  is  in  our  own. 

5.  Stage  of  development  of  Ifugao  law. — Reasons  have  already  been 
given  for  believing  the  Ifugao 's  culture  to  be  very  old.  His  legal 
system  must  also  be  old.  Yet  it  is  in  the  first  stage  of  the  development 
of  law.  It  is,  however,  an  example  of  a  very  well  developed  first-stage 
legal  system.  It  ranks  fairly  with  Hebrew  law,  or  even  with  the 
Mohammedan  law  of  a  century  ago.  R.  R.  Cherry  in  his  lectures  on 
the  Growth  of  Criminal  Law  in  Ancient  Communities  demonstrates 
these  stages  of  legal  development:  First,  a  stage  of  simple  retali- 
ation— "an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  a  life  for  a  life." 
Second,  a  stage  in  which  vengeance  may  be  bought  off  "either  by  the 
individual  who  has  inflicted  the  injury  or  by  his  tribe."  Third,  a 
stage  in  which  the  tribe  or  its  chiefs  or  elders  intervene  to  fix  penalty- 
payments  and  to  pronounce  sentence  of  outlawry  on  those  who  refuse 
to  pay  proper  fines.  Fourth,  a  stage  in  which  offenses  come  to  be 
clearly  recognized  as  crimes  against  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  king 
or  the  state. 

No  Ifugao  would  dream  of  taking  a  payment  for  the  deliberate 
or  intentional  murder  of  a  kinsman.  He  would  be  universally  con- 
demned if  he  did  so.  However,  he  would  usually  accept  a  payment 
for  an  accidental  taking  of  life.  There  is  still,  however,  an  element 
of  doubt  as  to  whether  even  in  such  a  case  payment  would  be  accepted. 
For  nearly  all  other  offenses  payments  are  accepted  in  extenuation. 
Ifugao  law,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  stage 
of  legal  development. 
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THE  FAMILY  LAW 
MAEEIAGE 

6.  Polygamy. — The  extent  to  which  personality  affects  what  an 
Ifugao  may  or  may  not  do  without  being  considered  an  offender  is 
illustrated  in  the  matter  of  polygamy.  Any  Ifugao,  except  one  of 
the  most  powerful,  who  might  try  to  take  a  plural  wife  would  only 
bring  upon  himself  heavy  punishment — punishment  that  would  be 
administered  by  the  kin  of  the  first  wife.  But  men  who  are  very 
wealthy  and  who  are  also  gifted  with  a  considerable  amount  of  force 
of  character  sometimes  take  a  second  or  even  a  third  wife,  and  compel 
the  kin  of  the  first  wife  to  recognize  her  and  her  children.  In  other 
words,  they  make  polygamy  legal  for  themselves.  The  first  wife  is 
of  higher  class  than  succeeding  wives.  Her  children  have  inheritance 
rights  to  all  the  property  their  father  had  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of 
the  plural  wife.  The  following  is  a  typical  instance  of  the  taking  of 
a  plural  wife : 

Guade  of  Maggok,  an  extremely  wealthy  man,  after  marrying  and  having  a 
number  of  children  by  his  first  wife,  began  habitually  to  have  illicit  intercourse 
with  another  woman.  The  kin  of  the  first  wife  demanded  a  heavy  indemnity. 
Such  was  their  bungot  (ferocity)  that  they  succeeded  in  making  Guade  think 
that  he  was  in  imminent  peril  of  losing  his  life,  and  in  collecting  double  the 
amount  usual  in  such  cases.  But  having  paid  the  fine,  Guade  rallied  to  his 
support  all  his  kin  and  kept  up  the  relations  with  the  woman,  taking  her  as  a 
second  wife.  Nor  did  the  kin  of  the  first  wife  attempt  to  prohibit  this,  well 
knowing  that  they  had  gone  far  enough.  The  second  wife  is  recognized,  and 
her  children  are  recognized,  as  legitimate.  Guade  informed  me  recently  that 
he  was  thinking  seriously  of  taking  a  third.  Guade  is  admired  and  envied  by 
every  one  in  the  community  apparently;  whereas  a  man  of  less  force  would  be 
condemned  by  public  opinion. 

When  a  plural  wife  is  taken  a  heavy  payment  must  be  made  the 
first  wife  and  her  kin.    This  may  amount  to  about  500  pesos. 

7.  Nature  of  marriage. — Marriage  among  the  Ifugaos  is  a  civil 
contract  of  undefined  duration.  It  may  last  a  month,  a  year,  a  decade, 
or  until  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties  to  it.  It  has  no  essential 
connection  with  the  tribal  religion.  True,  at  almost  every  step  in  its 
consummation  the  family  ancestral  spirits  and  the  other  deities  are 
besought  to  bless  the  union  in  a  material  way  in  the  matter  of  children 
and  wealth  and  by  giving  the  two  parties  long  life.  But  this  is  a 
matter  of  self  interest,  and  not  of  hallowing  or  consecrating  the  union. 
Should  the  omens  be  bad,  the  two  people  do  not  marry  because  they 
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are  afraid  that  in  the  shape  of  sickness  or  death  or  childlessness,  ill 
fortune  may  overtake  them  if  they  do  so.  And  even  after  the  mar- 
riage has  been  fully  consummated  should  it  happen  that  at  any  one 
of  three  certain  feasts  performed  by  the  parents  of  the  couple  during 
the  year  in  connection  with  their  rice  crop,  the  omen  of  the  bile  sac*" 
should  promise  ill,  the  marriage  is  dissolved.  No  promises  are  made 
by  the  contracting  parties  to  each  other  or  to  anybody  else.  Nor  do 
the  contracting  parties  take  any  part  in  any  religious  ceremonials 
or  in  any  marriage  ceremonials  of  any  kind.  Marriage  may  be  termi- 
nated at  any  time  by  mutual  agreement.  But  that  marriage  is  con- 
sidered a  contract  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  either  party  terminates 
the  marriage  against  the  will  of  the  other  the  injured  party  has  the 
right  to  assess  and  collect  damages. 

The  theory  that  marriage  should  be  permanent  in  order  to  provide 
the  better  for  the  training  and  rearing  of  children  has  no  legal  em- 
bodiment.^ It  is,  however,  established  by  custom  that  in  case  of 
divorce  a  property  settlement  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  family 
must  be  made  on  the  children. 

8.  Eligibility  to  marriage. — Any  person  of  any  age  may  marry. 
The  consent  of  the  parents  is  not  necessary.  But  there  is  a  taboo 
on  the  marriage  of  cousins  within  the  third  degree.  This  taboo  may 
be  rendered  inoperative,  except  in  the  case  of  full  cousins,  by  an 
exchange  of  animals  ranging  from  two  pigs  in  the  case  of  the  nearer 
relationships  to  one  small  pig  or  a  chicken  in  the  case  of  the  remoter. 
The  girl's  kin  in  all  cases  receive  the  more  valuable  animals  in  this 
exchange.  But  the  marriage  of  first  cousins  is  absolutely  tabooed  and 
never  occurs.  It  is  said  that  children  are  sometimes  coerced  into 
marriage  against  their  will;  but  I  have  heard  of  only  one  case  in 
which  physical  force  was  used,  and  even  in  this  case  the  attempt  ended 
in  failure. 

9.  The  two  ivays  in  which  marriage  may  he  brought  about. — 
Those  children  that  will  inherit  a  great  deal  of  property  are  married 


4"  When  the  Ifugao  sacrifices  a  chicken  or  pig,  he  always  consults  the  omen 
of  the  bile  sac.  A  full  distended  bile  sac  normally  placed  is  a  good  omen.  An 
empty  one,  or  one  abnormally  placed  is  a  bad  omen.  Needless  to  say,  most 
omens  are  good. 

3  There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  social  consciousness  that  marriages 
ought  to  be  permanent — that  it  is  better  when  such  is  the  case.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  all  the  uncles  and  aunts  consider  themselves,  and,  in  the  scheme  of 
the  reckoning  of  Ifugao  relationships  are  considered,  in  loco  parentis  with  respect 
to  their  nephews  and  nieces,  and  almost  equally  bound  with  the  parents  them- 
selves to  impart  instruction  and  give  training,  the  removal  of  one  parent  is  of 
little  detriment  to  the  mental  and  moral  phase  of  the  rearing  of  children. 
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usually,  but  by  no  means  always,  by  a  contract'^  marriage ;  those  who 
will  inherit  no  property,  or  but  a  small  amount,  and  those  who,  mar- 
ried by  the  preceding  method,  have  lost  their  spouses,  or  Avho  on 
reaching  a  maturer  age,  do  not  find  themselves  compatible  with  their 
spouses,  and  consequently  remarry,  are  married  by  a  tibial  marriage. 
However,  it  should  be  said  that  even  a  contract  marriage  is  a  trial 
marriage  to  a  great  degree.  In  fact,  one  inclined  to  be  prudent  in 
his  speech  would  never  pronounce  an  Ifugao  marriage  a  permanent 
one  until  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties  to  it. 

The  trial  marriage  is  merely  a  primitive  sexual  mating  in  the 
dormitories  of  the  unmarried.  It  might  be  called  a  courtship,  it  being 
understood  that,  except  in  its  very  incipiency,  Ifugao  courtship  postu- 
lates an  accompaniment  of  sexual  intercourse.  It  is  very  reprehen- 
sible, but  not  punishable,  for  a  girl  to  enter  into  two  such  unions 
contemporaneously.  The  moral  code  is  hardly  so  strict  with  respect 
to  the  male. 

In  ease  the  two  individuals  are  satisfied  with  each  other,  that  is, 
in  case  they  find  themselves  compatible,  and  nearly  always  in  case 
the  girl  becomes  pregnant  and  the  youth  has  no  reason  for  misgivings 
as  to  the  parentage  of  the  child,  the  youth,  after  consultation  with 
his  parents,  sends  a  distant  relative  or  friend,  who  is  not  related  to 
the  girl,  with  betels  for  a  ceremonial  conference  in  which  the  hand  of 
the  girl  is  asked  in  marriage.  Generally  it  requires  two  or  more  trial 
marriages  to  select  for  a  person  his  more  permanent  mate. 

10.  Contract  marriage. — The  contract  marriage  is  usually  arranged 
for,  and  its  first  ceremonies  at  least  performed  while  the  children  are 
quite  small.  Its  purpose  is  to  guard  against  the  commission  of  such 
a  folly  on  the  part  of  the  child  who  will  be  wealthy  as  marriage  to  a 
less  wealthy  spouse.  The  danger  is  that  such  a  child,  sleeping  in  the 
common  dormitory,  will  give  way  to  the  ardor  of  youth  and  tempor- 
arily mate  with  one  below  him  in  station,  and  that  the  union  so  begun 
prove  permanent. 

As  a  rule  the  couple  married  by  a  contract  marriage  while  yet 
children  are  elevated  by  the  uyauwe  feast  to  the  category  of  the 
Jcadangyang  (upper  class).  The  uyauwe  feast  is  not  an  essential  part 
of  the  marriage  ceremonials,  but  is  an  addition  to  them. 

The  following  is  the  history  of  a  typical  marriage  of  this  kind : 


6  I  prefer  using  the  term  contract  marriage  to  using  antenuptial  agreement. 
The  latter  is  an  occidental  institution  of  which  the  reader  has  a  definite  notion. 
The  contract  marriage  is  different  in  motive  and  nature. 
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Dulinayan  of  Ambabag,  when  his  son  was  about  two  years  old,  sent  a  go- 
between  to  Likyayu,  also  of  Ambabag,  whose  daughter  was  somewhat  younger 
than  Dulinayan 's  son,  with  betels  for  a  ceremonial  conference  looking  toward 
a  marriage  between  the  two  children.  He  stated  that  he  would  contract  to  give 
his  son  his  fields  at  Takadang,  and  wished  to  know  what  fields  Likyayu  would 
give  his  daughter.  The  go-between  returned,  stating  that  Likyayu 's  people 
did  not  consider  Dulinayan 's  fields  at  Takadang  seriously,  and  asked  that  he 
assign  the  boy  his  fields  at  Banggo  and  Dayukong  in  order  that  they  might 
consider  the  union  of  their  daughter  with  his  son.  The  go-between  stated  that 
Likyayu  was  considering  bestowing  on  his  daughter  his  field  at  Takadang. 

Dulinayan  returned  the  go-between  to  state  that  he  did  not  take  as  being 
very  serious  Likyayu 's  statement  that  he  intended  to  give  his  daughter  only 
the  field  at  Takadang.  He  made  the  proposal  that  Likyayu  add  to  the  field  at 
Takadang  the  one  at  Danok,  and  stated  that  if  Likyayu  would  do  so  he  would 
give  his  son  the  fields  at  Banggo  and  Dayukong,  as  Likyayu  suggested.  Likyayu 
accepted  this  proposal. 

After  two  or  three  more  conferences,  it  was  agreed  that  Dulinayan  was  to 
assign  his  son  the  following  movable  family  property:  1  rice-wine  jar,  1  gansa, 
1  gold  ornament.  Likyayu  was  to  assign  his  daughter  1  rice-wine  jar,  1  gold 
ornament,  and  1  pango  (string  of  ancient  beads).  Besides  the  above,  Likyayu 
would  give,  at  the  proper  time,  a  house  for  the  young  couple.  Each  of  the  two 
men  would  present  his  child  a  granary. 

The  above  agreement  made,  Dulinayan  sent  a  pig  called  tokop  di  mommon 
and  a  pig  called  imhango.  These  pigs  were  sacrificed  by  Likyayu  and  his  kin. 
The  omens  of  the  bile  sacs  promised  well.  Likyayu  returned  1  natauwinan 
(4  spears),  as  the  mangdad  of  the  imhango. 

About  three  years  elapsed  before  anything  further  was  done  toward  the 
completion  of  the  marriage.  During  this  period  Dulinayan  on  behalf  of 
his  son  furnished  Likyayu 's  household  with  what  firewood  was  needed  and  kept 
his  granaries  in  repair.  Whenever  his  son's  betrothed  fell  ill,  or  whenever  her 
parents  or  grandparents  fell  ill,  Dulinayan  furnished  a  pig  for  sacrifice.  And 
whenever  Dulinayan  's  son  or  his  son 's  parents  or  grandparents  fell  ill  Likyayu 
furnished  a  pig.  Likewise  when  one  of  the  direct  ascendants  of  either  of  the 
young  couple  died  the  other  family  furnished  a  pig  for  the  funeral  and  a  death 
blanket  as  one  of  the  burial  robes. 

In  the  year  1912 — that  is,  three  years  after  the  contract  was  made — Dulinayan 
sent  a  man  to  propose  an  uyauwe.  Each  family  performed  a  granary  feast  to 
determine  whether  the  time  was  propitious.  The  omens  .being  good,  each  family 
notified  the  other  of  the  fact.  Dulinayan  then  sent  a  large  pig  as  the  hingot. 
Likyayu 's  people  returned  a  small  pig  as  hulul  di  hingot.  Then  Dulinayan  fur- 
nished a  large  pig  for  the  bubun,  and  the  two  families  met  for  the  first  time 
during  the  period  of  the  negotiations  and  sacrificed  and  prayed  together. 

A  short  time  afterward  the  children  were  made  kadangyang  by  the  giving 
of  an  uyauwe  feast.  At  this  feast  Dulinayan  gave  hakba  (marriage  presents) 
to  Likyayu  and  his  kin. 

In  a  contract  marriage  there  is  always  an  assignment  to  the 
children  of  the  property  that  they  will  inherit.  The  amount  of 
property  settled  upon  either  of  them  is  equal  or  very  nearly  equal  to 
that  settled  on  the  other.  Nor  may  the  parent  of  one  of  the  children 
sell  any  of  this  property  except  for  the  purpose  of  providing  animals 
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for  sacrifice  in  case  of  the  illness  or  death  of  the  child  or  one  of  his 
direct  ascendants,  or  in  case  of  the  illness  or  death  of  the  child's 
betrothed,  or  one  of  his  direct  ascendants  (see  sec.  13). 

11.  Marriage  ceremonials. — The  following  are  the  steps  taken  to 
consummate  a  typical  marriage  in  the  Kiangan-Maggok  area : 

(a)  The  boy's  kin  send  the  girl's  kin  a  pig.  This  pig  is  sacrificed 
by  the  girl's  kin.  The  omen  of  the  bile  sac  is  consulted.  The  pig  is 
eaten.    This  feast  is  called  mommon. 

(b)  The  boy's  kin  send  another  pig  to  the  girl's  kin.  The  girl's 
kin  sacrifice  this  pig.  The  omen  of  the  bile  sac  is  consulted.  This 
feast  is  called  imhaytgo. 

A  non-essential  part  of  the  ceremonials,  but  an  important  matter 
in  some  contingencies,  is  the  return  by  the  girl's  kin  of  a  gift  to  the 
boy's  kin  in  exchange  of  the  pig  sent  for  this  feast.  This  return 
gift  is  called  mangdad.  Its  effect  is  to  nullify  any  right  on  the  part 
of  the  boy's  kin  to  demand  a  repayment  of  the  pig  sent  for  this  cere- 
mony in  case  the  marriage  should  for  any  reason  whatever  fail  to  be 
effected.  Even  though  the  failure  to  complete  or  effect  the  marriage 
be  the  girl's  fault,  if  the  mangdad  has  been  sent,  the  boy's  kin  have 
no  right  to  ask  a  return  of  the  imbango.  The  return  gift  is  of  much 
less  value  than  that  made  by  the  boy's  parents. 

(c)  The  boy's  kin  send  the  girl's  kin  a  pig,  which  pig  is  sacrificed 
by  the  girl's  kin.  The  omen  of  the  bile  sac  is  consulted.  This  feast 
is  called  hingot. 

A  non-essential  part  of  the  ceremonials,  but  one  important  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  preceding  ceremony,  is  the  return  by  the  girl's 
kin  of  a  small  pig,  called  the  Jiulul  di  hingot  (exchange  of  the  hingot). 

(d)  The  kin  of  both  the  contracting  principals  meet  at  the  girl's 
house  and  sacrifice  a  large  pig  furnished  by  the  boy's  kin.  This  feast 
is  called  buhun,  and  has  for  its  especial  purpose  to  obtain  from  the 
gods  of  animal  fertility  long  life,  health,  and  many  children  for  the 
young  couple.  It  is  attended  by  a  giving  of  gifts  by  the  kin  of  the 
boy  to  the  kin  of  the  girl,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  contract  marriage 
between  kadangyang  (the  upper  class)  the  giving  of  these  gifts  is 
often  deferred  till  the  uyauwe  ceremony,  which,  while  not  part  of  the 
marriage  ceremonials,  often  follows  immediately  after  them. 

The  programme  of  marriage  ceremonials  among  the  northern 
Ifugao  is  somewhat  different. 

(a)  Same  as  (a)  above.  This  ceremonial  is  omitted  except  in 
marriages  between  the  wealthy. 
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(6)  The  boy's  kin  sacrifice  a  pig  at  his  home,  sending  half  of  it, 
if  the  omen  of  the  bile  sac  promises  well,  to  the  kin  of  the  girl  in  a 
back  basket,  called  hango,  whence  originates  the  term  imbango,  mean- 
ing "carried  in  a  hango." 

(c)  The  boy's  kin  take  a  pig  to  the  girl's  home.  The  girl's  kin 
furnish  another  and  smaller  pig.  Both  families  participate  in  a 
religious  feast.  This  feast  is  called  tanig,  and  seems  to  include  both 
the  hitbun  and  the  hingot  of  the  Kiangan  people. 

(d)  Ceremonial  idleness  for  the  boy  and  the  girl  is  required  during 
a  period  of  five  days.  On  the  third  day  the  couple  go  to  one  of  their 
fields,  it  being  taboo  for  either  of  them  to  stumble  on  the  way.  The 
trip  is  in  one  respect  somewhat  like  the  time-honored  cutting  of  the 
cakes  in  one  of  our  own  marriage  feasts  to  secure  a  prognostication 
as  to  which  of  the  two  spouses  will  die  first.  Stumbling  on  the  part 
of  one  of  the  couple,  however,  would  indicate  that  that  one  would  die 
not  only  first  but  soon,  and  would  probably  lead  to  a  refusal  on  his 
or  her  part  to  go  ahead  with  the  marriage.'^  Arrived  at  the  field,  the 
girl  weeds  a  part  of  it,  and  the  boy  gathers  some  wood  from  a  near-by 
forest.    Then  they  go  home,  the  boy  carrying  the  bundle  of  wood. 

In  case  a  bad  omen  of  the  bile  sac  is  encountered  in  any  of  these 
ceremonies,  the  marriage  is  not  proceeded  with,  since  the  belief  is  that 
misfortune  would  surely  attend  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  poor,  some  of  the  above  ceremonies  may  be 
omitted ;  or  chickens  or  smaller  pigs  may  be  substituted  for  any  or 
all  the  pigs.  The  above  programme  is  simply  that  which  is  to  be 
followed  out  if  the  groom  be  financially  able  to  do  the  ' '  right  thing. ' ' 

In  case  the  spouses  are  related,  two  pigs — a  male  and  a  female — 
are  sacrificed,  and  the  ceremony  called  ponga  is  performed.  The 
larger  pig  is  furnished  by  the  boy.  The  nearer  the  kinship  the  larger 
the  pigs  necessary  for  this  ceremony. 

At  no  time  are  any  vows  or  promises  made  by  the  principals. 
At  no  time,  except  in  the  fourth  ceremony  among  the  Northern  Ifugao, 
do  the  principals  have  any  active  part  in  the  ceremonies.  Indeed, 
they  may  not  eat  the  meat  of  the  pigs  or  chickens  killed  at  their  own 
wedding,  for  it  is  taboo  to  them. 

12.  Gifts  to  the  kin  of  the  hride:  hakba. — In  the  Kiangan  area, 
but  in  no  other,  expensive  gifts  are  made  to  the  kin  of  the  bride. 


T  stumbling  is  not  merely  a  prognostication;  it  is  also  a  cause.  It  would 
tend  to  bring  about  that  he  who  stumbled  would  die  or  be  unfortunate  if  he  went 
ahead  with  the  marriage. 
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These  gifts  are  called  hakba.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  very  poorest 
are  gifts  foregone.  The  gifts  are  distributed  to  the  girl's  kin,  the 
nearer  kin  receiving  the  more  valuable  and  the  remote  kin  the  less 
valuable  articles.  But  the  elder  of  a  line  of  cousins  by  a  single  uncle, 
for  example,  receives  a  more  valuable  present,  the  next  in  age  a  less 
valuable  one,  the  next  in  age  a  still  less  valuable  one,  and  so  on,  the 
youngest  getting  nothing  if  he  have  many  brothers  and  sisters.  No 
distinction  is  made  between  male  and  female  kin.  The  gifts  may 
range  from  two  death  blankets,  worth  16  pesos,  to  a  spearhead  worth 
0.20  peso. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  poverty-stricken,  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  pay  these  presents.  If  they  be  not  forthcoming,  the  kin  of 
the  woman  seize  the  pig  provided  for  the  hubun  ceremony,  carry  it 
home  and  guard  it  well  till  such  time  as  the  groom  comes  forward 
with  the  Jiakba  gifts,  when  they  return  it  for  the  ceremonial. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  hakba  given  by  Dulinayan  of  Ambabag 
to  Likyayu  's  family  of  the  same  village  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  the  son  of  the  former  to  the  daughter  of  the  latter. 

12  clouts  at  ?=1  P12 

10  woman's  skirts  at  ?2  20 

42  death  blankets  at  ?8  336 

10  woman's  girdles  at  ?2  20 

10  war  knives  at  ?1  10 

3  iron  pots  at  P5  15 

1  hayao   (blanket)    at  ?5 5 

1  rice-wine  jar  at  P8  8 

2  gansas  at  ?8   16 

620  "irons"    (spears,   knives,    axes,    etc.,    at    an 

average  value  of  P.50  each) 310 

Total  ?=752 

Dulinayan  stated  at  the  time  these  notes  were  taken  that  there 
were  a  number  of  things  omitted  from  the  above  list  that  he  had 
forgotten  ;  that  he  counted  up  the  amount  of  all  the  hakba  immediately 
after  the  feast,  and  that  it  totaled  over  800  pesos. 

A  groom  whose  property  placed  him  in  the  upper  rank  of  the 
middle  class  would  spend  about  128  pesos  as  follows  on  hakba: 

8  death  blankets  at  ?8  P64 

128  "irons"  at  P.50  64 

Total  P128 
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A  member  of  the  lower  middle  class  would  spend  about  92  pesos, 
and  a  member  of  the  poorer  class  would  spend  about  36  pesos. 

13.  Obligations  incurred  by  those  who  enter  into  a  marriage  con- 
tract.-— First.  The  initial  ceremony,  the  momnion,  puts  upon  the 
principals  in  a  marriage  contract  the  obligation  to  abstain  from  sexual 
relations  with  any  other  persons.  Sexual  intercourse  with  any  other 
person  constitutes  the  crime  of  adultery.  The  degree  of  guilt  for 
lapses  in  this  respect  depends  on  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
toward  the  completion  of  the  marriage,  the  culpability  growing  pro- 
gressively with  the  performance  of  each  succeeding  marriage  cere- 
monial. 

Second.  The  obligation  rests  on  the  boy  and  his  kin  to  furnish 
the  immediate  family  of  the  girl  with  firewood  from  the  time  at  which 
the  first  ceremony  is  performed  until  the  young  couple  separate  to 
live  in  a  house  by  themselves. 

Third.  For  the  same  period  of  time  as  that  embraced  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  the  obligation  rests  on  the  boy  and  his  kin  to  keep 
the  granaries  of  the  family  of  the  girl  in  repair,  and  to  reroof  them 
whenever  needful. 

Fourth.  Each  family  helps  the  other  in  all  that  pertains  to  rice 
culture  throughout  the  first  year  following  the  bubun  ceremony.  Each 
family  furnishes  the  other  with  the  pig  necessary  for  the  sacrifice  at 
each  of  the  three  important  rice-culture  feasts:  the  kulpe  (growth 
feast),  the  kolating  (harvest  feast),  and  the  tuldag  (granary  feast). 

Fifth.  From  the  time  at  which  the  first  ceremony  is  performed 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  it  is  the  duty  of  either  spouse 
to  furnish  a  pig  to  the  other  in  the  event  of  the  sickness  of  the  other 
or  of  any  of  his  or  her  lineal  ascendants. 

Sixth.  For  the  same  period  as  that  embraced  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  it  is  the  duty  of  either  spouse  to  furnish  the  other  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  lineal  ascendants  of  the  other,  a  pig 
and  a  death  blanket. 

If  the  spouses  be  too  young  to  attend  to  any  of  their  respective 
obligations  to  each  other  or  to  the  families  concerned,  it  is  the  duty 
of  their  parents  to  attend  to  the  discharge  of  the  obligations. 

The  non-fulfilment  or  the  non-discharge  of  any  of  the  above  obli- 
gations is  sufficient  cause  for  a  demand  for  a  divorce  on  the  part  of 
the  injured  spouse.  The  Ifugao  does  not  consider  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  any  person  to  leave  his  father  and  mother  and  cling  to  his  wife 
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or  husband.  Rather  does  he  consider  the  opposite  to  be  the  duty. 
A  good  many  marriages  are  undone  between  children  because  of  the 
non-fulfilment  of  one  of  these  obligations  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
families  involved.  It  matters  not  that  the  spouse  be  so  young  as  to 
be  of  necessity  innocent. 

The  husband  has  a  right  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  his  wife. 
If  she  does  not  accede  to  his  desires,  he  has  the  right  to  force  her 
if  he  can,  but  he  must  not  strike  or  injure  her  in  his  attempt.  If  he 
cannot  force  her,  he  may  demand  a  divorce.  Ordinarily  no  man  can 
have  sexual  intercourse  with  an  Ifugao  woman  possessed  of  her  reason 
and  of  normal  strength,  against  that  woman's  will. 

Bugan  of  Baay,  a  very  pretty  girl,  was  married  by  her  parents  against  her 
will  to  Pingkihan  of  Baaj',  a  very  rich  but,  unfortunately,  a  darkish  and 
very  ugly  man.  The  marriage  proceeded  as  far  as  the  hingot,  when  it  was 
thought  wise  by  Pingkihan  and  the  part  of  justice  by  the  kin  of  the  girl  that 
the  girl  give  her  body  before  the  proceeding  went  further.  Pingkihan  made 
many  futile  attempts  to  attain  this'  purpose,  but  all  in  vain.  Finally  he  de- 
spaired. The  girl's  father,  however,  told  him  to  come  to  his  house  one  night. 
Pingkihan  did  so.  An  uncle  of  the  girl  caught  her,  and  held  her.  Pingkihan 
tried  in  vain  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  her.  The  girl's  resistance  made 
the  thing  impossible.     The  marriage  ceremonies  were  carried  no  further. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  husband  and  wife  are 
never  united  into  one  family.  They  are  merely  allies.  The  ties  that 
bind  each  to  his  own  family  are  much  stronger  than  the  ties  that  bind 
them  together.  An  Ifugao  explained  this  to  me  by  putting  his  hands 
parallel,  the  forefingers  together.  The  forefingers  represent  the  two 
spouses ;  the  hands  the  two  families.  Should  the  two  families  separate, 
should  they  withdraw  from  amity  and  agreement,  the  two  spouses, 
the  forefingers,  of  necessity  withdraw,  because  they  are  attached  to 
different  hands. 

Each  succeeding  feast  in  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  carries 
with  it  an  added  degree  of  obligation  and  of  alliance ;  and  an  added 
degree  of  culpability  in  cases  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  marital 
obligations  and  in  cases  of  crimes  against  the  marriage. 

14.  The  hinawit  relation. — Oftentimes  when  the  spouses  are  chil- 
dren and  live  in  different  villages,  as  soon  as  they  are  of  sufficient 
age  to  have  some  feeling  for  each  other — at  ten  or  more  years,  for 
instance — one  of  them  goes  to  the  house  of  the  other.  Usually  the 
two  espoused  children  live  for  a  time  at  the  house  of  the  parents  of 
the  one,  and  then  for  a  time  at  the  house  of  the  parents  of  the  other. 
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A  child  living  thus  at  the  house  of  his  parents-in-law  is  called  binawit. 
This  matter  is  purely  optional  with  the  children,  and  is  a  matter  of 
convenience  to  them. 

The  father  of  the  girl  has,  however,  a  mean  advantage,  which  he 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  uses.  If,  for  example,  his  son-in-law  be  a 
good  worker,  he  counsels  his  daughter  not  to  go  to  the  house  of  her 
father-in-law,  in  order  that  she  may  hold  her  husband  in  his  house  to 
the  end  that  the  family  profit  by  his  labor.  And  even  though  the 
couple  may  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  separating  from  their  elders 
and  living  in  a  house  to  themselves,  the  father  of  the  girl  refuses  to 
give  her  her  rice  fields,  putting  the  boy  off  from  season  to  season  with 
"Wait  till  next  harvest"  or  "Wait  till  next  spading  time."  It  is 
true  that  the  boy  has  in  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  father-in-law 
sufficient  cause  to  justify  him  in  divorcing  the  girl ;  but  if  he  divorces 
her,  he  loses  all  that  he  has  spent  for  sacrifices  and  hakha  gifts ! 

15.  Property  rigid s  acquired  by  marriage. — Neither  spouse  acquires 
any  interest  in  the  property  that  the  other  possesses  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage.  Each  has,  however,  the  right  to  veto  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  the  family  property*  of  the  other  except  where  legal  and  sufficient 
reasons  exist  for  such  transfer.  These  legal  and  sufficient  reasons  are 
the  necessity  of  selling  the  field:  (a)  to  provide  the  necessary  things 
for  a  funeral  feast  for  ascendants  or  kinfolk;  (ft)  to  pay  rightful 
debts;  (c)  to  pay  fines  or  indemnities;  (d)  to  provide  things  necessary 
for  feasts  and  sacrifices  which  are  considered  essential — a  very  liberal 
interpretation  being  placed  upon  the  word  "essential." 

Should  a  man  sell  a  field  for  a  light  or  trivial  cause  without  the 
permission  of  his  wife,  the  validity  of  the  transfer  would  not  be 
effected  by  the  fact  of  the  non-consent  of  the  wife.  But  the  wife 
would  have  recourse  for  damages  from  her  husband,  and  might  de- 
mand: (a)  twice  the  price  received  for  the  field  as  a  settlement  on 
their  children;  (h)  a  divorce;  (c)  or  both.  The  right  of  each  spouse 
to  veto  the  sale  of  the  other's  property  is  equal  and  the  same.  This 
right  is  based  principally  or  perhaps  wholly  on  the  ground  that  each 
spouse  is  the  guardian  of  the  interest  of  the  children  of  the  union, 
born  or  unborn. 

The  spouses  have  a  joint  right  in  all  property  acquired  after  mar- 
riage as  the  result  of  their  joint  labors;  that  is  to  say,  any  property 
whatever  obtained  except  (a)  by  the  sale  of  the  fields  of  the  one  and 
the  repurchase  of  other  fields  with  the  proceeds;  (&)  as  the  result  of 


8  Family  property:    for  definition  see  sec.  33. 
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a  fine  or  indemnity  assessed  by  the  family  of  one  against  some  person 
for  injury  done  a  member  of  that  family;  (c)  ceremonial  gifts  such 
as  the  hakha  and  habalag;  (d)  inheritance. 

EEMAREIAGE  OF  THE  WIDOWED 

16.  The  gibu  payment  to  terminate  marriage. — Even  death  itself 
does  not  terminate  an  Ifugao  marriage.  It  terminates  neither  the 
obligation  of  the  widowed  to  the  soul  of  the  dead  spouse  nor  the 
compact  of  alliance  between  the  two  families  involved.  This  obli- 
gation and  this  compact  may  be  terminated  only  by  the  payment  known 
as  the  gibu. 

The  word  gibu  means  literally  "finish".  In  its  narrowest  and 
probably  original  sense  it  may  have  meant  a  payment  to  terminate 
all  the  relations  and  obligations  growing  out  of  a  marriage.  There 
is  another  explanation.  From  the  day  of  the  death  of  a  spouse  till 
the  third  day  after  the  interment  (when  the  binokbok  ceremony  is 
performed),  the  kin  of  the  deceased  and  the  kin  of  the  surviving 
spouse  are  on  terms  of  theoretical  enmity.  They  observe  with  refer- 
ence to  each  other  all  the  taboos  that  are  observed  toward  enemies. 
This  practice  may  have  arisen  from  a  former  belief— a  belief  that  is 
current  among  many  primitive  peoples  today — -that  every  death  is 
due  to  sorcery  or  witchcraft.  Whom  so  naturally  blamed  as  the 
surviving  spouse  or  his  kin?  If  this  be  the  explanation,  then  the 
gibu  originated  as  an  indemnity  paid  for  the  life  of  the  deceased. 

In  the  present  day,  the  gibu  in  a  broader  sense  applies  to  all  fines 
and  indemnities  paid  in  connection  with  the  abuse  or  termination  of 
a  marriage. 

A  remarriage  may  not  properly  be  effected  by  the  widowed  until 
he  has  paid  the  kin  of  the  dead  spouse  the  gibu  'n  di  nate  {gibu  of  the 
dead),  or  the  datok,  as  it  is  specifically  called.  Failure  on  the  part 
of  the  widowed  to  make  this  payment  would  lead  to  a  seizure  of  his 
property  or  a  lance  throwing.  In  the  Kiangan  area  this  payment  is 
not  nearly  so  high  as  in  other  parts  of  Ifugao  land,  and  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  former  area  large  payments  are  made  to  the  kin  of  the 
woman  in  the  hakba  gifts  at  the  beginning  of  the  marriage.  In 
Benaue  and  other  areas  of  Ifugao  the  payments  are  about  five  times 
the  amounts  shown  in  the  subjoined  table. 

The  following  is  the  datok  payment  of  the  Kiangan  area : 
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Datok» 

For  the  Wealthy 

Pu-u,  1  death  blanket  P8.00 

Eaynub,  1  pot  5.00 

Eaynub,  1  pot  2.00 

Natauwinan  1.00 

Natauwinan  1.00 

Natauwinan  1.00 

Natauwinan  1.00 

Natuku  50 

Natuku  50 

Na-oha   25 

Amo: 

6  irons  _ 1.50 

Paduldul  (offering  to  the  soul  of  the  dead), 

1  pig 10.00 

Total  P31.75 


For  the  Middle  Class 

Pu-u,  1  death  blanket  P4.00 

Eaynub,  1  pot  2.00 

Eaynub,  1  pot  2.00 

Natauwinan  1.00 

Natauwinan  1.00 

Natuku  50 

Natuku 50 

Nunbadi  40 

Na-oha  25 

A  mo  : 

4  irons  1.00 

Paduldul,  1  pig  8.00 


Total  P20.65 

For  the  Very  Poor 

Pu-u,  1  pot  ?4.00 

Eaynub    1.00 

Natauwinan  1.00 

Natuku  50 

Nunbadi  40 

Na-oha  25 

Amo: 

4  irons  1.00 

Paduldul,  1  pig  5.00 


Total  P13.15 


9  For  an   explanation  of  the  Ifugao's  method  of  making  payments  and  of 
reckoning  fines  and  indemnities,  see  sec.  75. 
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It  is  considered  an  insult  to  the  deceased  and  his  kin  for  a  widowed 
person  to  remarry  within  a  year  from  the  death  of  his  spouse.  In 
such  an  event,  a  larger  gihu  is  demanded  by  the  kin  of  the  dead  spouse. 
Should  the  spouses  have  had  no  children,  double  the  amount  usual  is 
demanded  as  the  datok. 

If  the  widowed  remarries  without  having  first  formally  notified 
the  kin  of  his  dead  spouse  of  his  intention,  or  if  he  scandalously  has 
sexual  intercourse,  he  commits  adultery  according  to  Ifugao  law,  and 
must  pay  the  gibu  luktap  (see  sec.  75,  94).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  law  is  often  enforced.  The  Ifugaos  say  that 
it  was  nearly  always  enforced  before  the  establishment  of  foreign 
government. 

If  the  widowed  be  a  woman,  both  she  and  the  man  with  whom  she 
contracts  a  second  marriage  are  responsible  for  the  gihu  payment. 
The  payment  as  a  matter  of  practice  is  always  made  by  the  man  who 
marries  her ;  but  it  is  said  that,  should  her  second  husband  for  any 
reason  fail  to  pay,  the  widow  would  be  held  for  the  payment. 

In  the  event  of  the  birth  of  a  bastard  child  to  a  surviving  spouse, 
the  gibu  must  be  paid. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  non-payment  of  this  indemnity, 
and  the  sequelae: 

Piniliu  of  Longa  married  the  wife  of  Butlong,  a  deceased  kinsman  of 
Timbuluy,  also  of  Longa.  Piniliu  did  not  come  forward  with  the  usual  datok 
payment,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  repeatedly  demanded  of  him. 

Finally  Piniliu  went  to  Nueva  Viscaya,  and  there  bought  a  carabao.  Tim- 
buluy gathered  his  kin  and  met  Piniliu  when  he  was  bringing  back  the  carabao. 
About  two  miles  before  they  reached  their  home  village  Timbuluy  and  his  kin 
seized  the  animal,  hamstringing  and  slaughtering  it  before  Piniliu  's  eyes. 

The  act  of  Timbuluy  may  very  safely  be  said  to  have  been  justified  by 
Ifugao  custom,  and  so  to  have  been  legal. 

The  giiu  is  smaller  if  the  second  spouse  taken  be  a  kinsman  or 
kinswoman  of  the  first. 

If  the  living  spouse  should  not  have  furnished  the  animal  required 
of  him  (see  sec.  13)  and  a  death  blanket  for  the  funeral  of  the  dead 
spouse,  the  value  of  these  things  is  added  to  the  amount  of  the  gibu}° 


10  The  fact  that  an  Ifugao  spouse  remains  always  a  member  of  the  family 
of  his  blood  kindred,  and  that  the  ties  binding  him  to  his  conjugal  partner  are 
light  indeed  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  at  his  death,  funeral  expenses  fall 
mainl}'  on  his  father  and  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters. 
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DIVORCE 

The  following  tables  show  some  of  the  causes  for  divorce  together 
with  the  payments,  if  any,  due  and  to  whom  they  are  due. 

17.  Divorce  because  of  necessity. — This  is  always  achieved  by 
mutual  agreement. 

Cause  Fine  Paid  to 

1.  A  bad  omen  of  the  bile  sac  of  the  animal  sac- 

rificed at  the  mammon,  imbango,  hingot, 

or  bubun  feasts  (see  see.  17)  None 

2.  A  bad  omen  of  the  bile  sac  at  any  of  the 

three  principal  rice  feasts  of  either  family 
during  the  year  following  the  performance 
of  the  bubun  ceremony  (see  sec.  7)  None 

It  is  considered  that  only  ill  fortune  could  come  of  a  marriage 
which  gave  even  a  single  ill  omen  in  any  of  these  cases.  It  is  not 
permitted  to  provide  another  pig  and  consult  the  omen  again  in  any 
of  these  feasts.  But  in  all  subsequent  feasts  this  may  be  done,  and 
does  not  lead  to  divorce.  Divorce  is  unavoidable  if  the  above  occurs, 
and  neither  party  would  dream  of  opposing  it. 

18.  Divorce  for  mutual  benefit. — Childlessness  is  the  cause.  Divorce 
under  these  circumstances  is  considered  a  mutual  benefit.  It  may  be 
achieved  by  mutual  consent  or  may  be  demanded  by  either  party 
without  liability  for  indemnity. 

Cause  Pine  Paid  to 

1.  Continuous  dying  of  offspring  None 

2.  Childlessness  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 

years  after  marriage  None 

It  is  considered  that  the  gods  of  animal  fertility  look  with  per- 
manent disapproval  on  the  union.  This  is  not  without  some  show 
of  reason,  since  spouses  who  have  lived  together  for  a  goodly  number 
of  years  on  separation  and  remarriage  with  other  persons  have  each 
had  children.  Ifugao  experience  in  this  matter  would  indicate  that 
there  is  such  a  matter  as  biologic  incompatibility. 

19.  Divorce  which  may  be  denfianded  by  either  party. — Cruelty  and 
incompatibility  are  the  causes.  The  divorce  may  be  by  mutual  consent 
or  may  be  demanded  by  the  injured. 

Cause  Fine  Paid  to 

1.  Neglect  of  one  spouse  by  the  other  in  time 

of  sickness;  the  failure  to  "cherish"  Hudhud  (see  The  injured 

below) 

2.  Ill  treatment  of  one  of  the  spouses  by  the 

near  kin  of  the  other;  insulting  language 

by  a  father-  or  mother-in-law  In  some  cases 

hudhud  Divorcer 
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Pine 


Hudhud 


Cause 

3.  Unwillingness  of  either  party  to  have  sexual 

intercourse  with  the  other,  and  continued 
resistance  to  it,  when  there  is  the  ability 
to  perform  the  sexual  act 

4.  The  lessening  of  the  fields  of  one  of  the 

spouses  which  it  was  agreed  in  the  con- 
tract of  marriage  would  be  his,  without 
the  consent  of  the  kin  of  the  other  spouse 

5.  Permanent  inability  to  perform  the  sexual 

act 

6.  Insanity 

7.  Failure  on  the  part  of  one  spouse   or  his 

family  in  any  of  the  obligations  hereto- 
fore mentioned  (see  sec.  13) 


8.  Commission  of  crime  by  one  spouse  against 

a  member  of  the  other  spouse's  family 

9.  Eefusal  of  one  family  to  furnish  the  pigs 

necessary  to  complete  the  ceremonials; 
in  case  the  spouses  are  related,  the  re- 
fusal or  continued  neglect  of  one  family 
to  produce  a  pig  for  the  ponga  (see  sec.  11)  None 
10.  The  selling  of  a  rice  field  for  insufficient 
reasons  by  one  spouse  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  (see  sec.  14) 


Paid  to 


Divorcer 


Hudhud 

Divorcer 

None 

None 

Hudhud  (not 

Divorcer 

always  paid) 

Hudhud 

Divorcer 

Hudhud  (also 
see  sec.  21) 


Divorcer 


11.  Continued  refusal  of  the  father  of  either 

of  the  spouses  to  deliver  the  fields  called 
for  in  the  contract  when  the  couple  has 
reached  a  reasonable  age  (see  sec.  10) 

12.  Continued  laziness  or  shiftless  conduct  on 

the  part  of  one  of  the  spouses 

13.  The  incurring  of  many  debts  or  other  obli- 

gations; the  squandering  of  family  re- 
sources 

14.  Unreasonable  or  insane  jealousy 


Hudhud 

Divorcer 

Usually  none 

Hudhud 

Divorcer 

None 

20.  Cases  where  divorce  may  he  demanded  iy  one  party  or  the 
other. 


Cause 

1.  Desertion  of  lawful  spouse  and  cohabitation 

with  another;  divorce  already  a  fait 
accompli 

2.  Incompatibility;  continuous  quarreling 

3.  A  change   of  affection   or  a   desire   not   to 

proceed  with  or  complete  the  marriage; 
if  there  be  children,  all  the  property  or 
nearly  all  must  be  settled  on  them 

4.  Adultery 


Fine 

Gibu  of  hoJcwit 
(see  see.  94) 

Hudhud 


Hudhud 
Gibu  of  luJctap 
(see  sec.  94) 


Paid  to 


Injured  party 


The  divorced 


The  divorced 
The  injured 
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21.  The  hudhud,  or  payment  for  mental  anguish. — This  is  the  fine 
or  indemnity  assessed  in  cases  of  divorce  at  the  instance  of  one  of 
the  parties,  when  uncomplicated  by  improper  sexual  relations,  on  the 
ground  of  mental  anguish,  hakit  di  nemnem,  literally,  "hurt  of  the 
mind."  In  general  it  may  be  said  to  be  assessed  against  that  spouse 
who  has  made  necessary  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  whether  or 
not  he  be  the  one  who  takes  the  initiative  in  effecting  the  divorce. 
Should  the  divorce  be  effected  on  account  of  sexual  crime  of  one  of 
the  spouses,  the  greater  the  injury  the  more  severely  the  crime  is  pun- 
ished. The  hudhud  is  a  small  fine,  but  its  payment  is  said  effectually 
to  banish  the  mental  anguish.  The  dignity  and  self-importance  of 
the  Malay  are  of  unusual  proportions  in  comparison  with  his  other 
feelings  and  emotions.  In  Kiangan  district  there  are  three  grades 
of  the  hudhud:  one  for  the  kadangyang  or  wealthy;  one  for  the  tumuk 
or  middle  class ;  and  one  for  nawatat  or  poor.  The  following  are  the 
usual  amounts  of  the  indemnity: 

The  Hudhud  Indemnity 

For  the  Wealthy 

1  death  blanket  ¥=8.00 

Total    P8.00 

For  the  Middle  Class 

1  iron  pot  P2.00 

Natauwinan  1.00 

Natuku 60 

Nunbadi  40 

Na-oha  25 

Total    P4.85 

For  the  Very  Poor 
Natauwinan ?1.00 

Total    Pl.OO 

In  case  of  a  change  of  mind  leading  to  an  unwillingness  to  proceed 
with  the  marriage,  the  following  additional  data  are  pertinent: 
Should  the  girl  refuse  to  proceed  with  the  marriage  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  mommon  ceremonial  and  before  the  performance  of 
the  imbango  ceremonial,  she  pays  simply  the  hudhud;  should  she 
refuse  after  the  imbango,  she  pays  the  hudhud,  and,  unless  her  kin 
have  given  the  boy's  kin  the  mangdad  di  imbango,  she  pays  back  the 
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pig  given  her  family  by  the  boy 's  family  for  the  imbango  ceremonial. 
The  same  is  true,  mutatis  mutandis,  should  she  refuse  to  proceed  after 
the  hingot  ceremony.  The  boy  may  refuse  to  proceed  with  the  mar- 
riage after  the  mommoii  and  before  the  imbango  without  liability  to 
damages;  should  he  refuse  after  the  imbango,  he  must  pay  the  hudhud. 

22.  Divorce  ceremonies. — It  is  only  when  divorce  is  by  mutual 
agreement  that  divorce  is  attended  by  any  ceremonies.  The  ceremonies 
consist  of  a  honga,  or  general  welfare  feast,  not  greatly  different  in 
spirit  from  the  ceremonials  by  which  the  couple  were  married.  In 
other  cases,  the  couple  have  separated  prior  to  the  formal  divorce  or 
have  such  ill  feeling  toward  each  other  that  concerted  action  is 
impossible. 

23.  Property  settlements  in  case  of  divorce. —  (1)  When  there  are 
no  children :  Each  spouse  takes  the  property  that  he  brought  to  the 
marriage,  together  with  any  property  received  since  by  inheritance, 
or  solely  by  virtue  of  his  relationship  to  his  own  family. 

The  remaining  property,  that  is,  family  property  such  as  rice 
fields,  gold  ornaments,  gansas,  etc.,  and  personal  property  such  as 
food  stores,  house  furnishings,  implements,  domestic  animals,  and  also 
liabilities  that  rightfully  bear  equally  on  both  spouses  are  apportioned 
by  two  umpires,  monhangdad,  one  chosen  by  each  spouse.  These 
persons  make  an  equitable  division,  taking  as  their  fee  any  odd  articles 
of  personal  property.  Thus  if  there  be  three  holos,  they  take  one ;  if 
there  be  a  chicken  ' '  left  over, ' '  they  take  it.  They  may  not  carry  this 
appropriation  to  themselves  too  far,  however. 

(2)  When  there  are  children  of  the  union:  The  woman  has  the 
right  to  the  children,  and  nearly  always  exercises  it.  In  some  cases, 
when  the  mother  has  no  rice  fields  and  the  father  does  have  rice  fields, 
and  when  the  children  are  large  enough  not  to  need  a  mother's  care, 
by  special  agreement  the  father  takes  one  or  more  of  the  children. 

Whoever  takes  the  children  takes  possession  of  the  property  that 
belongs  to  them.  Usually  the  woman  takes  all  the  children  and  man- 
ages the  husband's  family  property  that  has  been  allotted  them. 

All  the  property  of  both  the  spouses  must  be  assigned  to  their 
children  at  the  time  of  the  divorce  (except  the  personal  property). 
The  one  who  takes  a  child  takes  also  the  property  of  that  child  and 
tills  it.  He  may  not  dispose  of  it  except  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
legitimate  obligations  against  it.  Should  the  child  die,  its  brothers 
and  sisters  inherit  the  property. 
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DEPENDENTS  IN  RELATION  TO  FAMILY  LAW 

24.  Adopted  children. — An  adopted  child  is  termed  inagamid,  that 
is,  "taken  to  one's  self" ;  or  it  may  be  termed  na-imhalhalayen,  "made 
one's  child."  The  word  inagamid  is  also  used  to  denote  a  slave  taken 
into  a  household. 

Adoptions  are  rather  rare ;  for  the  reason,  I  suspect,  that  it  is 
only  the  propertied  class  who  make  them,  and  that  persons  of  this 
class,  being  well  nurtured,  usually  have  children  of  their  own.  Usually 
the  child  adopted  is  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister,  and  so 
is  really,  according  to  the  Ifugao  mode  of  reckoning  kinship,  the 
son  or  daughter  of  the  adopter.  Which  family  the  child  shall  be 
adopted  from"  is  a  question  that  is  hard  for  a  man  and  his  wife  to 
agree  upon,  the  wife  naturally  wishing  to  adopt  from  her  family  and 
the  husband  from  his.  Sometimes  two  children  are  adopted,  one  from 
each  family.  More  often  the  adopted  child  is  married  to  one  of  the 
family  of  the  unrelated  parent.  The  two  parents  by  adoption  then 
give  or  will  give  their  children  by  adoption  a  large  part  or  nearly  all 
of  their  properties.  They  may  not  give  the  adopted  children  all. 
They  must  give  something  to  those  who  would  have  been  their  heirs 
had  they  not  made  the  adoption. 

25.  Servants. — The  general  term  for  servants  is  haal.  As  a  rule 
no  pay  is  given  a  servant  other  than  his  board  and  clothing.  It  is 
the  obligation  of  the  master,  however,  to  furnish  animals  for  sacrifice 
when  the  servant  falls  sick.  It  is,  further,  considered  good  form  for 
the  master  to  furnish  animals  for  sacrifice  in  case  of  sickness  of  the 
servant's  father  or  mother;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  an  obligation. 
A  servant  that  has  been  a  long  time  with  his  master  is  called  nikkop. 
It  is  an  obligation  resting  on  the  master  to  furnish  the  animals  and 
other  necessities  for  a  marriage  feast  for  such  a  servant.  As  a  rule 
there  is  no  definite  time  set  for  the  termination  of  a  contract  between 
master  and  servant,  and  such  contracts  are  terminable  at  any  time 
at  the  will  of  either  party. 

Sometimes  an  unmarried  adult  goes  to  the  house  of  a  rich  man 
and  asks  to  be  taken  as  a  member  of  the  family  on  such  a  basis ;  but 
as  a  rule  servants  are  children  when  first  taken.  Oftentimes  a  high 
degree  of  affection  is  felt  for  a  faithful  member  of  the  family  of  this 


11  The  Ifugao  reckons  kinship  by  generations.  Those  of  a  contemporaneous 
generation  are  tulang,  brothers  and  sisters,  children  of  the  preceding  generation 
of  blood  relatives,  grandchildren  of  the  generation  of  ascendants  twice  removed, 
fathers  of  the  succeeding  generation,  and  so  on  (see  appendix  1). 
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class,  and  if  a  child  he  is  treated  as  a  son  or  daughter.  Sometimes  a 
rice  field  is  assigned  to  him,  and  he  inherits  as  though  he  were  the 
youngest  son  or  daughter. 

26.  Slaves. — Before  the  American  occupation,  except  in  those  few 
parts  of  the  habitat  that  were  prosperous  and  in  which  the  obtaining 
of  the  daily  ration  was  not  a  serious  problem,  the  selling  by  parents 
who  found  themselves  poverty  stricken  of  one  of  their  children  was 
not  at  all  uncommon.  The  price  that  a  child  brought  his  parents 
varied  from  five  pigs  to  five  carabaos.  There  was  no  difference  in 
value  between  a  male  and  a  female  child.  A  slave  was  most  valuable 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty.  Some  men  were  slave  dealers,  and 
carried  great  numbers  of  children  to  Nueva  Vizcaya  and  Isabela. 
In  those  parts  a  slave  was  worth  from  five  to  twenty  carabaos. 

Among  the  Ifugao  a  slave  was  absolutely  the  property  of  his 
owner.  The  latter  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  him.  Even  if 
the  master  killed  the  slave  it  was  not  considered  that  the  slave 's  family 
would  be  justified  in  avenging  the  death.  But  a  slave's  children, 
even  though  they  be  the  children  by  another  slave  parent,  were  free. 
Frequently  one  of  them  was  assigned  to  take  the  place  of  the  father 
and  another  of  the  mother,  and  these  two  then  became  free.  In  the 
lowlands,  however,  the  children  of  slaves  were  slaves,  which  accounts 
partly  for  the  higher  prices  paid  for  slaves  in  those  parts.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  lowland  (Christian)  Filipino  held 
children  of  slaves  as  slaves  before  his  civilization  and  ehristianization 
by  the  Spaniard,  or  whether  his  practice  then  was  that  of  his  Ifugao 
brethren. 

The  purchase  of  a  slave  was  celebrated  by  a  very  pretentious  series 
of  religious  ceremonials.  Oftentimes,  with  the  Ifugao,  a  slave  was 
set  free,  at  or  before  the  death  of  his  master,  and  was  given  a  rice 
field.  Unless  set  free  he  was  inherited  by  the  master's  heirs  as  any 
other  property.  Sometimes  a  slave  child  was  adopted  by  a  childless 
couple  as  their  own  son  or  daughter. 

The  following  "Pocahontas"  story  is  told  of  a  slave  who  lived  at 
his  master 's  house  in  Anao.  The  master  treated  him  ill,  and  the  slave, 
a  young  man,  ran  away.  He  went  to  the  enemy  village  of  Alimit. 
The  men  of  that  town  were  going  to  kill  him,  hearing  his  Anao  accent, 
and  believing  him  to  be  one  of  their  hereditary  enemies.  But  a  hand- 
some girl,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man,  protected  him  with  her  own 
body  and  begged  for  his  life.  She  afterward  married  him  and  bought 
his  freedom.     There  was  no  actual  necessity  for  her  buying  his  free- 
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dom,  since  the  last  thing  in  the  world  the  Anao  master  could  have 
accomplished  would  have  been  the  recovery  of  his  property.  She 
bought  his  freedom,  however,  in  order  that  the  children  of  herself 
and  her  husband  might  never  be  called  the  "offspring  of  a  slave." 

Mention  should  be  made,  also,  of  those  who  voluntarily  entered 
into  slavery  as  a  means  of  paying  a  debt.  The  word  "voluntarily" 
in  this  connection  needs  explanation,  however.  A  man  was  usually 
frightened  into  entering  into  servitude  by  the  prpbability  that  if  he 
did  not  he  would  be  killed. 

In  parts  of  Ifugao,  the  killing  of  women  or  children  in  feuds  was 
a  disgraceful  thing,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  practiced.  Instead  they  were 
made  prisoners  and  sold  for  debt.  Sometimes,  too,  women  or  children 
were  carried  off  and  held  for  debt.  This  form  of  collection  of  debts 
was  legal,  or  at  least  semi-legal.  In  case  the  debt  was  paid,  the  captive 
was  returned ;  otherwise,  he  was  sold  as  a  slave. 

-      ILLEGITIMATE  CHILDREN 

27.  Definition  of  illegitimacy;  its  frequence]. — A  bastard  is  one 
whose  father  refuses  to  take  the  mother  as  his  legal  wife  for  any 
period  of  time,  however  short.  The  marriage  of  the  parents  after 
the  birth  of  the  bastard,  consequently,  legitimizes  the  child. 

Bastardy  is  not  very  frequent.  It  is  extremely  frequent,  however, 
for  a  girl  to  become  pregnant  before  her  marriage.  But  in  such  cases 
her  lover  usually  marries  her.  It  is  usually  in  cases  of  doubtful 
parentage  and  in  cases  in  which  one  of  the  parents  is  of  vastly  different 
status  as  to  wealth  that  a  marriage  does  not  follow  pregnancy. 
But  there  are  also  a  few  cases  of  bastardy  surrounded  by  other 
circumstances. 

28.  Obligations  of  father  to  bastard  child. — The  father  of  a  bas- 
tard must  give  his  child  a  rice  field  if  he  has  a  field  unassigned.  He 
must  also  give  the  mother  an  oban,  or  blanket,  with  which  to  carry 
the  child  after  the  Ifugao  fashion  on  her  back.  The  value  of  this 
gift  is  principally  in  its  constituting  a  formal  recognition  of  the  child. 

The  mother's  rights  are  enforced  by  her  kin.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  same  is  true  of  the  bastard's  rights.  A  man  is  never  forced  to 
marry  a  woman  against  his  will — an  Ifugao  woman  would  be  ashamed 
to  ask  such  a  thing.  Such  a  marriage,  too,  would  not  be  congenial. 
The  mere  making  of  a  bastard  a  legitimate  child  is  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  such  a  marriage.  Besides,  the  Ifugaos  have  a 
saying,  kumadangyang  di  inlaglaga:  "The  bastard  becomes  a  rich 
man." 
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Except  in  the  matter  of  division  of  estates,  the  bastard  has  the 
same  rights  as  legitimate  children.  His  father's  kin  back  him  in 
legal  procedures  and  avenge  his  wrongs  as  if  he  were  legitimate.  The 
father  and  his  kin  assist  him  in  his  marriage  feast  and  in  other  feasts 
that  may  be  necessary. 

"'  29.  Determination  of  parentage. — The  ordeal  is  employed  when 
two  or  more  men  are  accused  of  being  the  father  of  a  bastard.  The 
woman's  word  is  not  sufficient  to  settle  the  parentage.  The  one  she 
accuses  may  lay  the  matter  at  the  door  of  another.  The  ordeals  used 
are  the  duel  with  runo  stalks,  or  eggs,  and  the  hot  water  test.  The 
woman,  holding  the  babe  in  her  arms,  sits  half  way  between  the  two 
controversants. 

The  Ifugao  has  the  remnant  of  a  peculiar  belief  that  a  child  may 
be  begotten  by  two  fathers.  They  say,  for  example,  that  if  A  and  B, 
two  men,  are  having  sexual  intercourse  with  a  woman,  Z,  and  that  if 
it  is  settled  by  fate  that  A  and  B  each  shall  beget  a  child  of  the  male 
sex,  Z  will  conceive  and  the  child  may  be  the  son  of  both  of  them. 
But  if  A  is  fated  to  beget  a  female  child,  and  B  to  beget  a  male  child, 
the  semen  of  the  one  undoes  that  of  the  other,  and  the  woman  does 
not  conceive.  This  belief  is  not  taken  seriously  as  a  rule ;  but  I  have 
heard  it  advanced  in  a  case  of  illegitimate  birth. ^- 

Accordingly,  should  each  of  the  two  men  be  struck  by  the  eggs 
thrown  in  the  duel  to  decide  the  parentage  of  the  child,  or  should 
both  be  scalded  by  hot  water,  the  Ifugao,  formerly  at  least,  held 
that  the  child  belonged  to  each  of  them. 

.     EECIPEOCAL  OBLIGATIONS  OF  PARENTS  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN 

30.  Duties  of  parents  to  children. — The  Ifugao  family  exists  prin- 
cipally for  the  child  members  of  it.  The  parents  are  supposed  to 
love,  and  do  love  their  children  more  than  the  children  love  them. 
The  parents  are  under  the  obligation  to  provide  food  and  clothing  for 
their  children,  and  to  impart  to  them  the  tribal  knowledge  that  is 
necessary  to  a  respectable  and  well  regulated  Ifugao  life.  The  child 
may  be  forced  to  assist,  according  to  his  ability,  in  the  matter  of  house- 
hold tasks,  work  in  the  fields,  and  the  like. 

Corporal  punishment  may  be,  but  very  rarely  is,  administered.  It 
is  the  mothers,  strange  to  say,  rather  than  the  fathers,  who  use  this 


12  It  is  a  Malay's  pride  never  to  be  caught  without  an  explanation  or  excuse. 
However  flimsy  or  absurd  this  may  be,  or  perhaps  in  proportion  to  its  absurdity, 
he  advances  it  boldly  and  brazenly. 
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form  of  punishment.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  father  whipping  his 
child.  Such  a  thing  as  a  right  of  life  and  death  over  a  child  is  as 
unthought  of,  as  it  would  be  abhorrent,  to  the  Ifugao  if  mentioned. 

The  Ifugao  child,  even  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  begins  to  look 
upon  his  parents'  property  as  his  own,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it 
that  will  fall  to  his  share.  A  little  later,  he  becomes  independent — he 
does  not  obey  his  parents  unless  he  wants  to  do  so.  He  is  fully  as 
likely  to  command  them  as  to  obey  them.  And  the  parent  is  under 
the  obligation  early  to  allow  the  children  to  displace  him  from  his 
possession.  He  must  turn  over  all  his  property  to  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  able  to  marry  or  care  for  themselves.  Should  there  be  but 
a  single  field,  he  assigns  it  to  his  eldest.  From  the  time  that  the  fields 
are  turned  over,  the  father 's  offices  are  those  of  priest  and  counselor ; 
the  mother's  offices  are  those  of  priestess  (sometimes)  and  of  house- 
hold drudge  (always). 

31.  Obligations  of  children  to  parents. — The  obligations  of  children 
to  their  parents  are : 

(a)  To  provide  animals  and  other  things  requisite  to  religious 
feasts  that  are  thought  necessary  to  keep  them  in  good  health  and  to 
restore  them  when  sick.  This  obligation  is  by  far  the  most  burden- 
some one,  usually. 

(6)  To  provide  food  and  clothing  for  them,  and  to  care  for  them 
when  sick  or  helpless. 

(c)  To  provide  requisites  for  a  funeral  feast  in  accord  with  the 
station  of  the  deceased. 

In  case  the  child  has  not  yet  obtained  possession  of  his  allotment, 
these  obligations  do  not  rest  upon  the  child,  but  are  a  charge  upon 
the  property  alloted  him.  If  the  child  has  obtained  possession  of  his 
share  in  the  family  estate,  the  obligation  rests  upon  the  child  himself. 

The  law  of  primogeniture  holds  with  respect  to  these  obligations. 
Civil  obligations  rest  more  heavily  upon  the  older  children  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  of  property  received 
from  the  parents.  Children  who  receive  no  family  property  contribute 
very  little. 

One  might  ask  how  compliance  with  these  obligations  is  enforced. 
Compliance  with  them  is  really  not  enforced.  They  are  the  most 
sacred  of  all  duties.  Not  to  meet  them  would  bring  upon  one's  self 
such  universal  reproach  as  to  render  life  unbearable. 
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THE  PROPERTY  LAW 

THE  KINDS  OF  PEOPERTY 

32.  The  Ifugao' s  classification  of  properties. — The  Ifugao  clearly 
distinguishes  between  two  classes  of  property.  His  language,  and 
indeed  his  thought,  is  very  poor  in  abstractions,  however,  and  he  bases 
his  classification  upon  the  difference  in  the  method  of  transferring 
property  by  sale.  The  one  class  he  calls  ma-ihuy,  "that  for  whose 
transfer  by  sale  an  ihuy  ceremony  is  necessary";  and  the  other,  adi 
ma-ihuy,  "that  for  whose  transfer  by  sale  an  ihiiy  ceremony  is  not 
necessary. ' '  Classifying  them  upon  their  essential  differences  in  status 
in  Ifugao  law  and  culture,  I  term  the  former  family  pi'operty  and  the 
latter  personal  property. 

FAMILY  PROPERTY 

33.  The  Ifugao  attitude  toward  family  property. — Family  prop- 
erties consist  of  rice  lands,  forest  lands,  and  heirlooms.  The  Ifugao 
attitude  is  that  lands  and  articles  of  value  that  have  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  cannot  be  the  property  of  any  indi- 
vidual. Present  holders  possess  only  a  transient  and  fleeting  posses- 
sion, or  better,  occupation,  insignificant  in  duration  in  comparison  with 
the  decades  and  perhaps  centuries  that  have  usually  elapsed  since  the 
field  or  heirloom  came  into  the  possession  of  the  family.  Their  posses- 
sion is  more  of  the  nature  of  a  trust  than  an  absolute  ownership — a 
holding  in  trust  for  future  generations. 

It  is  a  misfortune  when  family  property  that  has  long  been  in  the 
possession  of  a  family  must  be  sold  out  of  it.  But  if  it  be  sold  to  a 
member  of  another  branch  of  the  same  family,  the  misfortune  is 
accounted  less  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the  kinship.  How- 
ever, the  rights  of  the  living  and  of  the  ancestors  departed,  are  greater 
than  tlie  rights  of  the  unborn.  Consequently,  a  field  may  properly 
be  sold  and  so  depart  from  the  family,  if  it  be  in  order  to  provide 
animals  to  accompany  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  ancestor  to  the  spirit 
world,  or  in  order  to  provide  animals  for  sacrifices  to  secure  the 
recovery  from  dangerous  sickness  of  some  member  of  the  family. 
Inherited  property,  however,  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  without  exhaust- 
ing every  effort  to  keep  it  within  the  family.  Nor  must  it  ever  be  dis- 
posed of  for  light  or  trivial  reasons.    Except  when  sold  to  satisfy  the 
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needs  of  the  departed  or  living  (in  these  cases,  a  forced  sale)  family 
properties  when  sold  bring  exorbitant  prices.  Fields  or  other  prop- 
erties which  have  been  recently  acquired  or  constructed,  sell  at  con- 
siderably lower  prices,  even  though  their  intrinsic  value  be  the  same. 
Nothing  that  I  know  of  in  the  Ifugao  make-up,  is  so  characteris- 
tically oriental  as  is  this  subordination  of  individual  to  family  rights. 

34.  Rice  lands. — A  "field"  consists  of  all  the  contiguous  paddies 
in  one  place  that  are  the  property  of  one  man.  In  sales  and  in  trans- 
fers arising  out  of  family  relationship,  and  in  halal  (pawning),  a  field 
is  never  divided.  If  there  be  two  heirs  and  only  one  field  to  be 
inherited,  the  elder  of  the  heirs  takes  the  entire  field.  The  reason  for 
this  and  for  the  rights  of  primogeniture  (see  see.  53)  in  inheritance 
and  assignment  of  property,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Ifugao 
social  consciousness  considers  it  better — and  it  is  better — that  a  family 
have  at  least  one  powerful  member  round  whom  the  kin  may  rally 
and  to  whom  they  may  look  for  aid,  than  that  the  family  property  be 
split  into  insignificant  parcels  that  would  affect  hxit  little  the  property 
of  all.  Aside  from  this  consideration  there  is  also  the  practical  diffi- 
culty of  dividing  a  field.  In  the  process  of  dividing,  the  family  unity — 
which  is  the  dearest  and  most  necessary  thing  in  Ifugao  society — would 
probably  be  destroyed  by  quarrels  and  squabbles.  Even  if  an  equitable 
division  could  be  arranged,  a  great  deal  of  the  field  would  be  taken 
up  in  dikes  and  division  lines.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  an  Ifugao 
rice  field  as  large  as  one  acre  in  extent. 

There  is  no  formal  recognition  of  the  eldest  as  the  head  of  the 
family.  But  together  with  the  lion's  share  of  the  property,  the  first- 
born inherits  certain  well  defined  and  rather  stringent  obligations.  In 
this  we  seem  to  have  the  savor  of  a  system  of  patriarchy. 

35.  Forest  lands. — Such  lands,  valuable  principally  because  of  the 
woods  upon  them,  are  often  the  common  property  of  a  group  of  kins- 
men and  their  families.  They  are  sometimes  partitioned.  They  are 
nearly  sure  to  be  partitioned  if  wood  be  scarce,  or  if  part  of  the  land 
be  suitable  for  rice  fields. 

36.  Heirlooms. — Heirlooms  consist  of  such  articles  as  gold  neck- 
ornaments  (intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  being  about  10  pesos  to  20 
pesos;  current  price  among  the  Ifugaos,  60  pesos  to  120  pesos)  ;  gongs 
(value  8  pesos  to  250  pesos)  ;  rice-wine  jars  (value  60  pesos  to  400 
pesos)  ;  pango,  or  strings  of  amber  colored  glass  beads  (value  80  pesos 
to  160  pesos)  ;  and  hungol,  long  strings  of  agates  and  bloodstones 
which  are  very  rarely  sold  (value  about  250  pesos).     These  articles 
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are  used  fully  as  much  by  the  owner's  kin  as  by  the  owner  himself; 
for  they  Avear  the  beads  and  ornaments,  play  the  gongs  in  feasts,  and 
brew  rice  wines  in  the  jars. 

37.  Sale  of  family  property. — The  selling  of  rice  fields,  forest  lands, 
gold  neck-ornaments,  rice-wine  jars,  and  the  like  is  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical concern  to  the  entire  family.  Selling  them,  except  in  eases  of 
necessity  and  after  consultation  with  the  kin,  would  lead  to  ill  feeling 
toward  the  seller  on  the  part  of  his  kin,  and  a  refusal  to  assist  and 
back  him.  Since  there  is  no  form  of  political  government  in  Ifugao 
culture,  and  since  every  man  must,  with  the  help  of  his  kin,  "get  his 
own  justice,"  this  would  be  no  small  punishment.  How  serious  a 
punishment  it  would  be,  the  reader  will,  perhaps,  realize  when  he 
reads  the  chapter  on  procedure. 

The  sale  of  family  property  is  registered  by  ceremonies  in  which 
the  near  kin  of  both  buyer  and  seller  take  part.  In  comparison  with 
the  solemnity  of  these  transfers,  our  real  estate  transfers  are  common- 
place. In  comparison  with  their  complexity,  our  transfers  are  sim- 
plicity itself. 

PEESONAL  PEOPEETY 

38.  Befinition. — Such  articles  as  knives,  spears,  dishes,  baskets, 
pots,  houses,  camote  fields,  fruit-bearing  trees,  blankets,  animals  and 
articles  of  minor  value,  are  on  the  same  legal  basis  as  personal  property 
among  ourselves.  Three  items  in  this  list  demand  special  attention : 
houses,  valuable  trees,  and  sweet  potato  fields. 

39.  Houses. — Dwellings  are  movable  property  in  Ifugao.  A  man, 
with  the  aid  of  his  kinsmen  can,  and  frequently  does,  take  a  house  to 
pieces,  move  it  to  a  different  site  and  set  it  up  again  before  sunset. 
The  plot  on  which  a  house  stands  has  no  value.  The  value  of  a  house 
is  usually  about  ten  pesos,  the  range  of  prices  being  from  six  to  sixty 
pesos. 

40.  Valuable  trees. — Cocoanut  trees,  coffee  trees,  and  areca  palms 
are  sold  without  any  sale  or  transfer  of  the  land  on  which  they  stand. 
The  value  of  a  cocoanut  tree  in  full  bearing  is  five  pesos ;  of  a  coffee 
tree,  one  to  two  pesos;  of  an  areca  palm  one-half  peso.  As  a  rule, 
the  land  on  which  these  trees  stand  has  no  value.  A  practice  pre- 
senting parallel  features  that  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  same  man- 
ner of  selling  trees  must  have  prevailed  among  the  Pangasinanes,  one 
of  the  Christian  tribes,  is  that,  in  the  sale  of  the  cocoanut  groves  in 
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central  Pangasinan,  the  trees  are  sold  at  so  much  apiece ;  but  in  order 
to  get  possession  of  the  trees,  it  is  necessary  to  buy  the  land  at  so 
much  a  hectare,  since  the  land  has  a  value. 

Camote  or  sweet  potato  fields  are  discussed  in  section  45. 

No  ceremonials  are  involved  in  the  transfer  of  personal  property ; 
nor  are  witnesses  necessary,  as  a  general  thing. 

PERPETUAL   TENURE 

Tenure  is  either  perpetual  or  transient. 

41.  Rice  and  forest  lands. — Rice-land  and  forest-land  tenures  are 
perpetual. 

In  case  an  owner  abandons  a  rice  field  for  any  period  of  time,  how- 
ever long,  and  another  man  takes  up  the  field  without  interference  or 
contrary  order  of  the  true  owner,  clears  it  of  underbrush,  builds  up 
the  broken  dikes,  levels  once  more  the  terraces,  tills  and  plants  it,  the 
latter  has  the  right  to  use  the  field  for  the  same  number  of  years  that 
it  was  abandoned.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  field  reverts  to  the 
true  owner.  Should  the  owner  desire  possession  of  his  field  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time,  for  which,  in  accordance  with  this  rule, 
the  field  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  him  who  redeemed  it  from 
the  wild  mountain  side,  he  must  repurchase  possession. 

It  is  not  incumbent  on  a  man  to  secure  permission  of  the  owner 
of  an  abandoned  field  before  working  it ;  it  is  incumbent  on  the  owner 
to  prevent  others  from  working  his  field  against  his  will. 

In  the  event  a  rice  field  is  made  on  privately  owned  forest  lands 
from  which  the  timber  has  long  been  cut,  the  owner  of  the  land,  when 
he  has  proved  title,  demands  payment  for  the  land.  But  he  may  not 
take  advantage  of  the  labor  that  the  other  has  spent  on  the  land  in 
making  rice  fields,  to  demand  an  exorbitant  payment.  To  take  such 
a  course  would  invite  danger  to  himself. 

Forest  lands  that  have  been  divested  of  their  wood  may  be 
planted  in  camotes  (sweet  potatoes)  by  any  person  without  asking  the 
consent  of  the  owner.  If  the  owner  does  not  want  his  land  so  planted 
or  intends  to  use  it  himself,  it  is  his  business  to  inform  any  who  may 
have  started  to  work  the  land.  But  if  he  is  tardy  in  making  this 
prohibition,  he  must  pay  for  the  labor  expended,  or  must  allow  the 
continuance  of  the  work,  and  the  harvesting  of  one  crop  of  camotes 
from  the  land.  I  am  not  certain  that  this  is  the  case  in  all  parts  of 
Ifugao. 
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42.  "Homesteading." — That  land  which  is  not  rice  fields  or  forest 
land  and  which  is  not  owned  by  some  individual  by  reason  of  its  hav- 
ing been  one  or  the  other  formerly,  becomes  the  property  of  whomso- 
ever makes  it  into  rice  fields.    The  tenure  so  acquired  is  perpetual. 

43.  Paghok,  or  landmarks. — Whenever  a  rice-field  terrace  is  walled, 
the  terrace  wall  is  an  unfailing  and  unimpeachable  landmark.  But 
in  many  districts,  the  terraces  are  not  walled.  In  such  cases,  the  divi- 
sion lines  between  fields  are  marked  by  large  chunks  of  wood  or  by 
large  stones,  buried  three  or  four  feet  deep  along  the  division  line. 
A  boulder  is  of  course  a  most  excellent  landmark. 

Weather  and  the  elements  are  continually  wearing  back  an  un- 
walled  terrace.  The  amount  each  year  is  very  small.  But  when  in 
the  course  of  years  the  displacement  is  sufficient  to  justify  it,  the 
owner  may  take  that  part  of  the  field  in  the  terrace  below  that  belongs 
to  him. 

The  moving  of  a  landmark  is  said  never  to  occur,  since  it  would 
take  two  or  three  men  to  lift  the  heavy  stones,  and  would  require  a 
long  time.  Moreover  it  could  not  be  done  without  leaving  plain  and 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  crime. 

44.  Right  of  icay  through  -property  owned  hy  others. — In  order  to 
get  rid  of  insect  pests,  clay  is  sometimes  conveyed  to  a  field  to  form  a 
layer  over  it  about  two  inches  thick.  The  clay  is  shovelled  into  a 
stream  of  water  above,  and  carried  as  silt  to  the  field  and  there  allowed 
to  settle.  Sometimes  leaf  mold  and  other  fertilizers  are  conveyed  to  a 
field  in  this  manner. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  many  fields  there  may  be  above  that 
on  which  it  is  desired  to  deposit  the  sediment,  the  owner  of  the  last 
has  a  right  to  cut  a  ditch  through  the  upper  fields  as  a  conduit  for 
the  stream  of  water.  He  must,  however,  repair  all  the  upper  terraces 
so  as  to  leave  them  as  they  were  before. 


TEANSIENT  TENURE 

45.  Tenure  of  sweet  potato  fields. — Sweet  potato,  or  camote,  fields 
are  clearings  on  the  mountain  sides  about  the  village.  They  are  nearly 
always  steep  slopes,  and  quickly  lose  their  fertility.  For  that  reason, 
they  are  abandoned  after  a  period  that  varies  in  different  districts  of 
Ifugao  according  as  camotes  are  a  more  or  less  important  factor  in 
the  subsistence  of  the  people.  Thus  in  Banaue,  where  camotes  form 
a  very  large  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  people,  the  fields  are  cul- 
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tivated  for  five  or  even  six  years,  if  located  near  the  village ;  if  more 
distant,  they  are  abandoned  after  about  two  years.  In  Kiangan,  where 
camotes  do  not  play  such  an  important  part  in  subsistence,  the  fields 
are  in  any  case  abandoned  after  one  or  two  years.  The  reason  for 
abandoning  the  fields  is  that  the  soil  wears  out  soon,  so  that  the 
camotes  grow  small,  and  the  yield  does  not  repay  the  labor  spent  in 
cultivation.  But  in  case  a  large  area  about  the  village  be  cultivated, 
rather  ^than  face  the  necessity  of  going  far  from  the  village  to  make 
clearings,  the  old  fields  are  tended  to  a  point  at  which  the  yield  becomes 
almost  nil.  After  abandoning  a  field,  the  owner  still  has  a  claim  on 
it,  but  only  until  such  time  as  the  field  grows  up  in  weeds,  in  which 
case  the  labor  spent  by  him  in  making  the  clearing  may  be  fairly 
presumed  to  have  been  undone.  After  abandonment,  the  field  regains 
its  fertility  slowly.  The  first  person  who  begins  clearing  the  field 
again  becomes  its  possessor  for  a  new  term  of  years.  It  is  exceedingly 
rare  that  quarrels  arise  over  camote  fields.  Camote  fields  are  some- 
times sold,  but  it  is  not  the  land  that  is  sold,  but  the  crop  with  tem- 
porary possession  of  the  land. 

TRANSFERS  OF  PROPERTY  FOR  A  CONSIDERATION 

There  are  two  kinds  of  transfer  of  family  property  for  ' '  considera- 
tion": the  balal  (pawn),  and  outright  sale. 

46.  The  halal. — In  case  a  man  finds  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  raising  a  considerable  sum  of  money — usually  in  order  to  provide 
funds  for  a  funeral  feast  or  a  sacrifice — he  frequently  borrows  the 
sum,  giving  a  rice  field  into  the  hands  of  his  creditor  as  a  security 
and  as  a  means  of  paying  the  interest  on  debt.  The  creditor  holds, 
plants,  and  harvests  the  field  until  the  debt  be  repaid.  The  field  is 
to  all  purposes  his,  except  that  he  cannot  sell  it.  He  can,  however, 
transfer  it  as  a  halal  into  the  hands  of  another.  But  he  must  transfer 
it  for  the  same  or  a  less  amount  of  money ;  that  is,  if  he  has  loaned 
fifty  pesos  on  the  field,  he  must  not  borrow  more  than  that  sum,  unless, 
of  course,  he  be  able  to  secure  the  owner's  consent.  This  is  a  very  wise 
provision  of  Ifugao  law  that  insures  the  prompt  return  of  the  field 
to  the  owner  as  soon  as  he  be  able  to  get  together  the  amount  needed 
to  redeem  the  field.  An  example  will  make  this  clear.  A  borrows 
fifty  pesos  of  B,  giving  his  field  as  a  halal  into  B  's  charge ;  B  gives  it  as 
a  halal  to  C  for  the  same  or  a  less  amount,  who  gives  it  as  a  halal  to  D 
and  so  on.     When  A  is  able  to  repay  the  debt,  he  goes  to  B  and 
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delivers  him  the  sum  plus  the  fee  of  the  agent  through  whom  the 
deal  was  effected.  "With  this  amount,  including  the  fee,  B  goes  to  C, 
C  goes  to  D,  and  so  on.  Were  B  to  have  borrowed  without  A's  con- 
sent more  than  fifty  pesos,  say  seventy  pesos,  and  were  he  not  finan- 
cially able  to  obtain  the  difference  (twenty  pesos)  between  his  debt  to 
C  and  the  debt  that  A  had  just  paid  him,  there  would  be  an  excellent 
beginning  for  a  quarrel  that  might  end  in  lance  throwing. 

Real  estate  of  this  kind  continues  in  the  hands  of  the  creditor 
until  the  debt  be  paid.  Transfers  of  the  same  piece  of  land  may  go 
on  indefinitely.  The  transfers  are  witnessed  each  time  by  the  agent 
who  obtains  the  loan  for  the  person  in  whose  charge  the  field  is.  This 
agent  receives  as  his  fee  about  five  to  twelve  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  loan  obtained.  He  is  the  only  witness  necessary.  His  fee  is  paid 
him  in  the  first  place  by  the  creditor.  But  the  fee  is  added  to  the 
amount  loaned,  and  must  be  returned  by  the  debtor  when  the  debt  is 
paid.  As  soon  as  the  agent  has  received  his  fee,  it  is  his  duty  to 
inform  his  oldest  son,  in  case  he  be  of  sufficient  age,  otherwise  his 
wife  or  a  brother,  of  the  terms  of  the  transaction.  This  is  a  precau- 
tionary measure  against  his  death  and  the  consequent  leaving  of  the 
transaction  without  a  witness. 

Each  creditor  is  liable  to  his  debtor  for  the  return  of  the  field 
upon  the  payment  of  the  sum  due,  the  case  being  precisely  parallel 
to  the  liability  of  the  indorsers  of  a  check  or  a  note,  one  to  another. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  field  be  planted  in  rice.  In  such  an 
event,  the  owner  must  leave  the  creditor  in  possession  of  the  field 
until  the  crop  shall  have  been  harvested.  In  case  the  field  be  newly 
planted,  it  is  sometimes  returned  to  the  owner  on  the  agreement  that 
he  care  for  the  growing  crop,  harvest  it,  and  give  the  creditor  .half. 
If  the  field  be  spaded,  but  not  planted,  the  owner  may  pay  his  creditor 
for  the  cost  of  the  labor  expended  in  spading  the  field,  together  with 
a  bonus  as  interest. 

The  amount  loaned  on  a  field  never  equals  the  value  of  the  field. 
Usually  it  is  about  half  the  value.  It  makes  no  difference  how  long 
a  field  remain  in  the  status  known  as  balal,  the  field,  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  must  he  returned  to  the  owner 
or  Ms  heirs  whenever  the  amount  loaned  be  returned.  Sometimes 
a  field  remains  a  balal  for  two  or  three  generations. 

47.  Sales  of  family  property. — The  Ifugao  has  a  very  peculiar 
system  of  buying  and  selling  in  connection  with  family  property,  by 
which,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  a  man  has  to  pay  for  an  article 
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almost  twice  its  price.  In  order  to  complete  the  purchase  of  a  rice 
field,  there  are  "extras"  almost  without  number,  to  be  paid,  each 
extra  bearing  as  its  metaphorical  name,  the  name  of  some  act  of  rice- 
field  cultivation  or  of  a  feature  of  the  trade  itself.  So  far  as  has  yet 
been  ascertained,  there  is  no  myth  or  story  to  explain  how  this 
peculiar  idiosyncraey  originated. 

The  price  is  divided  into  ten  parts,  each  part  being  represented 
by  a  nmo  stick  or  a  notch  cut  in  a  stick,  or  by  knots  in  a  string.  In 
the  Banaue  district,  these  sticks  are  kept  for  generations  as  records 
of  the  sale.  The  first  two  sticks  are  called  budut,  and  represent  the 
payment  down.  They  are  the  heaviest  payments,  not  necessarily 
made  on  the  day  of  the  transfer,  but  at  a  set  time.  The  eight  otliers 
represent  some  standard  in  the  Ifugao's  system  of  barter,  and  are 
called  gatang,  or  price.  They  are  paid  at  some  indefinite  time  in  the 
future.  Possession  of  the  field  is  given  after  the  first  payment.  In 
order  to  make  the  sticks  conform  to  the  standards  of  barter,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  represent  one  payment  by  two  sticks. 

Fee  of  witnesses  and  agent.  This  fee  is  called  lukhu,  or  laghu 
(in  Benaue  dialect).  The  principal  witnesses  are  preferably  the 
distant  kin  of  the  seller,  and  the  agent  or  agents  who  effected  the  sale. 
The  names  of  the  different  sticks,  knots,  or  notches  are  translated 
literally  in  the  tables  diagraming  the  transactions  in  purchasing  fields. 

These  fees  are  paid  and  the  presents  made  to  the  kin  of  the  seller 
at  a  feast  called  ibuy.  This  feast  is  performed  whenever  the  purchase 
price  of  the  field  has  been  paid.  The  kin  of  buyer  and  seller  meet 
in  the  purchaser's  house. 

A.  Transactions  in  the  Purchase  of  a  Field  in  the  Kiangan  Area 
I.  Payments  on  the  property 
Paid  down  at  time  purchase  is  consummated,  or  soon  after: 


Name  of  transaction  and  meaning 

Article  transferred 

Value 

Budut,  or  tandong 

1  pig 

¥=20.00 

Budut,  or  tandong 

1  pig 

15.00 

Additional  instalments  {gatang)  paid  irregularly: 

Gatang  1  death  blanket  8.00 

NunoTcop  (two  at  a  time)  1  death  blanket   8.00 

Nunolcop  (two  at  a  time)  1  pig                  20.00 

Gatang  1  pig                    8-00 

Gatang  1  pig                    8.00 

Total  ?87.00 
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II.  Fees   (lukbu)   of  the  principal  witnesses 

Name  of  transaction  and  meaning 
Bobod  (the  tying) 
Page  (rice) 

Lanad  (commission  of  the  go-between) 
Pugug  (finished) 
Gogod  (cut) 
Kinta  (left  over) 

Total  


iicle  transferred 

Value 

1   pig 

?=10.00 

1  small  pig 

6.00 

5.00 

4.00 

~ 

3.00 

1.00 

?  29.00 


III.  Advance  interest  paid  to  the  seller 
Baloilad 

(If  the  seller  is  a  kinsman,  he  may  not 
take  this  amount.  If  taken,  the 
seller  and  the  purchaser  may  not 
eat  together  for  five  days,  since 
they  are  on  a  basis  of  "theoretical 
enmity."  This  "theoretical  en- 
mity" exists  in  several  other  in- 
stances in  Ifugao  life.  See  sec- 
tion 15  and  appendix  2.) 


IV.  Gifts  to  the 
Piduan  di  gogod  (repetition  of  the  cut) 
Piduan  di  kinta  (repetition  of  the  surplus)  * 
Hablal  (flooding  of  field) 
Hagaphap  (chopping  of  grass  from  terrace 

wall) 
Ohok  (sticks  for  beans  to  climb  up) 
Umuhun   (burning  off  grass) 
Aiyag  (dinner  call) 
Banting   (flint  and  steel) 
Pakimdan  (chewing  betels  together) 
Alauwin  (woman's  rice-field  jug) 
Kalakal  (edible  water  beetle  living  in 

rice-field) 
Tobong  (spit  on  which  kalakal  are  strung) 
Inipit  di  otak  (holding  bolo  between  toes  to 

cut  meat  with) 
Banga  (cooking  pot) 
Eukup  (lid  for  the  same) 
Duyu  (dish) 

Tayap  di  gatang  (wings  of  the  sale) 
Tayap  di  mongatang  (wings  of  the  seller) 
Kindut  (carried  under  the  arm) 
Inhida  (eaten  chicken) 


6.50 


seller's  kin 

Natautvin 

n.oo 

Natauwin 

1.00 

Na-oha 

.25 

Na-oha 

.25 

Na-oha 

.25 

Na-oha 

.25 

Na-oha 

.25 

Na-oha 

.25 

Na-oha 

.25 

Na-oha 

.25 

Na-oha 

.25 

Na-oha 

.25 

Na-oha 

.25 

Na-oha 

.25 

Na-oha 

.25 

Na-oha 

.25 

Natauwin 

1.00 

Natauwin 

1.00 

Natauwin 

1.00 

Natauwin 

1.00 

Total  

Grand  total 


?9.50 
?132.00 


*This  payment  is  based  on  ideas  of  magic.     It  tends  to  cause  the  field  to 
produce  in  like  manner:    that  is,  to  produce  enough  and  a  surplus  besides. 
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B.  Transactions  in  the  Purchase  of  a  Field  in  Benaue 

/.  Payments  on  the  property 

Budut  nabungol  (the  jeweled  budnut)   P60.00 

Budut  7iadulpig  (additional  budut)  10.00 

Budut  nadulpig  (additional  budut)  10.00 

Budut  nadulpig  (additional  bxidut)  10.00 

Budut  nadulpig  (additional  budut)  10.00 

Budut  nadulpig  (additional  budut)  10.00 

Budut  nadulpig  (additional  budut)  10.00 

Budut  nadulpig  (additional  budut)  10.00 

Budut  nadulpig  (additional  budut)  10.00 

Budut  nadulpig  (additional  biidut)  10.00 

Total  (value  of  field,  15  pigs)   P150.00 

II.  Additiojial  payments   made  to  the  seller,  his  kindred,  and  the 

witnesses  after  payments  of  purchase  price  but  before 

the  ibuy  feast 

Tayap  di  gatang  (wings  of  the  sale)  P30.00 

Bobod  (tie)  20.00 

Binangwa  de  bobod  (half  of  the  tie)  10.00 

Pinohat  (carried  under  the  arm)  8.00 

Dotag  (meat)   5.00 

Gogod  (cut) 2.00 

Total  P75.00 

III.  Payments  at  ibuy  ceremony 

To  the  witnesses: 

1  death  blanket P8.00 

1  death  blanket  8.00 

Inagagong  (kind  of  blanket)  5.00 

For  distribution  to  seller's  kin: 

10  ch\(ik.ens,  Nunpatngan  (?)  8.00 

Alaag  (cooking  pot  of  Chinese  origin)   2.00 

Gogod,  1  bolo  (the  cutting  off)   1.00 

Puguy  (finish) 2.50 

Linuta  (cooked)  2.50 

Total    ?=37.00 


Grand   total    P262.00 

One  of  the  fine  points  in  buying  consists  of  an  insidious  hospitality 
on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  which  gets  the  seller  and  his  kin  drunk 
so  that  they  forget  some  of  their  perquisites.  At  the  psychological 
moment,  that  is,  when  a  few,  but  not  all,  of  the  presents  or  lukhu 
have  been  made  the  seller  and  his  kin,  and  when  the  latter  are  at  the 
proper  stage  of  drunkenness,  one  of  the  purchaser's  kinsmen  says: 
"Let  us  proceed  with  the  praying."  If  he  is  successful  in  getting 
the  religious  part  of  the  ceremonies  started,  and  can  keep  the  minds 
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of  the  seller  and  his  kin  from  the  unpaid  gifts  or  fees  until  they  eat, 
then  the  fees  never  have  to  be  paid.  For  when  they  have  started 
eating,  everything  is  over.  They  may  demand  the  unpaid  fees  only 
if  they  want  to  make  themselves  laughing  stocks  in  the  eyes  of  their 
fellows.  For  according  to  Ifugao  law,  when  the  seller  and  the  pur- 
chaser eat  together  at  the  ihuy  feast,  the  transfer  of  ownership  is 
complete,  and  irrevocable. 

Although  possession  of  the  property  is  given  before  the  purchase 
price  is  paid,  ownership  of  it  is  not,  however,  complete  until  after 
the  performance  of  the  ibtiy.  If  one  were  to  'buy  a  field  ivithout  per- 
forming the  ibuy  ceremony,  the  presumption  would  he  held  that  the 
field  had  passed  into  his  hands  as  a  balal.  It  has  been  noted  already 
that  but  one  or  two  of  the  unit  payments  are  made  at  the  time  posses- 
sion is  given,  and  that  no  particular  time  is  set  for  making  the  rest 
of  the  various  partial  payments.  At  any  time  before  the  ibuy  cere- 
monial Avhich  forever  transfers  the  field,  the  seller  may  demand  a 
payment  or  all  the  payments,  except  the  fees  to  the  witnesses  and  his 
kin.  He  may  do  this  as  a  matter  of  malice,  or  he  may  do  it  as  a 
matter  of  necessity.  He  sends  a  monkalun,  or  go-between,  to  demand 
payment.  The  go-between  and  the  buyer  arrange  a  reasonable  time — - 
usually  not  less  than  ten  days — within  which  the  payment  is  to  be 
raised.  If  it  be  not  then  forthcoming,  the  field  may  revert  to  the  former 
owner,  should  the  latter  so  desire,  and  be  sold  by  him.  He  must, 
however,  return  immediately  the  entire  amount  of  the  partial  pay- 
ments made  to  date  by  the  first  purchaser. 

In  case  of  such  a  transfer  of  a  field  as  that  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  the  same  rules  apply  to  the  ownership  of  standing 
crops  as  apply  in  transfers  of  possession  arising  from  the  balal. 

But  should  the  seller  of  a  field,  after  having  sold  it  to  a  second 
person,  and  after  having  received  a  part  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
field  from  him,  without  consultation  or  notification,  and  without  giv- 
ing this  second  person  a  chance  to  make  the  final  payments  on  the 
field,  sell  it  to  another,  he  must  repay  to  the  first  purchaser  double 
the  amount  of  the  partial  payments  made  by  the  first  purchaser  to  the 
date  of  the  sale. 

Personal  property  is  transferred  without  formality. 

48.  Responsibility  of  seller  after  property  has  left  his  hands. — In 
both  Ifugao  and  Kalinga,  if  a  rice  field  after  passing  into  the  hands 
of  a  purchaser,  is  subject  to  an  unusual  number  of  slides  in  the 
terrace  wall,  or  is  wholly,  or  in  pai-t  washed  away  by  a  freshet,  the 
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purchaser  may,  at  any  time  within  the  year  following  the  purchase, 
relinquish  the  field  and  demand  the  return  of  his  purchase  price. 
This  is  on  the  ground  that  the  seller  may  have  put  a  curse  on  the 
field  when  it  left  his  hands,  or  that,  at  least,  he  did  not  relinquish  his 
hold  on  its  welfare  and  fertility. 

In  Kalinga,  if  a  water  buffalo,  horse,  or  ox,  die  within  the  year 
following  its  sale,  the  purchaser  may  demand  the  return  of  the  pur- 
chase price. 

TEANSFERS  OF  PROPERTY  ARISING  FROM  FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS 

49.  Methods  of  transfer. — Property  is  transferred  within  a  family 
by  two  methods:  by  assignment  and  transferal  during  the  life  of 
the  owner;  and  by  inheritance. 

50.  Assignment  and  transfer  of  property  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  owner. — At  some  undefined  time  all  the  family  property  that 
one  possesses  is  assigned  to  his  children.  By  "assigned,"  I  mean 
"provisionally  allotted,"  subject  to  any  legitimate  charge  or  obligation 
against  it.  A  family  property  is  always  subject  to  sale  or  pawn 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  funeral  feasts,  sacrifices  in  time  of  sick- 
ness or  other  grave  necessity,  payments  of  fines,  and  indemnities, 
made  on  behalf  of  lineal  ascendants  and  descendants  and  near  col- 
lateral kin.  The  property  is  usually  assigned  when  the  children  are 
quite  small. 

Property  is  transferred  (that  is  to  say,  possession  is  given)  to  the 
children  when  they  marry  and  separate  from  the  household  of  the 
parents.  By  the  time  the  youngest  child  has  so  separated,  or  even 
before,  the  parents  have  become  a  charge  on  their  children.  It  is 
only  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  the  very  rich,  that  a  portion  of  the 
property  is  reserved.  Childless  widowed  aunts  or  uncles  usually 
transfer  their  property  to  those  who  would  otherwise  inherit  it,  and 
so  become  a  charge  upon  those  persons. 

51.  Inheritance. — It  is  only  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  parents  when 
the  children  are  very  small,  or  of  the  death  of  a  more  distant  relative 
from  whom  it  is  inherited,  that  the  Ifugao  receives  property  by 
inheritance. 

52.  The  passing  of  property  between  relatives  because  of  relation- 
ship.— The  same  laws  govern  both  the  assignment  and  transfer  of 
property  while  the  possessor  is  yet  living,  and  the  inheritance  of 
property.  Of  all  Ifugao  laws,  they  are  the  most  definite  and  the  most 
invariably  followed. 
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53.  The  law  of  primogeniture. — By  this  law,  the  elder  children 
inherit  a  greater  portion  of  the  property  than  the  younger  ones,  the 
proportion  being  governed  by  the  ordinal  rank  of  the  children  as  to 
birth.  If  there  be  but  one  rice  field,  the  eldest  takes  it.  Because  of 
his  greater  wealth,  the  eldest  is  frequently  the  family  leader, 
counselor,  and  advocate.  He  has  no  actual  authority  over  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  however — indeed  no  person  in  Ifugao  society  has  authority 
over  another. 

''  54.  The  passing  of  property  to  legitimate  sons  and  daughters  hy 
assignment  or  inheritance. 

(a)  No  distinction  is  made  because  of  sex. 

(6)   The  greatest  proportion  of  an  estate  goes  to  the  eldest  child. 

(c)  If  the  number  of  children  be  greater  than  the  number  of 
rice  fields,  the  elder  children  take  the  fields.  If  there  be  but  one 
field,  the  eldest  takes  it. 

(d)  If  all  the  children  inherit  rice  fields,  the  heirlooms  and 
personal  property  are  divided  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  primo- 
geniture that  apply  to  real  estate. 

(e)  If  there  be  children  that  inherit  no  rice  fields,  a  slight  com- 
pensation is  made  them  by  giving  them  a  larger  share  of  the  heir- 
looms and  personal  property  than  would  fall  to  their  lot  otherwise. 
This  compensation  by  no  means  equals  the  value  of  the  real  estate 
they  would  inherit  under  our  laws. 

(/)  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  either  spouse  before  the  property 
of  the  spouses  has  been  allotted  to  the  children,  the  living  spouse 
allots  the  property  to  the  children  at  the  proper  time.  In  this  allot- 
ment, the  brothers  of  the  dead  spouse  are  usually  called  in  consulta- 
tion. The  living  spouse  may  not  deviate  from  custom  in  allotting 
the  property  of  the  deceased.  All  the  property  of  both  the  spouses 
must  be  allotted  at  this  time.    None  may  be  held  back. 

55.  The  passing  of  property  to  other  relatives. — In  the  appor- 
tionment or  inheritance  of  property  in  which  blood  relatives  other 
than  sons  and  daughters  benefit,  two  general  principles  hold : 

(a)  Property  received  from  the  father  goes  to  the  father's 
family ;  property  received  from  the  mother  goes  to  the  mother 's 
family.  The  families  of  the  two  parents  coalesce  in,  and  are  identical 
in,  their  children  and  their  childrens'  descendants. 

(&)  So  near  as  may  be,  those  persons  inherit  who  would  have 
inherited  the  property  had  the  deceased  never  lived.  It  is  only  in 
the  case  of  the  childless  that  others  than  sons  and  daughters  have 
rights  in  the  property  left. 
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If  the  deceased  were  unmarried,  his  property  goes  to  his  relatives 
in  the  following  order : 

(1)  To  his  brothers  and  sisters,  if  living.  To  the  brothers  and 
sisters  descended  from  one  parent,  passes  that  portion  of  the  property 
received  from  that  parent ;  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  descended  from 
the  other  parent,  that  portion  of  the  property  received  from  that 
parent. 

(2)  To  the  nephews  and  nieces,  the  offspring  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters,  or  to  their  descendants. 

(3)  To  the  cousins  in  order,  first  of  degree,  and  second  of  primo- 
geniture. 

If  the  deceased  were  married,  in  the  the  inheritance  of  his  prop- 
erty there  are  the  following  rules : 

(1)  The  living  spouse  inherits  the  sole  right  in,  and  possession 
of,  half  the  property  jointly  acquired  by  the  spouses  subsequent  to 
their  marriage.  It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  the  property  that  is 
inherited:    it  is  the  sole  rigid  in  what  was  a  joint  possession  before. 

(2)  That  half  of  the  property  jointly  acquired  by  the  spouses 
which  is  the  share  of  the  deceased,  goes  to  his  lieirs,  being  divided 
(if  his  heirs  be  not  his  brothers  and  sisters  or  their  descendants) 
equally  between  the  heirs  on  the  father's  side,  and  those  ozi  the 
mother's  side. 

(3)  The  property  that  the  deceased  brought  to  the  marriage  and 
that  which  he  acquired  subsequently  owing  to  and  by  virtue  of  his 
relationship  to  his  family,  goes  to  the  deceased's  family. 

Personal  property  acquired  by  the  deceased  and  his  spouse  is 
not,  however,  taken  from  the  surviving  spouse.  The  above  applies 
only  to  family  property. 

56.  Property  rights  of  bastards. — Bastards  usually  inherit  ap- 
proximately half  the  property  of  a  father  who  dies  without  legitimate 
children,  the  other  half  going  to  those  who  would  be  the  sole  heirs 
had  the  father  died  childless.  But  if  there  be  only  one  field,  the 
bastard  takes  it. 

Should  a  parent  have  only  one  legitimate  child,  the  bastard 
inherits  usually  as  if  he  were  a  younger  legitimate  child. 

A  bastard  is  entitled  to  a  rice  field  from  his  father  if  the  father 
has  a  rice  field  that  is  unassigned  to  a  legitimate  child.  He  is  not 
entitled  to  any  special  value  of  fields,  and  as  a  rule,  receives  less 
than  his  legitimate  brothers  and  sisters  if  there  be  such. 

The  above  paragraphs  apply  equally  to  the  bastard's  right  in 
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the  property  of  his  mother.  He  has,  however,  no  kin  to  enforce 
his  rights  against  his  mother.  Since  he  is  of  illegitimate  birth,  the 
kin  of  the  father  are  not  in  a  position  to  enforce  his  rights  against 
her;  while  his  mother's  kin  would  not  take  issue  in  any  matter  for 
him  against  their  nearer  kin,  his  mother.  If  the  mother  marries 
after  the  birth  of  the  bastard,  she  usually  makes  a  settlement  on 
her  bastard  child  before  marrying.  Not  infrequently  he  who  marries 
a  woman  having  a  bastard  child  recognizes  that  child  as  his  own, 
and  even  assigns  him  a  portion  of  his  property.  The  following  are 
examples : 

Dulnuan  and  Ngaliiu  of  Tupplak  carried  on  a  courtship,  after  the  Ifugao 
fashion,  in  the  agamang  (dormitory).  Ngahiu  became  pregnant;  but  Dulnuan 
refused  to  marry  her.  However,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  knew 
her  to  be  pregnant,  a  third  party,  Baliu,  married  Ngahiu.  From  what  motive 
he  did  this  does  not  appear:  it  was  probable  that  he  gained  financially,  since 
Ngahiu  was  wealthier  than  he;  and  being  pregnant  as  she  was,  she  was  in  no 
position  to  stipulate  too  closely  as  to  the  property  of  the  one  who  might 
become  her  husband.  The  bastard  child,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
were  legitimate  half  brothers  and  sisters,  was  given  fields  by  (o)  his  mother; 
(b)  his  natural  father,  Dulnuan;   (c)  Baliu,  who  recognized  him  as  his  son. 

E,  a  Christianized  Ifugao  woman,  and  a  wife  who  had  borne  five  legitimate 
children  to  B,  her  husband,  was  indiscreet  in  her  relations  with  a  Spaniard. 
She  bore  a  mestizo  child.  B,  her  husband,  did  not  proceed  against  his  wife  and 
her  paramour  according  to  Ifugao  law  and  recognized  the  child  as  his  own. 
The  legitimate  children  except  one  having  died,  the  bastard  child  inherited 
from  his  mother  and  his  mother's  husband  as  if  he  had  been  of  legitimate  birth. 

There  is  a  Malay  proverb  which  is  used  to  describe  the  attitude  of 
the  husband  in  such  cases  as  the  above:  "Although  I  did  not  plant 
the  tree,  yet  it  grew  in  my  garden. ' ' 

The  amount  of  property  that  parents  settle  on  a  bastard  is  to  a 
great  extent  a  matter  of  caprice.  His  rights  to  any  property  what- 
ever, except  a  single  field  from  his  father,  are  decidedly  weaker 
than  those  of  children  of  legitimate  birth,  added  to  which  he  has 
not  the  right  in  any  case  to  so  great  a  portion  of  property. 

57.  Transfers  of  property  to  adopted  children. — Customs  relat- 
ing to  tliese  transfers  are  as  follows: 

(a)  An  adopted  child  related  to  only  one  of  the  spouses  may 
inherit  from  that  spouse  only. 

(&)  If  the  adopted  child  be  a  niece  or  nephew,  he  inherits  or 
has  assigned  him  all  the  property  of  the  related  parent ;  provided 
that  there  be  no  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  related  parent  except  the 
adopted  child's  own  blood  parents.  If  there  be  other  brothers  and 
sisters,   and   if  these  brothers  and  sisters  agree  to  help  stand  the 
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funeral  expenses  of  the  adopting  brother  or  sister,  a  small  part  of 
the  property  is  given  them.  But  the  adopted  child  inherits  the 
greater  part  of  the  property. 

(c)  If  the  adopted  child  be  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  cousin,  there 
is  assigned  him,  or  he  inherits  all  the  property  that  his  parents  would 
inherit  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  related  parent,  and  a  portion  in 
addition.  Should  the  parents  not  be  in  the  position  of  being  likely 
to  become  heirs  to  the  related  adopting  parent,  the  adopted  child 
inherits,  or  has  assigned  him,  only  a  minor  portion  of  the  estate. 
If  there  be  no  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  parent  by  adoption,  he 
may  have  assigned  him  the  greater  portion  of  the  estate,  however. 

(d)  If  the  adopted  child  be  not  related  by  blood  to  either  of  the 
parents  by  adoption,  he  inherits,  or  has  assigned  him,  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  estate  of  both  adopting  parents.  The  kin  of  these  parents 
take  the  lion's  share  of  the  estate. 

(e)  If  the  adopted  child  marry  a  kinsman  of  the  unrelated 
adopting  parent,  the  unrelated  parent  usually  settles  on  the  spouse 
of  the  adopted  child,  an  amount  of  property  about  equal  to  that 
settled  on  the  adopted  child  by  his  kinsman,  his  other  adopting 
parent,  subject,  however,  to  the  four  rules  above. 

(/)  It  is  optional  with  the  blood  parents  of  an  adopted  child  to 
settle  no  property  on  him,  in  case  the  parents  by  adoption  provide  for 
him  in  this  respect. 

The  above  settlements  are  customary.  They  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  rights,  however.  Often  when  a  child  is  adopted,  his  blood  parents 
stipulate  with  those  who  adopt  as  to  the  property  settlement  that  will 
be  made  on  the  child. 

58.  Servants  and  slaves  as  inheritors. — Retainers  have  no  rights 
whatever  as  to  the  property  of  their  masters.  Frequently,  however,  a 
small  field  is  settled  on  them. 

59.  Wills  and  testaments. — There  are  no  wills  or  testaments  among 
the  Ifugaos.  If  a  man  desires  to  make  a  settlement  of  his  property 
that  is  out  of  the  ordinary,  he  must  do  it  before  he  dies.  Even  then 
he  would  have  to  get  the  family's  consent  to  the  unusual  features. 
Ifugao  parents  are  singularly  impartial  in  the  allotment  of  the  family 
property  to  their  children.  That  some  children  are  not  loved  more 
than  others  is  unbelievable ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare  that  any  child 
is  favored  above  another  in  property  settlements,  except  by  the  law 
of  primogeniture.  There  is  always  a  lot  of  talk  in  connection  with 
the  assignment  or  inheritance  of  family  property — in  the  matter  of 
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talk  the  Ifugao  is  not  different  from  other  Malays.  But  it  is  not 
often  that  permanent  ill  feeling  is  engendered  in  such  settlements.  The 
laws  of  the  descent  of  property  are,  as  has  been  said,  the  clearest  and 
most  concise  of  all  Ifugao  laws. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  DEBTS  OF  THE  AGED  AND  DECEASED 

60.  When  the  debtor  has  children. — At  the  same  time  that  the 
wealth  of  the  family  is  apportioned  to  the  children,  account  is  taken 
of  the  debts  owed  by  the  family.  The  debts  may  or  may  not  be  indi- 
vidually apportioned  among  the  children.  If  the  eldest  child  inherits 
or  receives  any  property,  the  obligation  of  primogeniture  holds  as  to 
the  debts ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  responsible  for  the  payment  of  a  greater 
proportion  of  them.  Otherwise  all  the  children  are  equally  responsible. 
There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  debts  that  are  handed  down  by  an 
Ifugao 's  parents  greatly  exceed  the  property  handed  down. 

Children  who  receive  no  family  property  are  not  responsible  for 
the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  parents,  provided  there  he  a  child  or 
children  that  do  receive  family  property.  The  apportionment  of  the 
debts  of  the  deceased  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty received.  If  none  receive  family  property,  all  are  responsible 
for  payment. 

61.  When  the  debtor  is  childless  hut  leaves  a  spouse. — A  spouse  is 
responsible  only  for  those  debts  incurred  in  behalf  of  the  couple's 
mutual  interests :  for  example,  debts  incurred  in  obtaining  animals 
for  sacrifice  in  ease  of  sickness  of  the  children  of  the  couple,  or  for 
sacrifice  at  the  funeral  feasts  of  the  children,  or  for  the  purchase  of 
rice  fields  or  other  joint  possessions  of  the  spouses.  A  spouse  may 
not  be  held  for  debts  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  animals  for  sacrifice 
at  the  funeral  feast  of  a  member  of  the  other's  family  (except  for  the 
pig  and  death  blanket  due  from  her  family  in  such  cases),  nor  for 
debts  incurred  in  paying  fines  or  indemnities  levied  as  a  result  of  the 
other's  misdoing.  A  spouse  may  not  even  be  held  for  debts  incurred 
in  providing  sacrifices  to  secure  the  recovery  of  her  husband  from 
sickness  (except  for  the  pig  due  as  stated  under  section  13;  however, 
this  pig  is  really  her  own  obligation). 

62.  Dehts  for  which  the  kin  of  the  deceased  are  held. — When  a 
debtor  dies  childless,  the  kin  who  inherit,  if  there  be  such,  must  pay 
debts  that  were  incurred  on  behalf  of  their  family.  They  are,  too, 
jointly  responsible  with  the  wife,  for  these  debts  incurred  on  behalf 
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of  the  debtor's  descendants.  If  there  be  nothing  inherited,  all  the  kin 
are  responsible  for  these  debts  in  proportion  to  nearness  of  the  kinship. 
It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  as  to  whether  a  man's  kin  or  his  spouse 
can  be  held  for  his'  gambling  debts.  Such  debts  are  purely  personal, 
and  are  about  the  only  debts  that  an  Ifugao  contracts  in  his  own  selfish 
interest.  The  Ifugaos  did  not  gamble  heavily,  at  least  not  before  the 
coming  of  the  Spaniards ;  since  their  coming,  custom  in  this  matter 
has  not  had  time  to  crystallize. 

63.  Attitude  toward  debts. — A  debt  is  a  sacred  thing  to  an  Ifugao. 
The  non-payment  of  a  debt  is  disgraceful.  The  non-collection  is  still 
more  disgraceful,  for  the  presumption  is  that  a  man  who  does  not 
collect  from  his  creditors  cannot  do  so.  If  he  cannot  collect  his  debts, 
it  must  be  because  he  is  a  coward.  In  the  babbling  that  prevails  about 
the  rice-wine  jar  when  tongues  are  loosened,  one  who  has  debts  long 
outstanding  that  other  men  would  collect,  hears  things  not  calculated  to 
tickle  his  pride. 

BOEEOWING  AND  LENDING 

To  a  far  greater  proportionate  extent  is  borrowing  and  lending 
carried  on  among  the  Ifugaos  than  in  our  own  country.  Almost  any 
event  that  carries  with  it  a  large  payment  or  expenditure  carries  with 
it  as  a  corollary  a  large  amount  of  borrowing.  The  things  usually 
borrowed  are  death  blankets,  animals  for  sacrifice,  and  rice. 

64.  Lupe,  or  interest. — Interest  on  things  borrowed  is  exceedingly 
high.  But  where  borrower  and  lender  are  brothers,  no  interest  is 
charged ;  where  they  are  kin  of  somewhat  remoter  degree,  a  low  inter- 
est, as  a  rule,  is  charged.  In  any  case  a  special  agi^m^nt  may  be 
made  by  which  the  interest  is  not  as  high  as  usual,  wteay  be  stated 
as  a  general  principle  that  a  thing  borrowed  must  be^^aiay^y  twice 
its  value  if  paid  soon — that  is  within  a  year  or  even  two  years.  But 
if  repayment  be  made  after  a  long  time,  three  perhaps,  four  times 
the  value  must  be  repaid.  The  Ifugao  does  not  hold  to  the  calendar 
very  severely  in  reckoning  interest.  But  where  full  interest  is  charged, 
the  rule  is  that  a  thing  borrowed  must  be  repaid  by  twice  its  value, 
even  if  it  be  paid  within  two  weeks.  Thus  rice  borrowed  two  weeks 
before  harvest  time  must  be  repaid  by  double  the  quantity  immediately 
after  harvest. 

65.  Patang,  or  interest  paid  in  advance. — This  is  the  Ifugao  form 
of  bank  discount.    It  is  interest  paid  in  advance  for  one  year.     On  a 
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earabao  (worth  usually  about  eighty  pesos)  this  amounts  to  thirty 
pesos  a  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  if  the  earabao  be  not  paid  back, 
the  patang  must  be  followed  by  a  second  payment  of  the  same  quantity, 
called  unud, ' '  following, ' '  for  the  next  year.  If  it  be  intended  to  repay 
the  earabao  within  three  months,  the  interest  in  advance  is  ten  pesos, 
and  is  called  baloblad. 

66.  Another  form  of  patang. — Somewhat  similar  is  the  fee  or  inter- 
est paid  to  the  owner  of  anything  seized  by  a  man  of  a  different  district 

*  or  village  to  cover  an  unpaid  indebtedness  owed  the  latter  by  a  neigh- 
bor or  co-villager  of  the  former.  It  is  the  amount  of  interest  usually 
paid  for  one  year ;  but  there  is  no  umcd  cr  further  payment,  since  it 
is  presumed  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  delinquent  neighbor  ought 
to  have  been  compelled  to  pay. 

Thus  A  of  one  village  owes  C  of  another  village  a  debt.  After  sev- 
eral fruitless  attempts  to  collect,  C  seizes  a  earabao  belonging  to  B, 
a  co-villager  of  A.  C  sends  a  go-between  to  pay  B  thirty  pesos,  telling 
him  of  A's  debt,  and  informing  him  that  he  must  get  his  earabao  back 
from  A. 

GO-BETWEENS 

67.  The  go-between. — No  transaction  of  importance  of  any  sort 
between  persons  of  different  families  is  consummated  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  middle  man,  or  go-between,  called  monhaga  (bespeaker) 
in  civil  transactions;  and  monkalun  (admonisher)  in  criminal  cases. 

Go-betweens  are  used  commonly  in  (a)  buying  and  selling  of  family 
property  of  whatever  kind  or  value ;  (&)  buying  and  selling  of  animals 
and  the  more  valuable  personal  property,  except  chickens,  and  in  some 
cases  pigs;  (c)  the  borrowing  of  money  or  other  wealth;  (d)  marriage 
proposals  and  the  negotiating  of  marriage  contracts;  (e)  collection  of 
debts ;  (/)  all  steps  connected  with  the  balal,  such  as  pawn  of  rice  fields, 
or  their  redemption ;  (g)  demands  for  damages  to  property  or  persons ; 
(h)  the  buying  back  of  heads  lost  in  war,  the  ransoming  of  the  kid- 
napped, or  the  making  of  peace. 

The  go-between  is  the  principal  witness  to  a  transaction.  For  his 
services  he  receives  pay  which  is  fixed  to  a  fair  degree  of  exactness 
for  a  particular  service.  This  pay  ranges  from  a  piece  of  meat  to  a 
fee  of  twenty  or  twenty -five  pesos. 

68.  Responsibility  of  go-betweens. — Go-betweens  are  responsible  to 
both  parties  to  a  transaction,  for  the  correct  rendering  of  tenders, 
offers,  and  payments.     Their  word  binds  only  themselves,  however — 
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not  their  principals.  Go-betweens  are  not  agents  of  one  party  more 
than  another.  They  are  supposed  to  be  impartial,  and  interested  only 
in  consummating  the  transaction  involved  in  order  to  get  their  fee. 

Thus,  suppose  that  A  sends  B  as  a  go-between  to  sell  a  field  to  C, 
a  man  of  another  district.  B  finds  that  he  cannot  sell  the  field  for 
the  price  A  asked  for  it,  and,  anxious  to  consummate  a  sale  and  so 
collect  his  fee,  he  agrees  to  sell  the  field  to  C  for  a  lower  price  than 
that  asked  by  A. 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  B  is  responsible  to  C  in  case  A  refuses  to' 
abide  by  C's  agreement  to  sell.     C  has  the  right  to  collect  damages. 

The  oriental  propensity  to  "squeeze"  is  proverbial.  It  is  con- 
doned in  law — one  might  almost  say  legitimized,  provided  it  be  not 
found  out.    Thus : 

A  sends  B  to  Nueva  Vizcaya  to  buy  a  carabao.  The  regular  commission  for 
this  service  is  ten  pesos,  the  agent  to  deliver  a  living  carabao  to  the  principal, 
and  to  be  responsible  for  the  value  if  the  carabao  die  on  the  route.  This,  the 
usual  agreement,  holds  between  them.  A  furnishes  B  with  eighty  pesos  with 
which  to  purchase  the  animal.  B  returns  with  the  animal,  representing  that 
he  paid  seventy  pesos  for  it,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  paid  out  sixty  pesos, 
thus  gaining  ten  pesos  "squeeze." 

If  A  finds  out  that  B  paid  only  sixty  pesos  for  the  carabao,  the  only  thing  he 
can  do  is  to  collect  the  ten  pesos  difference  between  what  A  paid  and  what  he 
said  he  paid.    He  cannot  assess  punitive  damages. 

68.  Conditions  relieving  a  go-hetween  of  responsihility. — An  act 
of  God  or  the  acts  of  a  public  enemy  relieve  a  go-between  or  an  agent 
from  responsibility.  Thus  an  agent  sent  to  purchase  an  animal  in 
baliwan  (the  stranger  country)  is  under  obligation  to  deliver  it  alive. 
Bvat  if  it  be  struck  by  lightning,  or  if  the  carabao  be  taken  away  from 
him  by  enemies,  and  he  has  a  wound  to  bear  witness  that  he  offered 
due  resistance  to  them  ;  or,  in  case  he  has  no  wound,  if  he  has  witnesses 
or  good  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  enemy  was  so  superior  in  force  as 
to  make  resistance  foolhardy,  he  cannot  be  held  for  payment  of  the 
animal. 

70.  Payment  due  those  who  find  the  body  of  one  dead  hy  violence. 
— An  Ifugao  who  finds  the  body  of  one  dead  by  violence  or  drowning, 
and  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  district  as  himself,  must  perform 
a  general  welfare  feast  to  remove  the  liability  to  misfortune  that  is 
likely  to  result  from  such  an  incident.  Consequently,  he  is  entitled 
to  a  payment,  varying  from  one  to  ten  pesos,  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  dead  person.  If  there  be  more  than  one  who  encounter  the  dead 
body,  all  are  entitled  to  the  same  payment.  This  payment  is  called 
halat. 
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CONTEACTS  FOE  THE  SALE  OF  PEOPEETY 

71.  On  whom  binding. — Contracts  for  the  transfer  of  property  for 
consideration  are  binding  on  the  seller  only.  Rarely,  if  ever,  is  there 
a  payment  to  bind  the  bargain.  The  simple  promise  to  sell  is  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  contract  to  sell.  The  breaking  of  a  contract  to 
sell  renders  the  breaker  of  the  contract  liable  for  damages  only  in 
case  he  took  the  initiative  in  making  the  contract. 

Damages  paid  for  the  breaking  of  a  contract  to  sell,  are  called 
hogop.  In  case  an  agreement  to  sell  a  rice  field  is  broken,  the  damages 
are  usually  one  large  pig  (fifteen  or  twenty  pesos).  In  the  case  of 
questions  of  this  sort  over  minor  property,  the  hogop  may  be  a  death 
blanket,  a  small  pig,  or  a  chicken. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate : 

A  sends  B  as  a  go-between  to  sell  a  rice  field.  B  first  contracts  to  sell  the 
field  to  C.  Later,  knowing  the  terms  of  the  sale  offered  by  A  to  be  very  advan- 
tageous, he  sells  the  field  to  a  kinsman  D. 

In  this  case  B  is  liable  for  the  hogop  to  C. 

In  the  above  ease  B,  after  contracting  to  sell  the  field  to  C,  duly  reports  to 
A  that  C  has  accepted  the  terms  offered,  and  that  he  is  raising  the  amount 
required  for  the  first  payment;  that  he  will  go  again  by  agreement  with  C  to 
receive  this  first  payment  on  such  and  such  a  day.  A  sells  the  field  to  some- 
body else. 

In  this  case  A  is  liable  to  C  for  the  hogop,  and  to  B  for  his  fee  as  go-between. 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  A  has  a  gold  neck-ornament 
for  sale.  C  agrees  to  purchase  at  the  stated  price  and  A  agrees  to  sell  to  him. 
A  sells  the  ornament  to  somebody  else. 

A  is  not  liable  for  the  hogop,  for  the  reason  that  C  made  the  first  advances. 

In  no  case  can  one  who  makes  a  contract  to  buy  be  held  for  any 
payment  of  damages  for  breaking  his  contract. 

lEEIGATION  LAW 

72.  The  law  as  to  new  fields. — If  all  the  land  below  a  spring  or 
small  stream  located  on  ownerless  land,  be  common  land — that  is, 
land  without  an  owner — ^he  who  makes  the  first  rice  field  below  the 
source  of  the  water  supply  is  entitled  to  all  the  water  needed  for  his 
rice  field.  Another  man,  making  a  fice  field  between  the  field  of  the 
first  comer  and  the  source  of  the  water  supply,  may  not  use  the  spring 
or  stream  to  the  detriment  of  the  first  comer. 

But  should  a  man  make  a  field,  be  it  on  common  or  on  owned 
land,  below  a  spring  or  stream,  and  should  another  man  make  a  field 
between  the  first  field  and  the  source  of  the  water  supply  on  owned 
land,  the  second  comer  would  have  the  right  to  whatever  water  might 
be  useful  to  him. 
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73.  The  law  as  to  water. — ^Water  which  has  been  flowing  to  an 
area  of  irrigated  land  may  under  no  circumstances  be  diverted  to 
irrigate  a  different  area,  even  though  that  area  be  nearer  the  source 
of  the  water. 

A  person  who  acquires  rice  fields,  one  of  which  is  near  the  source 
of  the  water  supply  and  the  other  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it, 
may  not  pipe  or  trough  the  water  from  the  upper  field  to  the  lower 
one  if  the  water  has  meantime  been  irrigating  an  intervening  area. 
Thus: 

Manghe  of  Ambabag,  having  a  field  near  Baay,  acquires  a  field  near  Amba- 
bag,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  upstream  from  the  first.  He  threatens  to  put  a 
line  of  troughs  from  one  field  to  another  so  as  to  supply  sufficient  water  to  the 
lower  field.  This  action  would  rob  intervening  fields  of  their  accustomed  water 
supply,  and  would  be  illegal. 

A  spring  belongs  to  him  on  whose  land  it  is  situated,  and  so  also 
does  all  the  water  issuing  from  the  spring.  The  owner  may  sell  the 
surplus  water  to  whom  he  pleases.  The  water  rights  so  sold  are 
perpetual.    Thus : 

A  has  a  rice  field  in  which  there  is  a  spring.  He  sells  the  water  to  B,  whose 
field  is  to  one  side — perhaps  at  a  considerable  distance  from  A 's.  C  has  a  field 
immediately  below  A's.  He  purchases  A's  field  and  unites  it  with  his  own. 
But  he  may  not  divert  the  water  from  A's  original  field  to  his  own  original 
field,  unless  he  buy  the  water  right  from  B. 

74.  The  law  as  to  irrigation  ditches. — Constructors  of  an  irrigation 
ditch  may  sell  interest  in  the  ditch.  The  ditch  thus  shared  with 
others  becomes  an  equal  burden  as  to  upkeep  on  all  the  owners. 

The  constructors  of  an  irrigation  ditch  who  have  sold  part  of  the 
water  from  their  ditch,  must  share  the  water  in  time  of  water  scarcity 
with  those  to  whom  they  have  sold,  in  proportion  to  the  respective 
areas  of  the  rice  fields.  That  is,  every  owner  of  an  irrigation  ditch 
is  entitled  to  a  share  proportionate  to  the  area  of  his  rice  land,  of 
the  water  diverted  by  means  of  the  ditch. 

Repetition  of  the  malicious  destruction  of  an  irrigation  ditch,  or 
the  turning  of  the  water  from  it  or  out  of  it,  is  an  offense  punishable 
by  fine  or  even  in  some  cases  by'death.  The  first  offense,  when  the 
culprit  is  discovered,  is  not  punished ;  but  there  is  a  warning  against 
repetition. 

Diversion  of  water  from  an  irrigation  ditch  in  which  the  diverter 
has  no  interest  is  not  a  very  serious  offense.  On  the  first  offense  the 
diverter  is  warned.  If  he  repeats  it,  all  the  water  is  drained  from 
his  field  or  he  is  given  a  beating. 
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PENAL  LAW 

PENALTIES 

The  Ifugaos  have  two  punishments  for, crime:  the  death  penalty 
and  fine.  These  punishments  are  inflicted  and  executed  by  the 
offended  person  and  his  kin. 

75.  Nature  and  reclioning  of  fines. — Fines  are  of  two  sorts :  fines 
of  "tens,"  iakid,  and  fines  of  "sixes,"  na-onom,  each  unit  of  the  ten 
or  six  being  a  portion  of  the  whole  fine.  The  different  parts  of  the 
fine  go  to  different  people.  Oftentimes  sticks,  knots,  or  notches  are 
used  to  assist  in  calculation.  In  Banaue  and  neighboring  districts 
these  aids  to  calculation  are  also  kept  as  a  record.  The  unit  payments 
grow  successively  smaller  from  the  first  to  the  last. 

The  first  unit  of  any  series  is  called  pu-u,  meaning  "base."  It 
is  of  the  greatest  value,  and  goes  to  the  injured  individual.  The 
second  payment,  sometimes,  goes  to  the  go-between.  In  that  case,  the 
kin  of  the  injured  man  take  all  the  rest.  If  the  fee  of  the  go-between 
be  provided  for  outside  of  the  fine,  the  kin  of  the  injured  man  take 
all  except  the  pu-u,  the  first  unit.  This  is  but  just,  since  they  have 
backed  their  kinsman  in  his  action  against  the  offender,  have  per- 
chance risked  their  lives  in  his  cause,  and  also  stand  ready  at  all 
times  to  help  pay  any  fines  that  others  may  assess  against  him. 

The  second,  and  sometimes  the  third  and  fourth  units,  are  called 
haynuh  di  pu-u,  meaning  "followers  of  the  base."  They  are  of  less 
value  than  the  pu-u.  Then  follow  units  consisting,  each,  of  four  irons 
(spear-heads,  axes,  knives).  These  units  are  called  natauwinan. 
Then  come  units  of  three  irons  each,  called  natuku;  then  units  of  two 
irons  each,  called  nunhadi;  then  units  of  one  iron  each,  called  na-oha. 
In  the  case  of  fines  composed  of  six  units,  there  is  usually  no  haynuh. 

The  Malay  does  nothing  without  first  thoroughly  talking  it  over. 
After  a  payment  has  been  tentatively  consented  to  by  the  offender 
and  his  family,  there  yet  remain  many  conferences' with  the  go-between 
before  everything  is  arranged.  An  uninitiated  white  man  on  seeing  a 
group  of  these  people,  squatted  in  a  circle,  moving  little  sticks  about, 
and  in  heated  discussion,  might  think  they  were  playing  some  primi- 
tive but  absorbing  native  game.  And,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  attitude 
of  their  minds  is  very  different ! 

The  following  tables  of  fines  assessed  for  the  four  degrees  of 
adultery  illustrate  the  manner  of  reckoning  fines,  their  amounts,  the 
value  of  the  units,  as  well  as  the  fines  proper  to  the  three  classes  of 
society  in  the  Kiangan  district. 
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CIECUMSTANCES  WHICH  AFFECT  PENALTY 

Certain  circumstances,  namely,  criminal  responsibility,  alienship, 
kinship,  confession,  and  the  relative  rank  of  offender  and  offended, 
affect  penalty,  either  as  to  its  severity  or  as  to  the  likelihood  of  its 
being  inflicted  at  all. 

7G.  Moral  hirpitude  not  a  factor. — Moral  turpitude,  whicli  plays 
no  small  part  in  our  own  law  in  determining  punishment,  seems  not 
to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  Ifugao  law.  Thus,  such  crimes  as 
incest  between  brother  and  sister,  parricide,  matricide,  fraticide,  and 
treason  against  one's  family,  all  go  unpunished.  Even  the  betrayal 
of  a  co-villager  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  subjects  the  offender  to 
only  a  third  degree  of  likelihood  of  being  punished  (see  sec.  80). 
These  crimes  probably  go  unpunished  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing correlated  fundaments  of  Ifugao  society :  Legal  procedure  is  con- 
ducted by  and  between  families ;  the  family  unit  is  the  most  precious 
thing  in  Ifugao  social  life ;  family  unity  must,  at  all  hazards,  be  pre- 
served. In  the  case  of  a  murder  accomplished  by  treachery,  as  foi 
example,  the  killing  of  a  guest,  the  moral  turpitude  involved  might 
perhaps  hasten  punishment- — it  might  even  increase  its  severity  in 
that  the  kin  of  the  murdered  person  might  retaliate  on  a  greater 
number  of  those  concerned  in  the  murder.  But  such  an  abuse  of 
hospitality  appears  never  to  have  occurred. 

Another  reason  why  what  we  consider  moral  turpitude  does  not 
enter  into  punishment  is  that  treachery,  ambush,  and  accomplishment 
by  superior  force  are  the  rule,  not  only  in  commission  of  crime,  but 
also  in  perfectly  legal  capital  executions  and  seizures  of  property. 

PENAL  EESPONSIBTLITY 

As  between  principals  and  their  accomplices  and  accessories, 
Ifugao  law  recognizes  only  gradations  in  likelihood  of  punishment. 
The  penalty  is  the  same  for  all  of  them;  but  very  frequently  the 
offense  is  considered  as  having  been  expiated  by  the  punishment  of 
those  whose  responsibility  for  it  is  greatest,  and  the  rest  go  free. 

77.  The  nungolat,  or  principal. — The  nungolat  (he  who  was 
strong)  is  the  conceiver,  planner,  and  director  of  an  offense.  He  may 
or  may  not  take  an  active  part  in  its  commission.  Whether  or  not 
he  does  so,  he  is  considered  to  be  responsible  for  it  in  the  highest 
degree.  He  is,  of  all  who  take  part  in  the  offense,  the  most  likely  to 
be  punished. 
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The  following  example,  continued  through  several  succeeding 
sections,  shows  the  various  degrees  of  criminal  responsibility,  and  the 
corresponding  degrees  of  likelihood  of  punishment : 

A  decides  to  avenge  the  death  of»  a  kinsman.  He  consequently  calls  a 
number  of  his  kinsmen  and  proposes  a  war  expedition  to  take  the  head  of  Z, 
an  enemy  concerned  in  the  death  of  the  murdered  kinsman,  in  another  village. 
They  agree.  A  calls  the  family  priests  to  his  house  to  perform  the  necessary 
religious  preliminaries  to  setting  out  on  a  head-hunting  expedition.  The  cere- 
monies are  performed,  and  the  omen  of  the  bile  sac  promises  well.  But,  just 
before  starting,  some  accident  happens  to  A,  which  the  priests  attribute  to  the 
sorcery  of  the  enemy.  A  consequently  does  not  accompany  the  expedition. 
He  is,  notwithstanding,  the  nungolat,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  the  object  of 
vengeance  than  any  other,  should  the  crime  be  accomplished. 

78.  The  tonibok,  or  "tJu-awcr." — In  offenses  in  which  a  spear  is 
thrown,  he  who  throws  the  effective  spear  is  called  the  tonibok.  His 
responsibility  for  the  crime  is  second  to  that  of  the  nungolat,  as  is 
also  his  likelihood  of  being  punished. 

79.  Iha'n  di  nungolat,  the  "companions  of  the  one  who  was 
strong." — Those  who  assist  in  the  commission  of  a  crime  by  reinforc- 
ing, accompanying,  assisting,  backing,  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
committer  thereof,  or  furnishing  anything  needful  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  crime  incur  the  next  lesser  degree  of  criminal  responsi- 
bility and  of  likelihood  of  being  punished  to  those  of  the  conceiver  and 
committer  of  the  crime. 

80.  The  montudol,  "shower,"  or  informer. — One  who  gives  a  per- 
son in  the  act  of  committing  a  crime  information  necessary  to  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  his  intent,  is  guilty  in  the  same  degree 
as  are  persons  of  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Thus,  continuing  the  illustration  started  above,  suppose  that  B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
6,  H,  and  I  go  to  take  the  head  of  A's  enemy  and  theirs.  They  meet  O,  a  eo- 
yillager  of  Z,  the  man  whose  head  they  want  to  take,  and  ask  him  regarding 
Z's  whereabouts.  The  fact  could  not  be  otherwise  than  patent  to  O,  that  a 
head-hunting  party  was  addressing  him.  He  answers  truthfully  that  Z  is  in 
his  sweet-potato  field,  and  that  the  party  may  reach  the  field  by  such  and  such 
by-path  without  their  being  seen  by  Z's  kin  or  co-villagers.  The  party  follows 
O 's  directions.     B  spears  Z. 

B  is  the  tomhoTc;  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  and  I  are  the  "companions  of  the  one 
who  was  strong, ' '  and  O  is  the  montudol. 

81.  Servants  who  commit  crimes  at  the  bidding  of  their  masters. 
— Ketainers  incur  a  lesser  degree  of  criminal  responsibility  than  does 
the  master.  They  will  be  punished  if  the  master  cannot  be  punished. 
Sometimes  both  are  punished. 
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82.  Likelihood  of  punishment. — 

(Continuation  of  illustration  given  above.)  Z 's  kinsmen  of  course  decide 
to  avenge  his  death.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  all  debts  must  be  paid  with  liberal 
interest,  the  interest  being  at  least  equal  to  the  debt.  The  debt  of  life  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  The  kinsmen,  whom  we  will  call  Q,  E,  S,  T,  and  IT, 
decide  that,  at  least,  they  will  kill  A,  the  nungoJat,  and  B,  the  tombok,  and  that 
if  opportunity  offers  they  will  kill  one  or  two  of  the  others.  They  go  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  of  A  and  B  and  lie  in  wait  for  them.  They  may  do  this 
a  number  of  times.  Finally  we  will  suppose  that  they  kill  A.  Their  thirst  for 
blood  is  somewhat  appeased,  and  they  may  not  pursue  their  first  intention.  But 
it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  B  to  be  extremely  cautious.  Z  's  kinsmen 
are  likely  to  make  an  expedition  or  two  to  take  his  head. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  A  dies  a  natural  death  or  falls  in  some  other 
feud.     The  full  likelihood  of  punishment  now  falls  on  B. 

Suppose  that  B,  H,  and  O  walk  past  the  place  of  ambush  of  the  avengers. 
The  latter  will  try  to  make  sure  of  B,  but  will  also  try  to  kill  the  other  two. 

Suppose  that  B,  like  A,  meets  death  in  some  other  way  than  at  the  hands  of 
Z  's  avengers.     C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  and  O  are  now  equally  likely  to  be  punished. 

In  case  several  unsuccessful  expeditions  are  made  to  secure  the  head  of  A 
and  B,  the  avengers  are  likely  to  take  a  head  or  heads  from  some  of  the  others 
rather  than  continually  to  place  themselves  in  jeopardy  by  their  expeditions 
into  an  enemy  region.  Especially  is  this  true  if  the  enemy's  village  be  distant. 
If  the  villages  be  near,  it  is  probable  that  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  or  O  might  walk 
past  the  ambush  of  the  avengers  at  first  with  impunity,  since  the  avengers  are 
desirous  of  taking  the  heads  of  the  principals,  and  do  not  want  to  put  the 
principals  on  their  guard  by  slaying  those  whose  guilt  is  less. 

83.  Drunkenness  and  insanity  in  relation  to  criminal  responsibil- 
ity.— Except  in  the  case  of  murder,  drunkenness  mitigates  the  severity 
of  punishment,  provided  there  be  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  cul- 
prit became  intoxicated  with  the  intent  to  commit  the  crime,  and 
provided  he  sincerely  repents  on  becoming  sober.  Even  insanity  is 
not  an  alleviating  circumstance  in  the  case  of  murder ;  but  it  is  one  in 
all  other  crimes. 

84.  The  relation  of  intent  to  criminal  responsibility. — Gulad  or 
intent,  is  probably  the  greatest  single  factor  in  determining  penal 
responsibility.    Thus : 

A  deed  committed  without  intent,  and  without  carelessness,  is 
excused.  One  has  not,  usually,  even  to  make  restitution  for  the 
injury  done.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  bolo  flying  out  of  a  man 's  hand, 
and  putting  out  the  eye  of  another,  no  damages  were  assessed.  An 
enormous  number  of  men,  every  year,  are  injured  in  the  free-for-all 
scrambles  over  sacrificed  carabaos.  Many  of  these  injuries  result  in 
stiff  joints ;  some  of  them  in  deaths.  In  no  case,  not  even  in  the  case 
of  death,  is  a  payment  demanded.  Suppose  that  in  the  chase  a  num- 
ber of  hunters  have  surrounded  a  wild  boar.     The  boar  charges  one 
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of  them.  This  man  leaps  backward,  and,  at  the  same  time,  draws 
back  his  spear  to  throw  it  at  the  boar.  In  so  doing,  he  stabs  a  com- 
panion behind  him  with  the  shod  end  of  the  spear  handle.  This  is 
not  an  uncommon  accident.  The  others  of  the  party  are  witnesses 
that  the  killing  was  purely  accidental  {naloktat) .  No  fine  is  assessed; 
but  the  killer,  to  show  that  he  is  sorry,  usually  assists  in  the  fiTneral 
feast.  Of  course,  if  there  were  no  witnesses,  and  if  there  were  a 
possible  motive  to  complicate  matters,  the  ending  of  the  case  might 
not  be  so  happy. 

Suppose  that  a  number  of  men  are  throwing  at  a  target  with  their 
spears.  A  child  runs  in  the  way,  and  is  killed.  One-half  the  usual 
fine  for  manslaughter  is  assessed  on  the  ground  that  the  thrower  was 
careless  in  that  he  did  not  make  sure  before  he  threw  the  spear  that 
such  an  accident  could  not  occur.  In  this  case  there  was  an  absence 
of  intent ;  but  carelessness  was  present. 

A  man  kills  a  neighbor  at  night,  acting  under  the  impression  that 
he  is  killing  an  enemy  seeking  his  life.  He  is  subjected  to  a  much 
heavier  fine  than  if  he  had  killed  him  through  carelessness,  since  there 
is  present  both  the  intent  to  kill,  although  not  criminal,  and  careless- 
ness in  that  he  did  not  make  sure  at  whom  he  was  casting  his  spear.^^ 

OTHEE  FACTORS  AFFECTING  LIABILITY 

85.  Alienskip. — If  the  culprit  be  of  a  foreign  village,  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  foreigner  is  a  strong  aggravating  circumstance.  If  found  in 
delicto,  he  is  almost  sure  to  be  killed,  in  cases  of  theft  or  the  more 
serious  crimes.  In  such  crimes  as  insult,  the  same  fine  might  be 
demanded  of  the  foreigner  as  of  a  co-villager,  but  not  so  much  effort 
would  be  made  to  arrange  matters  peaceably.  If  the  fine  demanded 
be  not  paid  and  paid  quickly,  a  kidnapping  would  ensue,  or  the  cul- 
prit would  be  killed.  A  man  committing  a  minor  crime  in  a  foreign 
village  if  not  killed  would  be  caught,  tied,  and  held  prisoner  until 
redeemed. 

86.  Confession. — Confession  before  steps  have  been  taken  to  inflict 
punishment  alleviates  to  a  considerable  degree  except  in  murder  and 
adultery.  In  the  latter  case,  if  the  adulterer  made  a  voluntary  con- 
fession of  guilt  to  the  offended  spouse,  without  having  been  confronted 
with  the  evidence,  it  would  be  taken  as  brazen  boasting,  and  of  the 
nature  of  an  insult. 


13  In  one  case,  to  be  hereafter  considered,  the  absence  of  both  intent  and 
carelessness  do  not  excuse   (see  sec.  105). 
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p  87.  Kinship. — Kinship  is  so  strong  a  mitigating  circumstance  as 
often  to  excuse  crime  altogether.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
crimes  of  one  brother  or  sister  against  another  are  not  punished. 
Inasmuch  as  all  procedure  is  conducted  by  and  between  families,  and 
since  the  family  of  the  two  brothers  is  identical,  procedure  in  such 
cases  is  impossible.  In  the  case  of  relatives  of  remoter  degree,  kin- 
ship is  a  strong  extenuating  circumstance  in  the  event  of  the  more 
serious  crimes.  In  minor  crimes,  while  the  usual  amount  of  the  fine 
might  be  demanded,  it  would  very  frequently  not  be  collected ;  espe- 
cially, if  the  oifender  were  very  poor. 

It  has  previously  been  said  that  the  family  is  the  only  organization, 
political  or  social,  that  the  Ifugao  has,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
precious  and  necessary  to  him,  he  cherishes  it ;  that  Ifugao  law,  conse- 
quently looks  with  the  greatest  disfavor  upon  anything  that  would 
divide  a  family  or  destroy  its  unity. 

In  case  a  man  steals  from  his  cousin,  who  is  married,  restitution 
is  usually  demanded,  together  with  half  the  usual  fine,  which  half 
goes  to  the  cousin's  spouse — not  to  himself.  Insults  on  the  part  of 
one  cousin  to  another  are  rare  and  are  more  rarely  prosecuted. 

88.  Rank,  and  standing  in  the  community. — This  is  probably  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  determining  the  severity  of  punishment  in 
cases  where  a  crime  is  punishable  by  fine.  But  the  aggressiveness  and 
the  war  footing  of  the  two  parties  to  the  controversy  enter  even  here 
to  an  astounding  degree. 

In  the  Kiangan-Maggok  area,  there  are  three  grades  of  fines — the 
highest  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  of  one  kadangyang  or  rich  man, 
against  another ;  a  medium  grade  for  crimes  of  persons  of  the  tumok, 
or  middle  class,  against  -each  other ;  and  a  third  and  lowest  grade  for 
the  nawatwat,  the  poverty  stricken.^*  Each  lower  grade  of  fine  is  a 
little  more  than  half  the  next  higher  one. 

In  the  Kababuyan  area,  there  are  five  grades  of  fines — one  for  the 
very  rich,  one  for  the  fairly  rich,  one  for  the  middle  class,  one  for 
the  poor,  one  for  the  poverty  stricken.  In  Sapao  and  in  Asin,  there 
are  four  grades. 

So  long  as  both  offender  and  offended  are  of  the  same  class,  there 
is  no  trouble  about  determining  the  fine  proper  in  a  given  case.  But 
when  they  are  of  different  classes,  the  case  is  not  so  simple,  and  the 
factors  of  fighting  strength  and  personality  enter. 


'^*  Kadangyanc) :  an  upper-class  person.  In  most  parts  of  Ifugao  persons  must 
give  expensive  feasts  to  attain  this  rank.  Tiunolc:  persons  who  have  enough 
rice  to  last  them  throughout  the  year,  but  wlio  do  not  sell  rice.  Nawatwat : 
persons  who  are  poverty  stricken. 
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Suppose  that  E,  a  rich  man,  commits  adultery  against  P,  a  poor  man.  P 
sends  a  go-between  to  demand  the  highest  grade  of  fine  for  this  crime — that  is, 
the  grade  which  kadangyang  pay.  E  does  not  deny  the  crime,  but  states  that 
he  considers  the  payment  of  the  fine  that  is  due  one  rich  man  from  another 
preposterous.  He  states  that  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  fine  proper  to  the  poorer 
class.  To  this  P  replies  that  he  did  not  begin  this  action  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  money,  but  for  the  purpose  of  so  punishing  E  as  to  make  a  repetition 
of  the  crime  improbable.    There  are  three  possible  endings  in  such  a  case: 

(a)  P's  kin  represent  to  him  that  they  cannot  afford  to  have  war  with  E; 
that  E's  people  hold  a  lot  of  debts  over  their  heads;  that  should  E  prove 
obdurate,  and  should  the  affair  end  in  a  lance  throwing,  E's  people  would  wipe 
them  off  the  earth.  They  advise  P  to  be  satisfied  with  the  lowest  grade  of  fine. 
He  agrees. 

(b)  P  and  E  compromise  on  the  grade  of  fine  that  is  midway  between  their 
stations;  that  is,  the  fine  of  the  middle  class.  In  Kiangan  this  is  the  usual 
settlement. 

(c)  P  shows  such  bungot  (wrath  and  ferocity)  that  E's  kin  advise  him  to 
pay  the  larger  fine.  They  point  out  that  the  fine  is  a  small  matter  as  compared 
with  the  loss  of  life,  and  state  that  there  is  no  telling  what  this  poverty-stricken 
but  rampant  dog  will  do.  This  settlement  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Kiangan 
area,  where  the  poor  people  have  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  bravery,  but  rare 
in  other  parts  of  Ifugao. 

Aside  from  other  matters,  the  diplomacy  and  tact  of  the  go-between  would 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  toward  determining  which  of  these  contingencies  would 
result. 

It  is  extremely  hard  to  make  a  general  statement  as  to  fines  when 
offender  and  offended  are  of  different  classes.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  fines  assessed  average  the  amount  midway  between  the  fines 
proper  to  the  two  classes  concerned.  Thus,  when  a  poor  man  offends 
a  rich  man,  and  when  a  rich  man  offends  a  poor  man,  the  average  of 
the  fines  assessed  equals  approximately  the  fine  assessed  for  injuries 
within  the  middle  class.  In  questions  in  which  rich  and  middle  class 
persons  are  involved,  the  fines  approximate  an  amount  half  way 
between  the  fines  of  the  rich  and  of  the  middle  classes. 

89.  Importance  of  influential  position  and  personality. — The  fact 
has  already  been  mentioned  (see  sec.  4)  that  Ifugao  administration  of 
justice  is  remarkably  personal  in  nature.  We  have  just  seen,  in  the 
example  given  in  section  88,  to  what  an  extent  personality  and  war- 
footing  enter  into  the  infliction  of  fines  when  offender  and  offended 
are  of  different  classes.  Nowhere  can  a  man  of  magnetism  and  force 
reap  greater  benefit  from  these  qualities,  relatively  speaking,  than  in 
an  Ifugao  controversy.  The  fact  stares  us  in  the  face  in  every  phase 
of  Ifugao  law,  especially  in  procedure. 

89a.  Cripples  and  unfortunates. — Cripples  and  those  afflicted  by 
disfigurements  or  disfiguring  diseases  are  often  in  a  desperate  mood 
for  the  reason  that  life  is  not  at  all  precious  to  them.    They  are  likely 
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to  be  erratic  and  to  constitute  exceptions  in  punishment  of  crimes  and 
procedure.  I  remember  a  case  that  happened  in  Baay  District  a  few 
years  ago  which  illustrates  to  what  extent  determination  and  absolute 
abandon  to  a  single  purpose  are  valuable  in  carrying  a  point  in  Ifugao 
procedure.  I  did  not  make  note  of  the  names  but  shall  designate 
the  rich  man  as  R  and  the  poor  man  as  P.  P  was  afflicted  with  the 
disease  hiphip — probably  ichthyosis — a  skin  disease  in  which  the  skin 
becomes  white,  rough,  and  scaly.  R  met  P  one  day  and  sneered  at 
him,  saying,  "Although  you  have  neither  fields,  gongs,  nor  jewelry,  I 
see  that  you  have  become  a  kadongyang,  for  you  are  wearing  a  white 
coat"  (referring  to  the  skin  disease).  P  became  violently  angry  but 
restrained  himself  from  assaulting  R.  He  calmly  informed  R  that 
for  this  insult  he  fined  him  a  large  and  valuable  field,  R's  property  in 
Dayukong ;  that  life  meant  little  to  himself,  and  that  if  R  resisted  and 
interfered  with  his  taking  possession  of  the  field,  he  would  certainly 
kill  him.  P  further  stated  that  he  knew  that  R's  kin  would  retaliate 
and  that  he  would  lose  his  own  life  but  that  he  did  not  care  since  he 
was  miserable  anyway.  None  of  the  women  would  deign  him  their 
favors  and  being  poor — well,  what  was  the  use  of  living!  P  carried 
his  point  and  maintains  possession  of  the  field  to  this  day.  Having  the 
field,  he  managed  to  get  a  wife,  who,  although  homely,  has  borne  him 
two  or  three  children  who  are  not  afflicted  with  his  disease. 

Another  case  in  point  is  the  following:  Piklud,  a  fairly  wealthy 
man  of  Kurug,  was  paralyzed  from  the  knees  down  and  in  his  locomo- 
tion he  had  to  crawl  on  all  fours.  He  loaned  a  neighbor  a  chicken. 
There  was  a  quarrel  over  the  repayment  of  this  which  left  ill  feeling 
between  the  two.  A  little  while  after  the  quarrel,  the  neighbor  met 
Piklud  crawling  along  the  path  through  the  village,  and  called  to  him 
as  to  a  dog,  "Doa!  doa !  de-de-de!"  Piklud  pretended  not  to  notice 
and  even  feigned  amiability.  He  gossiped  a  little  about  the  drought 
which  was  parching  the  rice  fields.  Finally  he  said,  "Let  me  see  your 
spear."  He  felt  the  edge  and  then  with  the  words,  "It  is  pretty 
sharp,  isn  't  it  ? "  he  thrust  it  upward  into  the  other 's  abdomen. 

THE   PRINCIPAL   CRIMES   AND    THEIR   FREQUENCY 

90.  List  of  ojfcnses. — In  the  Kiangan-Nagakaran-Maggok  area,  the 
principal  crimes,  in  order  of  their  probable  frequency,  are :  sorcery ; 
adultery;  theft;  murder  (or  in  the  case  of  women  and  children,  kid- 
napping) ;  the  putting  of  an  innocent  person  in  the  position  of  being 
considered  an  accessory  to  crime ;  manslaughter ;  rape  of  a  married 
woman  ;  arson ;  incest.  Minor  crimes  are  :  insult ;  slander ;  false  accu- 
sation ;  rape  of  a  girl. 
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SOECEEY 

91.  The  ayak  (soul-stealing)  is  a  series  of  religious  ceremonies  in 
which  tlie  sorcerer  calls  to  a  feast  the  ancestral  spirits  of  some  man 
whose  death  he  desires  to  encompass,  together  with  many  maleficent 
spirits  and  deities,  and  bribes  them  to  bring  to  him,  incarnated  as 
a  blue-bottle  fly,  a  dragon  fly,  or  a  bee,  the  soul  of  the  man  whose 
death  he  desires.  When  one  of  the  insects  mentioned  comes  to  drink 
of  the  rice  wine  in  front  of  the  sorcerer,  it  is  imprisoned  and  put  into 
a  bamboo  joint  tightly  corked.  The  enemy,  being  thus  deprived  of 
his  soul,  will  die. 

This  form  of  sorcery  cannot  be  practiced  unless  the  sorcerer  knows 
the  names  of  the  ancestral  spirits  of  his  victim-to-be.  For  this  reason, 
when  the  Lamot  people,  who  are  famous  sorcerers,  come  to  Kiangan 
and  approach  a  religious  feast,  the  Kiangan  people  do  not  invoke  their 
ancestral  spirits  until  after  the  visitors  have  gone.  Needless  to  say, 
sorcery  is  always  practiced  in  secret.  It  sometimes  happens  that  it 
is  practiced  by  a  man  against  his  kin.  In  such  a  case,  kinship  does 
not  extenuate  his  punishment,  since  the  preservation  of  the  family 
necessitates  the  extirpation  of  the  sorcerer  within  its  gates.  This 
is  the  only  exception  I  know  of  to  the  general  rule  that  a  family  may 
not  proceed  against  one  of  its  members. 

92.  Other  forms  of  sorcery. — Certain  persons  have  an  evil  "cut" 
of  the  eye,  which,  whether  they  wish  it  or  not,  brings  misfortune  or 
sickness  on  whomsoever  or  whatsoever  they  see.  Injury  by  means  of 
the  "evil  eye"  may  be  effected  intentionally  or  entirely  uninten- 
tionally. 

The  words  of  certain  persons  even  though  innocent  and  uncon- 
nected with  evil,  and  though  spoken  as  they  usually  are  without 
malicious  intent,  have  the  quality  of  bringing  whatever  is  spoken 
to  an  evil  end. 

Thus  A,  afflicted  with  the  "blasting  word,"  goes  to  the  house  of  B,  and, 
seeing  a  sow  with  a  litter  of  handsome  pigs,  remarks,  "That's  a  fine  litter  of 
pigs  you  have!  "  If  A  be  truly  afflicted  with  the  blasting  word,  the  pigs  will 
die,  even  though  A  was  without  intent  to  do  injury,  and  was  even  ignorant  of 
his  affliction. 

The  evil  eye  and  the  blasting  word  are  frequent  afflictions — afflic- 
tions that  their  possessor  is  the  last  to  learn  about.  They  may  be 
cured  by  the  possessor's  offering  sacrifices  of  the  proper  sort.  In  the 
event  of  injury  unintentionally  being  done  by  evil  eye  or  blasting 
word,  no  punishment  is  meted  out,  although  in  some  cases  restitution 
is  demanded. 
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Curses  are  of  two  kinds:  directly  by  word,  and  indirectly  by 
curses  laid  on  food,  drink,  or  betels.  Kiangan  people  are  afraid  to 
purchase  rice  from  the  Lamot  people  to  the  south  of  them  through 
fear  of  being  affected  by  curses  that  may  have  been  laid  on  the  rice. 

93.  Punishment  of  sorcery. — Sorcerers  are  not  punished  hyster- 
ically. To  his  credit,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Ifugao  proceeds  slowly 
in  condemning  a  person  for  this  crime.  Before  he  takes  action,  he 
demands  not  merely  strong  grounds  for  suspicion,  but  proof  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  suspected  person  is  a  sorcerer.  Proof  that 
one  has  performed  the  ayak  ceremony  against  a  person  is  sufficient 
ground  for  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  evil  eye  and  the  blasting  word,  it  must  be  proved  that  the  death 
of  the  pigs,  the  betel  vine,  or  whatever  it  be  that  dies,  was  due  to  the 
glance  or  words  of  the  bewitched,  and  that  both  glance  and  words 
were  used  with  evil  intent.  This  would  obviously  be  hard  to  do ;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  justifying  an  injured  person  in  killing  such  a 
sorcerer  or  bewitched  one,  a  record  of  previous  misdeeds  of  the  kind, 
and  a  general  conviction,  in  which  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  man's 
kin  concurred,  that  the  suspect  was  a  malicious  sorcerer,  would  be 
sufficient. 

A  curse,  by  one  who  has  no  reputation  for  supernatural  powers,  is 
punishable  by  the  following  fine  : 


Kadangyang 

Middle  Class 

Nawatwat 

Hin-balcid    (One   ten) 

Hin-bakid    (One 

ten) 

Na-onom    (Six) 

Pu-u    (2  death 

Pu-u    (death 

Pu-u   (dili)             ?8.00 

blankets)          P16.00 

blanket) 

P8.00 

Natauwinan               1.00 

Haymib  paJyulc          5.00 

Baymib  palyiiJc 

5.00 

Nuntulm                       -50 

Haynub  palyul-          2.00 

Haynub  palyuk 

2.00 

Natuku                         -50 

Natauwinan               1.00 

Natauwinan 

1.00 

Na-oha                          -20 

Natauwinan               1.00 

Natauwinan 

1.00 

Liwa  comes  out  of 

Natauwinan               1.00 

Natauwinan 

.50 

the   No-onoin 

Natauwinan                  .50 

Nuntiiku 

.50 

NuntuJcu  (3  each)       .50 

NuntuTcu 

.40 

NuntuTcu                       .50 

Nunbadi 

.40 

Na-oha 

.20 

?27.50 

Liwa  comes  out  of 

lAica  or  fee  of 

the  Hin-bal'id 

go-between  (1 

death  blanket)    ?8.00 

Total, 

Total,  P35.50 

?19.00 

Total,  ?10.20 

A  curse  by  one  who  had  a  reputation  of  being  a  sorcerer  might 
possibly  lead  to  the  death  of  the  sorcerer  on  the  spot.  In  case  he  were 
not  killed,  and  the  person  or  thing  cursed  died,  the  death  penalty 
would  be  inflicted  later. 

The  following  instances  will  be  of  value  as  illustrations.  Some  are 
recent,  others  historical: 
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Before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  Atiwan  of  Longa  acquired  a  reputation 
as  a  sorcerer.  He  killed  several  of  his  kinsmen  in  Baay.  Even  his  relatives  in 
Longa  admitted  that  he  was  a  sorcerer,  and  said  that  he  ought  to  be  killed. 
Ginnid  of  Baay  and  several  companions  went  to  Longa  one  night,  and  called  to 
Atiwan  that  they  had  come  to  see  him.  He  opened  the  house  and  put  down 
the  ladder.  The  party  ascended,  and  set  upon  Atiwan  with  their  war  knives 
and  killed  him.  In  trying  to  protect  him.,  his  wife,  Dinaon,  was  wounded.  The 
killing  was  universally  approved. 

Kimudwe  (alias  Dulnuan)  of  Tupplak  is  a  famous,  or  rather  an  infamous, 
sorcerer.  Owing  to  a  quarrel  with  one  of  his  nephews,  Butlong,  over  a  debt, 
he  performed  an  ayak  to  cause  the  latter 's  death.  Butlong  was  informed  of 
the  fact  by  one  who,  eavesdropping  below  Kimudwe 's  house,  heard  the  prayers 
and  incantations.  On  a  certain  day  on  which  there  was  a  feast  in  Ambabag, 
to  which  Kimudwe  was  nearly  certain  to  come,  Butlong  waylaid  him,  firing  a 
rifle  at  him  from  cover  near  Ambabag.  His  marksmanship  was  atrocious. 
Before  he  could  reload  women  rushed  out  from  the  village  and  covered 
Kimudwe  with  their  bodies,  interceding,  and  stating  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
certainty  that  Kimudwe  was  guilty  to  justify  his  nephew  in  killing  him.  (This 
occurred  in  the  interval  between  Spanish  and  American  rule.) 

Kimudwe  is  reputed  to  have  killed  by  means  of  sorcery  several  of  his  kins- 
men. Recently  a  child  died  in  Tupplak  whose  death  was  attributed  to  him. 
He  killed,  it  is  said,  the  son  of  Bahni,  another  of  his  nephews.  Bahni  sent 
Dulinayan  of  Ambabag  as  a  go-between  to  Kimudwe  to  challenge  him  to  an 
ordeal,  saying  that  he  had  no  intention  of  killing  him,  even  if  guilty,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  prejudice  of  the  Americans  against  such  doings,  but  for  his  own 
satisfaction  he  wanted  to  know  if  Kimudwe  were  the  sorcerer.  He  stated  that  in 
case  Kimudwe  won  in  the  ordeal,  he  (Bahni)  would  pay  a  fine  of  a  gold  bead  for 
having  accused  him  falsely.  This  was  an  unusually  large  fine.  Kimudwe 
refused,  or  rather  evaded,  sa.ying:  "  If  I  am  a  sorcerer,  it  is  a  case  of  the  entire 
family,  including  Bahni,  being  guilty."  In  other  words,  he  took  refuge  behind 
the  Ifugao  doctrine  of  collective  responsibility  (see  sec.  4). 

In  cases  of  strong  suspicion,  a  supposed  sorcerer  was  often  openly 
accused  and  challenged  to  an  ordeal.  The  ordeal  was  usually  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  duel,  the  two  exchanging  spears  at  twenty  steps 
(20  meters)  distance.  If  the  ordeal  showed  the  suspect  guilty,  he 
was  killed  if  he  stayed  in  the  region.  He  was  not,  however,  killed 
on  the  field  of  duel — unless  killed  in  the  duel  or  ordeal  itself — because 
such  an  execution  might  precipitate  a  battle  with  this  kin. 


ADULTERY 
94.  Forms  of  adultery. — In  its  unaggravated  form,  adultery  is 
called  luktap.  Luktap  signifies  sexual  intercourse  between  a  spouse 
and  some  person  other  than  the  one  to  whom  he  (or  she)  be  married, 
uncomplicated  by  insults  and  scandalous  behavior  flaunted  in  the  face 
of  the  injured  spouse.  The  intention  to  abandon  the  spouse  is  either 
not  present,  or  is  concealed. 
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The  aggravated  form  of  adultery  is  called  hokwit.  It  consists 
of  openly  and  scandalously  bestowing  one's  love  and  body  upon  some 
other  person  than  the  spouse ;  of  insulting  the  injured  spouse ;  or  of 
repeatedly,  while  living  under  the  same  roof  with  the  spouse,  meeting 
the  third  person  and  having  sexual  intercourse.  The  intention  is 
present  of  separating  (or  effecting  a  separation)  from  the  injured 
spouse.    The  following  is  an  illustration : 

Maxima,  a  girl  of  Umbul,  was  married  to  Ananayo  of  Pindungan.  But 
Ananayo  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  puberty,  while  Maxima  herself  had 
reached  that  age.  Sergeant  Dominong,  of  the  constabulary  company  at  Kiangan, 
began  paying  attentions  to  Maxima,  while  Maxima  was  living  in  the  house  of 
Ananayo 's  father.  During  the  season  of  watching  the  rice  fields  against  theft 
of  water  these  two  continually  cohabited,  the  sergeant  going  to  where  Maxima 
was  watching  the  fields  at  night.  Ananayo  attaining  the  age  of  puberty  in 
the  meantime,  Maxima  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  Both  Maxima 
and  Dominong  were  guilty  of  Jwkwit  in  this  case.  Maxima's  conduct -was  con- 
sidered especially  reprehensible,  since  she  was  a  hinawit  in  the  house  of  Ananayo 's 
father  (see  sec.  14). 

-■  95.  Punishment  of  adultery. — In  both  luktap  and  hokwit,  the 
offending  spouse  and  the  lover  (or  mistress)  are  equally  guilty.  Each 
is  equally  liable  to  punishment.  However,  the  offended  spouse  may, 
if  he  chooses,  forgive  the  offending  spouse  without  forgiving  the 
partner  in  crime.  This  frequently  happens.  A  wife  is  more  likely 
to  forgive  than  is  a  husband. 

The  adulterer  when  taken  in  delicto  is  sometimes  punished  by 
death.  The  offended  spouse  is  justified  by  public  opinion  in  adminis- 
tering this  punishment  to  a  considerably  greater  degree  than  our  laws 
in  the  United  States  would  justify  him.  Several  stories  are  told  of 
persons  caught  in  the  commission  of  this  crime  who  were  impaled  by 
a  single  spear  thrust.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  kin  of  those  killed 
for  this  crime  rarely  look  upon  the  killing  as  justified,  and  often  avenge 
it.  They  take  the  stand  that  the  offended  spouse  ought  to  have 
demanded  the  usual  fine ;  that  if  this  had  not  been  immediately  forth- 
coming, no  one  would  have  questioned  the  propriety  of  the  killing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  kin  of  the  offended  spouse  take  the  ground, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  in  general  public  opinion  backs  them  in  it, 
that  a  self-respecting  man  could  not  well  do  otherwise  than  kill  the 
offender,  and  that  the  holding  off  and  demanding  money  would  savor 
too  much  of  the  mercenary. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  sexual  offense  committed  after  the  mommon 
ceremony  is  punished  by  a  small  fine ;  that  an  offense  committed  after 
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the  imbango  or  hingot  ceremonies  is  punished  by  a  larger  fine,  and 
that  an  offense  committed  after  the  hubun  ceremony  is  punished  by 
what  to  the  Ifugao  is  a  very  large  fine.  These  fines  are  diagramed 
Jfugao  fashion  in  sec.  75.  Hokwit,  aggravated  adultery,  is  punished 
by  twice  the  greatest  fine  demanded  in  the  case  of  simple  adultery, 
luktap. 

Adultery  being  a  very  hard  crime  to  prove,  the  Ifugao  takes  as 
proof:  (1)  the  confession  of  either  party;  (2)  evidence  that  the 
accused  wilfully  and  intentionally  placed  themselves  in  such  a  posi- 
tion or  circumstances  that  the  crime  would  be  presumed  by  any 
reasonable  person  to  have  been  consummated.  Thus,  the  sleeping  of 
the  accused  together  at  night  in  the  absence  of  the  spouse  would  be 
sufficient  evidence. 

Both  offenders  must  pay  the  fine  demanded  by  the  circumstances 
to  the  offended  party  or  parties.  Thus,  if  both  the  offenders  be  mar- 
ried, each  must  pay  a  fine  to  (a)  his  own  offended  spouse,  and  (6) 
to  the  offended  spouse  of  the  partner  in  the  crime.  The  pu-u  of  the 
fine  goes  to  the  offended  spouse — the  rest  to  the  kin  of  the  offended 
spouse.  In  addition  to  paying  the  fine,  should  the  offender  desire 
to  continue  the  marriage  relation  with  his  offended  spouse,  he  must 
provide  animals  and  other  perquisites  for  a  honga  (general  welfare 
feast)  in  which  the  kin  of  both  parties  take  part,  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  start  the  spouses  anew  in  domestic  harmony  and  felicity, 
and  in  all  that  the  Ifugao  considers  prosperity,  namely,  abundance 
of  pigs,  chickens,  rice,  and  children. 

96.  Sex  in  relation  to  punishment  for  adultery. — Although  the 
punishment  for  adultery  is  the  same  for  either  sex,  the  likelihood  of 
the  adulterer's  being  punished  is  much  greater  if  the  offender  be  a 
woman  than  if  he  be  a  man.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  men  are  more 
jealous  than  women  and  less  attached  to  their  spouses,  usually.  A 
great  deal  of  adultery  on  the  part  of  men  goes  unpunished.  Most 
women  would  rather  not  hear  about  the  peccadillos  of  their  husbands. 
They  do  not  want  to  take  action  unless  it  be  forced  upon  them.  But 
once  the  matter  is  brought  to  their  "official  attention,"  they  have  to 
take  action  in  order  to  "save  face."  Women  sometimes  tell  their 
husbands  "It  would  be  all  right  for  you  to  have  a  mistress  if  you 
could  only  do  so  without  my  hearing  of  it."  And  when  they  learn 
of  some  such  offense  on  the  part  of  their  husbands,  they  sometimes 
upbraid  them,  saying:  "Oh,  why  didn't  you  do  this  thing  in  such  a 
way  that  I  would  not  hear  of  it  ? " 
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The  husband,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  punishes,  and  often 
divorces  his  offending  wife. 

Once  an  offense  is  known,  it  must  be  acted  on.  Otherwise,  the 
offended  spouse  is  considered  to  be  lacking  in  self  respect.  And 
indeed  I  believe  that  the  insult  involved  in  adultery  is  more  serious 
than  any  other  phase  of  the  crime.  The  Malay's  "face"  is  exceed- 
ingly dear  to  him. 

•       THE  TAKING  OF  LIFE 

97.  General  considerations. — It  is  extremely  difficult  to  unravel 
the  law,  if  there  be  a  law,  with  respect  to  murder,  executions,  and 
war.  The  Ifugao  has  no  tribunals  to  sentence,  and  no  government  to 
execute.  He  makes  no  declarations  of  war.  Doubtless  no  two  nations 
or  tribes  of  the  world  ever  engaged  in  a  warfare  in  which  each  did 
not  consider  the  other  the  aggressor,  or  at  least,  the  offender.  The  same 
is  true  with  respect  to  feuds  between  families,  which  were  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  families  themselves.  In  spite  of  the  years  of 
American  occupation  during  which  comparative  peace  has  prevailed, 
these  feuds  still  exist.  We  must  substitute,  however,  for  patriotism, 
fraternal  and  filial  love ;  the  sense  of  duty  to  the  unavenged  dead,  love 
of  vengeance,  and  intense  hatred  engendered  and  justified  by  a  well 
learned  catalogue  of  wrongs  and  assassinations  inflicted  on  the  family 
by  the  enemy  family.  Once  started,  a  blood  feud  was  well  nigh 
eternal  (unless  ended  by  a  fusion  of  the  families  by  means  of  mar- 
riage), for  the  reason  that  what  was  a  righteous  execution  to  one 
family  was  a  murder  (usually  treacherous)  to  the  other. 

Outside  of  manslaughter,  to  be  treated  of  later,  it  may  be  stated  as 
a  general  tenet  of  Ifugao  practice  that  the  taking  of  a  life  must  be 
paid  by  a  life.  Considering,  too,  that  a  member  of  an  Ifugao  family 
rarely  if  ever  effected  or  accomplished  any  except  the  most  ordinary 
and  elemental  acts  without  previous  consultation  with  his  family,  and 
that  nearly  all  killings  were  effected  pursuant  to  a  decision  of  a  family 
council,  it  was  not  without  a  fair  show  of  reason  that  Ifugao  law  held 
that  a  murder  might  be  punished  almost  as  well  by  the  execution  of 
some  member  of  the  murderer's  family  as  by  the  execution  of  the 
murderer  himself.  For,  if  not  principals  in  the  commission  of  the 
crime,  other  members  of  the  family  were  at  least  accomplices  or 
accessories.  Indeed  Ifugao  law  held  the  whole  family  guilty,  looking 
upon  the  crime,  quite  correctly,  as  an  offense  for  which  the  whole 
family  was  responsible. 
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War,  murder,  and  the  death  penalty  exacted  in  execution  of  jus- 
tice, in  the  Ifugao's  society  are  so  near  each  other  as  to  be  almost 
synonymous  terms.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  capital  execution 
for  crime  is  nearly  always  looked  upon  by  the  kin  of  the  executed  as 
being  a  murder;  it  is  retaliated  by  them,  by  what  to  them  is  a  jus- 
tifiable execution ;  but  by  what,  to  the  killers,  is  considered  as  a 
murder  to  be  punished  by  another  execution,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

The  Ifugao  has  one  general  law,  which  with  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions he  applies  to  killings,  be  they  killings  in  war,  murders,  or  execu- 
tions, which  public  opinion  would  pronounce  justifiable  and  legal. 
That  law  is :  A  life  must  he  paid  hy  a  life.  Let  us  pass  now  to  a  con- 
sideration of  various  classes  of  the  takings  of  human  life. 

98.  Executions  justifiable  by  Ifugao  law. — Public  opinion  or  cus- 
tom, or  both,  justify  the  taking  of  a  life  in  punishment  for  the  follow- 
ing crimes :  sorcery ;  murder ;  persistent  and  wilful  refusal  to  pay 
a  debt  when  there  is  the  ability  to  pay ;  adultery  discovered  in 
flagrante;  theft  by  one  of  a  foreign  district;  refusal  to  pay  a  fine 
assessed  for  crime  or  for  injury  suffered.  But  even  though  custom 
and  public  opinion  justify  the  administration  of  the  extreme  penalty 
in  these  cases,  the  kin  of  the  murdered  man  do  not,  in  most  cases,  con- 
sider the  killing  justified.  There  are  innumerable  circumstances  that 
complicate  a  given  case.  Was  the  sorcery  proven  or  only  suspected? 
Was  it  a  murder  that  the  man  committed ;  or  was  he  justified  in  the 
killing?  Would  not  the  debtor  have  come  to  his  right  mind  had 
his  creditor  waited  a  little  longer ;  and  did  the  creditor  approach  him 
in  the  right  way  with  reference  to  the  debt?  Did  not  the  woman 
make  advances  in  the  adultery  case  that  no  self-respecting  male  could 
turn  down?  Was  not  the  indemnity  assessed  too  large  or  otherwise 
improper  ;  or  did  the  injured  party  wait  long  enough  for  the  payment  ? 
These  and  a  thousand  other  questions  may  arise  with  respect  to  the 
various  cases. 

If  the  death  penalty  be  inflicted  by  persons  of  a  foreign  district, 
it  is  sure  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  murder. 

At  feasts  and  gatherings  about  the  "bowl  that  cheers"  and  espe- 
cially in  drunken  brawls,  an  unavenged  killing,  no  matter  what  the 
circumstances,  is  likely  to  be  brought  up  as  a  reflection  upon  the 
bravery  or  manhood  of  the  living  kin,  and  so  urge  them  to  the  aveng- 
ing of  what  was  really  a  justified  execution. 

Murder,  sorcery,  and  a  refusal  to  pay  the  fine  for  adultery  justify 
the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty  even  on  a  kinsman  if  he  is  not  too 
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close  a  relative.  An  execution  of  one  kinsman  by  another  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  avenged  as  is  justifiable  execution  by  one  outside  the 
family.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  Ifugao  law: 
The  family  must  at  all  hazards  be  preserved. 

99.  Feuds. — A  feud  is  a  series  of  takings  of  human  life  as  venge- 
ance, in  which  the  heads  may  or  may  not  be  taken.  There  are  some 
hundreds  of  ways  in  which  feuds  may  start.  As  a  rule  they  begin  with 
a  taking  of  life  that  is  not  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  kin  of  him  whose 
life  was  taken.  They  may  begin  from  a  retaliation  for  a  kidnapping 
or  even  from  an  accidental  killing.  Feuds  exist  between  neighboring 
districts,  or  districts  not  far  distant  between  which  to  a  certain  extent 
ties  of  blood  and  marriage  exist.  It  is  exceedingly  rare — if  it  ever 
occurs — that  entire  villages  or  districts  are  involved.  The  feud  is  an 
afi'air  between  families  only.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  vengeances 
and  "returning  of  vengeances."  Feuds  may  even  start  within  the 
district ;  but  as  a  rule,  they  are  short  lived,  being  stopped  by  the 
counsel  of  the  influential.  Feuds  between  districts  are  well  nigh 
interminable  usually,  but  may  come  to  an  end  by  means  of  intermar- 
riage or  when  one  or  two  of  the  leaders  of  each  family  are  afflicted  by 
certain  diseases^''  thought  to  be  inflicted  by  certain  deities  that  desire 
the  peace  ceremony.  As  has  been  hitherto  stated,  each  killing  in  a 
feud  is  considered  by  the  killers  to  be  an  entirely  justifiable  execution 
in  punishment  of  crime.  The  deities  of  war  and  justice  are  called  to 
witness  that  the  debt  is  not  yet  paid.  Contemporaneously,  the  kin  of 
the  slain  are  calling  on  the  same  deities  to  witness  that  their  family  is 
sorely  afflicted;  that  no  debt  was  owed  the  others;  that  no  chickens 
or  pigs,  or  rice  had  been  borrowed ;  that  no  theft  or  other  crime  had 
been  committed,  and  so  on;  yet,  that  innocent,  they  are  being 
slaughtered. 

100.  War. — Before  the  American  occupation,  districts  that  were 
far  distant  might  be  said  to  be  continually  at  war  with  each  other. 
The  war  was  carried  on  as  a  series  of  head-takings.  There  was  no 
formal  declaration  of  war.  As  a  rule  there  were  no  large  expeditions 
to  the  enemy  country,  and  heads  were  taken  from  ambush,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  an  enemy  village  or  along  much  traveled  paths.  Women's 
heads  were  taken  in  these  exploits ;  but  not  as  a  rule,  in  feuds.  To 
avenge  lives  taken  in  war,  while  no  doubt  the  life  of  the  actual  head- 
taker  was  preferable,  the  life  of  any  person  of  the  enemy  village  might 
be  taken ;  just  as  in  feuds,  the  life  of  any  member  of  the  enemy  family 
might  be  taken. 


13  Tuberculosis  and  persistent  cough  (see  sec.  141). 
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101.  Head-taking. — Heads  were  not  taken  in  the  case  of  executions 
for  injury.  In  feuds  within  a  district,  heads  were  not  taken.  Ill  feuds 
between  families  of  different  districts,  heads  might  or  might  not  be 
taken.  Usually  they  were  taken  if  there  were  no  ties  of  kinship 
between  the  districts.  It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  there 
was  no  definite  boundary  between  districts,  and  consequently,  no  well- 
defined  line  beyond  which  heads  might  be  taken.  Families  from  the 
southern  part  of  a  district  would  take  heads  in  territory  from  which 
those  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district  would  not  take  them.  Heads 
were  always  taken  in  the  ease  of  those  killed  in  war,  if  circumstances 
permitted. 

102.  Hibul  or  homicide. — The  Ifugao  law  clearly  recognizes  several 
grades  of  homicide. 

(a)  The  taking  of  life  when  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  both  intent  and 
carelessness.  As  for  example,  in  the  case  already  cited  (see  sec.  84),  when  a 
party  of  hunters  have  a  wild  boar  at  bay.  The  boar,  as  there  stated,  charges 
the  most  advanced  of  the  hunters,  and  in  retreating  backwards,  the  latter  jabs 
one  of  his  companions  with  the  shod  point  of  his  spear  handle.  There  is  no 
penalty  for  such  a  taking  of  life. 

(b)  The  taking  of  life  when  there  is  clearly  an  absence  of  intent,  but  a 
degree  of  carelessness.  For  example,  a  number  of  men  are  throwing  spears 
at  a  mark.  A  child  runs  in  the  way,  and  is  killed.  The  penalty  is  a  fine  vary- 
ing from  one-third  to  two-thirds  the  amount  of  the  full  fine  for  homicide 
according  to  the  degree  of  carelessness. 

(c)  Intentional  taking  of  the  life  of  another,  under  the  impression  that  he 
is  an  enemy  when  in  reality  he  is  a  co-villager  or  a  companion.  In  case  the 
killer  can  make  the  family  of  the  slain  understand  the  circumstances,  only  a 
fine  is  assessed.  This  fine  is  called  labod.  (See  sec.  106.)  If  the  killer  be 
unrelated  to  the  slain,  the  full  amount  of  the  labod  is  demanded;  if  related, 
the  amount  is  usually  lessened. 

Example:  Dumauwat  of  Baay  was  irrigating  his  fields  at  night.  Some  of 
his  companions  told  him  that  there  were  some  head-hunters  from  an  enemy 
village  near.  In  the  darkness,  Dumauwat  encountered  another  man,  Likyayu, 
the  betrothed  of  his  daughter.  He  asked  him  who  was  there.  On  account  of 
the  noise  of  water  falling  from  the  rice  fields,  Likyayu  did  not  hear  the  inquiry, 
and  said  nothing.  Dumauwat  speared  him.  Likyayu  cried  out.  Dumauwat 
recognized  his  voice,  and  carried  him  home.  He  furnished  animals  for  sacrifice 
to  secure  Likyayu 's  recovery.  Likyayu  recovered.  Had  he  died,  Dumauwat 
would  have  been  called  on  for  the  full  amount  of  the  fine;  but  had  Likyayu 
been  firmly  engaged  to  Dumauwat 's  daughter,  that  is,  had  the  bango  ceremony 
been  performed  the  full  amount  of  the  labod  fine  would  not  have  been  demanded, 
since  the  relationship  would  have  been  an  extenuating  circumstance. 

{d)  The  taking  of  life  by  jiersons  in  a  brawl  or  by  an  intoxicated  or  insane 
person.  In  case  the  slain  died  before  his  slayer  could  agree  to  provide  animals 
for  sacrifice,  the  latter  would  probably  be  killed  by  the  kin  of  the  slain  if  he 
were  of  a  foreign  district.  He  might  be  killed  if  a  non-related  co-villager.  He 
would  be  fined  the  labod  if  a  kinsman.  He  would  probably  go  scot  free  if  a 
brother  or  uncle. 
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Example:  A  of  Longa  became  insanely  drunk  at  a  feast  at  the  house  of  his 
brother  Gimbungan.  He  attempted  to  embrace  the  comely  daughter  of  6im- 
bungan,  his  niece.  Gimbungan  tried  to  quiet  him,  and  in  so  doing  aroused  his 
ire.  He  drew  back  his  spear  menacingly,  and  in  so  doing  pierced  the  girl — 
who  was  at  his  back — with  the  shod  point  at  the  end.  She  died.  A  was 
properly  penitent  when  he  sobered,  and  furnished  animals  for  sacrifice.  The 
fine  lahod  was  not,  however,  demanded  of  him.  This  was  about  thirty-five  or 
forty  years  ago.  Considerable  feeling  exists  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
family  to  this  day,  owing  to  this  occurrence. 

The  burden  rests  upon  the  slayer  in  the  above  cases  to  show  that 
the  killing  was  accidental  or  that  he  was  so  drunk  as  to  have  utterly 
lost  his  reason.  The  absence  of  a  motive  is  a  great  help  to  him  in  this. 
If  he  has  ever  had  a  serious  altercation  with  the  slain,  in  the  absence  of 
controverting  evidence,  the  presumption  is  likely  to  be  that  the  killing 
was  intentional,  and  that  he  has  been  ' '  feigning  friendship  in  order  to 
kill  by  ugd  (treachery) . ' ' 

103.  Attempts  to  murder. — An  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  enemy  of 
another  district  on  the  life  of  a  person  is  punishable  by  death.  An 
attempt  by  one  of  the  same  district  may  or  may  not  be  punished  by 
death ;  in  most  cases  peace  would  be  arranged  by  mutual  friends  and 
kinsmen.  In  such  a  case,  he  who  made  the  attempt  would  be  required 
to  furnish  animals  for  a  peace  feast. 

104.  Wounding. — ^Wounds  inflicted  accidentally  and  without  intent 
or  carelessness  are  not  punished.  In  case  the  element  of  intent  or  care- 
lessness be  present,  he  who  inflicts  the  wounds  must  furnish  animals 
for  sacrifice,  pay  the  wounded  man  and  his  kin  a  fine,  and  stand  the 
expense  of  a  feast  to  make  peace.  The  following  is  a  typical  list,  for 
the  kadangyang  (wealthy)  class,  of  the  expenses  of  animals  for  sac- 
rifice and  fine : 

(a)  First  feast  for  the  recovery  of  the  wounded  man,  sacrifices  to  the  war 
deities:    3  pigs  at  15  pesos;  10  chickens  at  1  peso;  total  55  pesos. 

(b)  Second  feast  for  recovery,  the  piiiocMa,  or  feast  to  cure  wounds  and 
infections:  1  pig  at  10  pesos;  2  chickens  at  1  peso;  8  spear  heads  as  fees  of 
priests  at  25c;  total  14  pesos. 

In  case  the  wounded  man  lives,  the  following  fine  is  paid  him  and 
his  kin : 

(c)  Fine  of  two  hakid  (two  tens)  amounting  to  72  pesos;  fee  of  the  mon- 
kalun,  10  pesos;  total  82  pesos. 

(d)  Peace-making  ceremony:  1  pig  at  15  pesos;  other  appurtenances  of  feast, 
2  pesos;  total  17  pesos. 

105.  Special  liability  of  the  givers  of  certain  feasts. — The  givers  of 
uyauwe  or  hagaii  feasts   (glorified  general  welfare  feasts  to  which 
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great  numbers  of  people  come)  are  responsible  for  wounds  or  deaths 
that  occur  at  these  feasts.  When  a  man  decides  to  initiate  himself  and 
his  wife  into  the  ranks  of  the  kadangyang  by  giving  one  of  these  feasts, 
he  appoints  one  of  the  old  priests  of  his  family  to  perform  the  tikman 
ceremonies.  These  ceremonies  are  sacrifices  to  the  various  classes  of 
deities  whose  special  function  is  the  "tying  up"  of  men's  stomachs 
and  passions.  Prayers  are  addressed  to  these  deities  that  a  little  food 
satisfy  the  guest  that  attends  the  feast,  to  the  end  that  the  giver  be 
not  eaten  out  of  house  and  home ;  that  a  little  rice  wine  sufifice  to 
intoxicate  the  people ;  that  the  passions  of  men  be  tied  up  to  the  end 
that  no  quarrels  or  frays  occur ;  that  no  rice-wine  jars  or  gongs  be 
broken ;  that  no  accidents  occur — in  short,  that  the  whole  feast  pass 
off  smoothly.  The  duties  of  the  manikam  (the  priest  who  performs 
these  ceremonies)  are  rather  arduous.  To  say  nothing  of  the  cere- 
monies he  conducts,  he  must  fast  for  a  number  of  days  and  must  ob- 
serve a  number  of  taboos.  He  receives  rather  a  large  fee  for  these 
services.  And,  indeed,  their  importance,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ifugaos, 
and  the  legal  responsibility  he  incurs,  certainly  justify  a  large  fee. 

The  manikam  priests  are  jointly  responsible  with  the  giver  of  the 
feast  for  accidents  or  violence  that  may  occur.  This  liability  of  the 
giver  of  the  feast  for  wounds  or  loss  of  life  is  based  on  the  supposition 
that  if  he  had  not  given  the  feast  the  wound  would  not  have  occurred ; 
and  possibly  that  he  gave  the  feast  with  the  motive  of  bringing  about 
such  an  occurrence.  The  liability  of  the  manikam  is  based  on  the 
supposition  that  there  must  have  been  a  remissness  on  his  part  in  his 
religious  duties,  else  the  accident  or  loss  would  never  have  occurred. 
The  following  is  an  actual  instance  that  would  indicate  that  this 
provision  of  the  law  is  an  incipient  employer's  liability  provision. 

Malingan  of  Pindungan,  many  years  ago,  gathered  together  his  kin  and 
friends,  performed  the  preliminary  feasts,  and  went  to  Payauan  to  make  a 
hagabi  (lounging  bench,  the  insignium  of  the  kadangyang  class).  They  made  a 
very  large  hagabi  that  weighed  nearly  a  ton.  In  helping  to  carry  it  across  the 
river  two  men  were  carried  downstream  by  the  current  and  drowned.  Demand 
was  made  on  Malingan  and  the  manikam  of  the  feast  for  the  labod  fine  (see 
sec.  106).  It  was  paid,  and  that  is  the  reason  Malingan 's  descendants  are  not 
wealthier  today,  for  formerly  Malingan  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the 
district. 

It  should  be  stated  that  brawls  and  accidents  are  much  more 
common  in  feasts  of  this  character  given  in  parts  of  Ifugao  other  than 
the  Kiangan-Nagakaran-Maggok  area.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  area  named  above  only  relatives  and  persons  invited  by  relatives 
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attend,  while  in  other  regions  the  event  is  not  so  exclusive.  There 
is  the  further  consideration  that  in  this  area,  on  the  night  before  the 
general  drink-fest  begins,  an  old  man  makes  a  speech  in  which  he 
tries  to  put  the  crowd  assembled  in  a  good  humor,  and  in  which  he 
warns  each  and  every  one  to  seize  and  hold  any  person  who  begins 
to  disgrace  hospitality  by  unseemly  brawling. 

106.  The  labod,  fine  assessed  for  Iiomicide. — This  fine  is  paid  to 
the  family  of  the  slain.  For  the  Ttadangyang ,  or  wealthy  class,  the 
full  fine  consists  of  ten  portions  or  divisions,  totaling  975  pesos  in  the 
case  tabulated  below.  These  divisions  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows : 


The  Labod  Fine 

1.  Outlay  for  a  lionga  (general  wel-  mi       7  •  j-  i    x,      j.i, 

fare  feast)-  Iwnga   is   performed   by   the 

,-,  V            ■,      ' '  s:of>  nn  nian  's  kin  as  a  means  of  preventing 

(1)  carabao  P80.00  ,,                            j;        v      •  i    <.           • 

}„(    o      •  cA  An  the  recurrence  of  such  misfortunes  m 

(2)  3  pigs  60.00  ii,      J!       -1         mi,          •       1 

^    ^       ^  *  the   family.     The   animals  are  sacri- 

rji^  J  P140  00  ficed  to  all  the  deities. 

2.  Bangale     (sacrifices     at     funeral 

n  ^   9  h  ^ifiO  00  ^^^  animals  of  this  part  of  the  fine 

Soi   K     •  oA  AA  are  killed  at  the  funeral  feast  of  the 

(2)   5  pigs  80-00  slain. 

Total  P240.00 

3.  Gagaom  (funeral  shrouds):  The  clouts  are  to  tie  the  dead  man 

(1)  8  death  blankets  ?64.00  in    the    death    chair:    one    about    the 

(2)  4  clouts  4.00  chest;  one  about  the  head;  one  about 

(3)  1  ceremonial  clout  ....         1.00  the  shoulders;  and  one  to  tie  on  the 

■ head  and  beak  of  the  hornbill  worn 

Total  ?69.00  as  a  mark  of  rank.     The  ceremonial 

clout  is  worn  on  the  breech  of  the 
corpse. 

The  corpse  is  wrapped  and  entombed 
in  the  eight  death  blankets. 

4.  HabaJag     (hangings     at     funeral 

feast) : 

(1)  2    death   blankets    as 

fee  of  the  monkalun    P16.00  The  nine  cheap  blankets  are  dis- 

(2)  9    magmJotan    (cheap  tributed    among    the    man's    kin. 

death  blankets)  36.00 

Total  ?52.00 

5.  Mata-na  (his  eyes) : 

(1)  1  gold  neck-ornament 

for  left  eye  ?80.00 

(2)  1  gold  neck-ornament 

for  right  eye  80.00 

Total  P160.00 
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6.  Putu-na  (his  belly):  Articles  listed  under  numbers  5  to  9 
(1)    1    paiigo     (string    of                             inclusive,  go  to  the  dead  man's  heirs 

beads)  ?120.00  and  kin. 

7.  Puhu-na   (his  heart) : 

(1)   1     guling     (rice-wine 

jar,  small)   P80.00 

8.  Ubuna-na  (his  seat) : 

(1)    1  gong  P80.00 

9.  Nunlidludagan  (his  place  to  lie): 
(1)   2  death  blankets  P16.00 

10.  Hidit    (peace-making) : 

(1)   1  pig  and  other  essen-  For  making  peace  with  the  family 

tials  of  feast  ?18.00  of  the  slain. 


Total    P314.00 

The  rank  of  the  slain  has  something  to  do  with  the  amount  of  the 
labod.  The  amounts  given  above  are  those  that  would  be  collected  in 
the  case  of  the  killing  of  a  Kiangan  man  of  the  kadangyang  class.  If 
the  slain  were  a  middle  class  or  poor  man  the  amounts  would  not  be 
so  great.'"  If  the  slayer  were  a  middle  class,  or  poor  man,  the  amounts 
above  might  be  lessened  somewhat,  but  not  very  much.  If  the  slayer 
be  unable  to  pay,  he  is  saddled  with  the  rest  as  a  debt.  If  he  cannot 
pay  the  debt  during  his  lifetime,  his  children  must  pay  it. 

107.  Accidental  killing  of  animals. — The  accidental  killing  of  an 
animal  is  not  a  crime.  Sometimes  even  the  value  of  the  animal  is  not 
demanded  or  accepted  if  tendered. 

If  a  dog  runs  out  threatening  to  bite  a  passer-by,  and  the  latter 
kills  it,  he  is  required  to  pay  the  value  of  the  dog.  If  a  dog  bites  a 
passer-by,  the  latter  may  kill  the  dog  and  need  not  pay  a  fine.  If 
the  dog  bites  him,  and  he  does  not  kill  it,  he  may  demand  a  payment 
from  the  owner.  It  was  a  provision  of  primitive  Roman  law  that 
"If  an  injury  were  done  by  a  slave,  the  person  injured  had  the  right 
to  exact  vengeance  against  the  slave  personally,  thus  injuring  the 
master 's  property ;  and  the  master  or  owner  was  consequently  allowed 
to  prevent  this  vengeance  by  making  compensation  for  the  injury 
done."" 

Should  a  pig,  at  that  period  of  the  year  when  rice  is  stacked  below 
the  granary  to  dry  out,  enter  through  the  fence  and  eat  of  the  rice,  it 
may  be  killed  by  the  owner  of  the  granary ;  but  he  must  give  the 
owner  another  pig  in  place  of  it.     Such  a  killing  is  not  considered 


10  Compare  the  practice  of  our  Saxon  forefathers  among  whom  the  "life  of 
a  king's  thane  was  worth  1200  shillings,  while  that  of  a  common  free  man  was 
valued  only  a  sixth  as  high,"  and  that  of  a  slave  at  only  his  property  valuation. 

1^  E.  R.  Cherry,  The  Growth  of  Criminal  Law  in  Ancient  Communities  (London, 
1890).  Dr.  Cherry  shows  how  masters'  liability  for  injuries  done  by  their 
employees  has  arisen  from  this  principle  (pp.  4  ff.). 
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malicious,  for  the  pig  was  spoiling  the  "miraculous  increase"  of  the 
year's  harvest. 

A  pig  that  enters  a  rice  field  and  eats  of  the  unharvested  rice  is 
usually  returned  to  the  owner  with  the  request  that  he  tie  the  pig  up. 
Should  it  again  enter  the  field,  the  damage  it  does  must  be  paid  for. 
Should  the  owner  refuse  to  pay  this  indemnity,  and  should  the  pig 
again  enter  the  field,  the  owner  of  the  field  would  be  likely  to  kill  the 
animal.  The  owner  of  the  pig  might  consider  such  a  killing  malicious 
and  improper.    Public  opinion  would  sustain  the  owner  of  the  field. 

108.  Malicious  killing  of  animals. — This  is  a  serious  crime.  Its 
seriousness  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  domestic  animals  are  to  a 
great  extent  considered  members  of  the  household  and  as  such  loved 
and  protected,  and  further  to  the  fact  that  the  intentional  and  mali- 
cious killing  of  such  a  member  of  a  household  would  have  a  tendency 
to  bring  a  like  fate  on  the  human  members  thereof,  owing  to  the 
mystic  power  and  force  of  analogy. 

A  labod  fine  is  demanded  for  the  malicious  killing  of  a  pig.  The 
fine,  in  case  a  wealthy  family  is  concerned,  is  as  follows: 

Labod  Fine  for  Malicious  Killing  of  a  Pig 

1.  The  corpse  of  the  dead  pig  is  surrounded  by  living  pigs,  one  on  each  side, 
i.e.,  four  pigs  are  exacted  in  return. 

2.  Dangale  (see  sec.  106) :  1  carabao.  This  animal  is  simply  handed  over,  not 
killed  for  a  funeral  as  is  the  case  when  a  human  being  is  concerned. 

3.  Gagaom  (see  sec.  106):  6  death  blankets;  1  bayao  (fancy  blanket);  1  tin- 
unwe  (ceremonial  clout) ;  4  clouts. 

4.  Habalag  (see  see.  106):    precisely  as  in  the  case  of  a  homicide. 

5.  Liwa,  fee  of  the  monJcalun,  or  go-between:    1  death  blanket, 

PUTTING  ANOTHEE  IN  THE  POSITION  OF  AN  ACCOMPLICE 

109.  The  tokoni,  or  fine  for  compromising  another. — He  who,  vol- 
untarily or  involuntarily,  puts  another  in  the  position  of  an  accom- 
plice, or  in  such  a  light  that  he  might  be  regarded  as  being  an  accom- 
plice in  the  commission  of  a  crime,  and  so  be  liable  to  punishment  as 
such,  must  pay  the  person  so  injured  a  fine,  called  tokom.  It  may 
almost  be  said  that  he  who  causes  another  person 's  name  to  be  promi- 
nently mentioned  or  bandied  in  connection  with  a  crime  must  pay 
this  fine. 

The  following  are  instances  in  which  a  tokom  would  be  demanded : 

A  of  another  district  comes  to  the  house  of  B,  and  is  received  by  B  as  a 
guest.  While  he  is  going  home  and  while  he  is  in  the  outskirts  of  the  district 
he  is  speared  by  C,  a  neighbor  of  B 's  or  a  resident  of  the  same  district.  B 
must  force  C  to  pay  a  tokom. 
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B  steals  or  illegally  confiscates  property  belonging  to  A.  C  sees  B  in  the 
act.  He  demands  a  tokom — in  this  case  it  may  be  the  bole  or  spear  that  B  is 
carrying— and  so  puts  himself  "on  record"  as  not  having  been  an  accomplice. 
But  he  says  nothing  about  the  crime  unless  it  come  to  light  that  he  was  a 
witness  of  it.  In  this  case  he  proves  by  the  toJcom  that  he  received  that  he 
had  no  connection  with  it.  As  a  matter  of  practice  it  would  seem  that  a  gift 
received  from  the  thief  would  tend  to  lead  the  witness  to  conceal  the  crime. 

A  gives  an  uyauwe  feast.  At  the  attendant  drink  feast  B  in  a  drunken  brawl 
kills  C.  A  and  the  manikam  D  must  demand  a  tokom  from  B  in  order  to  clear 
their  reputations. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  the  tokom  usually  demanded  in 
the  case  of  murder,  head-hunting,  or  slaughter: 

In  case  of  the  death  of  In  case  of  the  death  of  m  case  of  the  death  of 

a  kadangyang                           a  middle-class  man  a  poor  man 

Songa                                            Honga  Honga 

1  carabao  ?80.00  8  pigs  ?80.00  4  pigs  ?40.00 

2  pigs  30.00  1  bakid 25.00  1  bakid 15.00 

1  bakid 44.00  


Total P154.00 


Total  P105.00  Total  ?55.00 


One  who  is  put  in  a  position  in  which  a  tokom  is  due  him  must 
collect  the  tokom.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  demand  the  payment 
of  it — he  must  enforce  the  payment.  Otherwise  he  will  be  considered 
by  the  kin  of  the  injured  as  having  been  an  accomplice,  and  liable  to 
punishment  accordingly. 

Should  the  culprit  refuse  to  pay  the  tokom,  the  obligation  rests 
on  those  to  whom  the  tokom  is  due  to  take  the  leading  part  in  the 
punishment  of  the  crime.  Thus,  in  the  first  example  given  above,  if 
C  does  not  pay  the  tokom  to  B,  the  obligation  rests  on  B  more  heavily 
even  than  it  rests  on  A's  relatives  to  kill  C,  and  so  avenge  A's  death. 
Should  he  not  do  this,  he  would  be  held  liable  to  punishment  by  A's 
relatives  along  with  C. 

Visitors  came  to  the  house  of  Timbuluy  of  Ambabag  from  the  district  of 
Maggok.  It  was  suggested  that  a  contract  of  friendship  and  alliance  be  accom- 
plished between  Timbuluy  and  his  Maggok  visitors  by  means  of  the  feast  called 
monbiyao.  A  day  was  appointed  for  this  feast,  and  Binwag  of  Bolog  was  named 
as  the  go-between  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  feast.  These  preliminaries 
having  been  finished,  the  Maggok  people  started  home.  On  the  road  they  were 
killed  by  some  people  from  Wingian. 

The  following  persons  were  under  obligation  to  demand  a  tokom:  Timbuluy, 
whose  guests  they  had  been,  and  Binwag,  the  go-between.  But  the  murderers 
were  poor  people,  while  the  murdered  were  wealthy.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  the  murderers  to  have  paid  the  tokom  proper  for  having  killed  a 
kadangyang.  Consequently  without  any  ado,  Binwag  killed  one  of  the  murderers, 
and  Timbuluy  kidnapped  one  of  the  women  folk  of  another. 
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Timbuluy  sold  this  woman  to  slavery  in  Nueva  Vizcaya,  receiving  four 
carabaos.  He  gave  one  earabao  to  each  of  the  four  villages  Pindungan,  Amba- 
bag,  Bango,  and  Baay — all  in  Kiangan  valley — on  the  consideration  that  if  the 
people  of  Wingian  retaliated  by  capturing  a  Kiangan  woman  in  the  open  terri- 
tory surrounding  or  adjacent  to  one  of  these  villages,  the  people  of  that  village 
would  collect  the  necessary  sum  and  redeem  the  woman. 


THEFT 

110.  Of  theft  in  general. — There  is  a  considerable  degree  of  dif- 
ference in  the  severity  with  which  theft  is  punished  in  different  parts 
of  Ifugao.  The  following  is  the  general  law  with  respect  to  the  theft 
of  articles  of  medium  or  slight  value : 

Kadangyang  class:  It  is  a  general  principle  that  true  Icadangyang  do  not 
steal.  However,  it  sometimes  occurs,  especially  in  the  Kiangan-Maggok  area, 
that  persons  who  have  the  right  to  claim  this  rank  become  needy.  The  rule  for 
the  punishment  of  members  of  this  class  is:  The  Icadangyang  must  return  the 
stolen  thing,  or,  if  it  shall  have  been  consumed,  its  equivalent  in  value,  and  must 
entirely  surround  it  with  like  things  of  equivalent  value.  This  rule  merely 
amounts  to  the  paying  of  five  times  the  value  of  the  stolen  thing.  He  must 
also  pay  a  fee  to  the  go-between. 

Middle  class:  A  thief  of  this  class  must  return  the  stolen  thing  and  ulpitan 
it,  i.e.,  place  a  like  thing,  or  an  equivalent  value,  on  either  side  of  it.  He  must 
also  pay  a  liwa  fee  to  the  go-between  of  the  case. 

Very  poor:  A  thief  of  this  class  must  repay  the  stolen  article  or  its  equivalent 
value,  tokopna,  and  pay  a  fee  to  the  go-between  in  the  case. 

In  the  case  of  the  theft  of  heirlooms  of  great  value,  such  as  rice- 
wine  jars,  or  gansas,  the  thief  must  repay,  besides  the  stolen  articles, 
their  tokop,  or  equal,  and  in  addition  must  furnish  a  certain  number 
of  pigs  or  other  articles  of  medium  value.  The  following  shows  how 
the  Ifugao  visualizes  a  payment  of  this  sort. 

The  stolen  article. 
Its  equal  or  equivalent. 
Honga,  a  full-grown  pig. 
¥ubyub,  a  full-grown  chicken. 

Theft  should  not  be  confused  with  improper  or  illegal  confiscation. 
This  latter  is  commonly  effected  by  members  of  the  kadangyang  class. 
It  is  punished  in  much  the  same  way  as  theft,  but  is  not  so  disgraceful. 

A  thief  discovered  in  delicto  is  likely  to  be  punished  by  death  if 
the  thief  be  of  a  different  district.  If  not  punished  by  death,  the 
culprit  is  caught  and  tied  and  kept  prisoner  until  his  kin  in  the  other 
district  pay  the  fine  demanded.  This  fine,  needless  to  say,  is  some- 
what larger  than  would  ordinarily  be  assessed  for  the  crime.     If  a 
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member  of  the  home  district  be  caught  in  an  unaccomplished  theft, 
the  case  is  not  altered  in  any  way  from  an  ordinary,  consummated 
theft. 
.y\/'  111-  ^/'f/^  0/  rice  from  a  granary. — The  theft  of  rice  is  consider- 
ably more  serious  than  would  be  theft  of  any  other  article  of  equal 
value,  because  it  ruins  the  miraculous  increase  of  the  rice  that  the 
Ifugao  as  well  as  all  other  Malay  tribes  in  these  islands  so  thoroughly 
believe  in.  If  the  thief  confesses  and  shows  himself  docile,  he  may 
wipe  out  his  guilt  with  the  following  payment : 

Hulul-na,  1  large  pig,  payment  of  the  stolen  rice. 

Honga,  1  large  pig  and  1  large  chicken,  for  granary  feast  to  secure  return 
of  the  miraculous  increase. 

If,  however,  the  accused  persistently  deny  his  guilt,  he  is  chal- 
lenged to  an  ordeal.  If  by  this  he  is  proven  guilty,  he  is  fined  one  hakid 
or  one  "ten" — in  Kiangan  about  thirty  pesos — in  addition  to  the  pay- 
ment above.  If  he  refuse  to  submit  to  the  ordeal,  he  is  adjudged  guilty, 
and  has  to  make  the  same  payments  as  if  he  had  submitted  to  the  ordeal 
and  had  been  adjudged  guilty.  The  fee  of  the  monkalun  is  included 
in,  and  is  not  additional  to,  the  bakid  in  this  case. 

112.  Theft  of  xinharvested  rice. — In  a  case  of  this  sort,  the  amount 
of  rice  stolen  can  be  determined  by  estimating  it  from  the  number  of 
headless  stalks.     The  punishment  is: 

The  return  of  the  stolen  rice  or  its  equivalent  value. 
A  full-grown  pig  for  the  owner's  harvest  feast. 
The  fee  for  the  monJcalun. 

113.  Illegal  confiscation. — What  the  Ifugao  recognizes  as  legal 
confiscation  is  treated  below  under  Procedure,  sections  134  to  138. 
The  following  is  a  case  of  illegal  confiscation  in  the  district  of  Banaue. 

A  owes  B  a  debt,  which  he  persistently  refuses  to  pay.  Both  men  are  of  the 
Tcadangyang  class.  B  is  somewhat  afraid  of  A,  or  for  some  reason  cannot  or 
does  not  dare  collect  the  debt  according  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  procedure. 
He  accordingly  runs  away  with  a  valuable  rice-wine  jar  belonging  to  A,  leaving 
nothing  behind  to  show  who  tooTc  it. 

B  finds  out  who  ran  away  with  his  jar.     He  pays  the  debt  he  owes  B,  if  it 
be  truly  owed,  and  demands  the  following  from  him  for  his  improper  procedure: 
The  return  of  the  stolen  jar. 

Another  one  like  it,  or  an  equivalent  of  some  sort. 
A  gong  as  a  dalag  (fine  for  illegal  confiscation). 
A  large  pig  for  a  honga  (general  welfare  feast). 

A  kettle  worth  five  pesos  called  habale   (pegs  on  which  house  charms  are 
hung). 
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4  yards  of  brass  wire.     This  payment  is  called  nundopa,  referring  to  the 

jumping  down  of  the  culprit  when  he  carried  off  the  jar. 
Death  blanket  with  which  to  carry  jar  home. 
If  B,  when  he  ran  away  with  the  jar,  had  left  behind  his  scabbard  or  bolo 
or  some  other  of  his  belongings  to  show  his  identity,  the  above  would  have  been 
a  ease  of  legal  confiscation,  and  not  punishable. 

Illegal  confiscation  lacks  the  elements  of  disgrace  that  theft  carries 
with  it,  and,  in  the  mind  of  the  confiscator  and  his  relatives  at  least, 
is  justifiable.  It  may  be  that  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  this  crime 
is  punished  more  severely  than  ordinary  theft. 


AESON 

114.  Fines  assessed  for  goba  or  arson. — One  caught  in  the  act  of 
setting  fire  to  a  house  or  granary  would  be  likely  to  be  killed  on  the 
spot.  Should  he  consummate  the  act  and  escape,  demand  would 
probably  be  made  upon  him  and  his  kin  for  two  granaries  full  of  rice 
and  for  the  animals  necessary  to  consecrate  them  by  the  usual  feasts. 
This  would  be  the  provable  punishment.  The  crime  of  arson  is  rare, 
and  consequently  there  is  no  penalty  or  restitution  well  defined  by 
law.  The  punishment  might  be  death,  or  the  kidnapping  and  selling 
into  slavery  of  a  member  of  the  culprit's  family,  or  a  fine  as  above. 
Which  of  these  it  would  be  would  depend  very  much  on  the  personality 
of  the  injured  party. 

KIDNAPPING 

115.  Circumstances  under  which  kidnapping  may  occur. — If  per- 
formed to  cover  a  debt  for  which  payment  had  been  repeatedly  de- 
manded, or  to  cover  an  injury  for  which  a  proper  fine  had  been 
repeatedly  demanded  in  due  form,  kidnapping  was  a  legal  seizure, 
although  the  victim  and  his  kindred  might  not  consider  it  so. 

But  there  were  a  good  many  cases  in  which  the  kidnapper's  motive 
was  utterly  different.  He  might  wish,  for  example,  to  display  his 
valor,  or  to  profit  financially  by  the  sale  of  his  captives.  Sometimes, 
too,  a  head-hunting  party,  failing  to  get  a  head,  would  capture  a 
woman  and  carry  her  back  with  them  to  their  village.  In  some  parts 
of  Ifugao  the  woman  was  ravished  for  a  period  of  five  days  by  the 
party  of  head-hunters.    She  was  then  sold  into  slavery. 

The  penalty  inflicted  by  the  kin  of  the  kidnapper  was  either  death 
or  retaliation  by  kidnapping. 
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INCEST 

116.  Rarity  of  such  offenses. — Incest  is  a  very  rare  crime  in  Ifugao. 
It  seems  to  be  becoming  more  frequent,  for  there  has  undoubtedly 
been  a  growing  laxity  in  morality  ever  since  the  establishment  of 
foreign  government.  A  case  recently  occurred  in  Mongayan,  in  which 
a  father,  on  humane  grounds  as  he  put  the  matter  to  her,  deflowered 
his  own  daughter.    This  case  was  not  punished. 


EAPE 

117.  Both  parties  being  unmarried. — The  unmarried  Ifugaos,  from 
earliest  childhood,  are  accustomed  to  collect  in  certain  houses,  using 
them  as  dormitories.  Usually  both  sexes  sleep  together  in  these  dor- 
mitories. Naturally,  too,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sexual  intercourse 
each  night,  for  sexual  intercourse  takes  the  same  place  among  the 
Ifugaos  that  embraces  and  kisses  do  in  the  courtship  of  some  other 
peoples.  The  nature  of  the  female  human  being,  says  the  Ifugao,  is 
to  resist  the  advances  of  the  male.  He  naively  points  out  that  the 
hens,  the  cows,  and,  in  fact,  the  females  of  any  species  resist  the  male 
in  this  respect,  notwithstanding  they  may  be  quite  as  anxious  for  the 
sexual  act  as  the  male  himself.  It  is  so  with  women,  he  says.  It  is  con- 
sidered shocking  in  some  sections  of  Ifugao  for  a  girl  to  yield  herself  to 
her  lover  the  first  time  without  resistance.  This  idiosyneraey  of  fem- 
inine nature  being  a  fact,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  be  certain  as  to 
whether  the  resistance  offered  by  a  girl  is  hona  fide  or  not — as  to 
whether  she  is  willing  for  the  sexual  act  to  occur,  half  willing,  or  en- 
tirely opposed  to  it.  There  may  or  may  not  be  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
male — usually  there  is  none — but  friends  of  the  girl,  by  distorting  or 
by  putting  a  slightly  different  interpretation  on  what  occurred,  could 
make  a  case  of  rape  in  the  white  man's  courts  out  of  almost  any  of 
these  common  events.  Furthermore,  a  girl  on  the  advice  of  her 
parents,  were  such  a  rape  punishable  by  fine,  might  and  frequently 
would,  entice  some  youth  into  forcing  her,  in  order  that  her  family 
might  benefit  financially. 

Consequently  if  a  girl  be  "caught"  in  a  sleeping  house  by  a  youth 
who  habitually  sleeps  there,  the  Ifugaos  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  case 
of  rape,  even  though  force  be  used.  By  following  this  principle  a 
great  many  questions  and  "put-up-jobs"  are  avoided.  If  a  girl  be 
seized  and  raped  by  one  who  does  not  habitually  sleep  in  or  frequent 
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the  girl's  dormitory,  and  the  evidence  establishes  a  case  of  bo7ia  fide 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  girl,  a  fine  of  "six"  is  assessed  against 
the  raptor  as  follows : 


Kadangyang 

class 

Middle  class 

Very  poor 

Death  blanket 

?8.00 

Cooking  pot 

P2.00 

Cooking  pot 

P2.00 

Cooking  pot 

2.00 

Natauwinan 

1.00 

Na-oha 

.25 

Natauwinan 

1.00 

Natamvinan 

1.00 

Na-oha 

.25 

Natauwinan 

1.00 

Nunbadi 

.40 

Na-oha 

.25 

Natuku 

.50 

Nunhadi 

.40 

Na-oha 

.25 

Natuku 

.50 

Na-oha 

Total 

.25 

Na-oha 

Total, 

.25 

Total, 

P13.00 

?5.05 

?3.25 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  are  very  light  fines.  In  some  parts 
of  Ifugao  they  would  be  considerably  higher — notably  in  the  Silipan 
country. 

The  committing  of  the  crime  of  rape  in  broad  daylight,  as,  for 
example,  the  "catching"  of  a  woman  in  a  camote  field,  constitutes  an 
aggravating  circumstance.  Such  a  rape  as  that  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  "six"  above  would  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  "ten"  of  a  value  for 
the  three  classes  respectively  of  about  thirty-two  pesos,  sixteen  pesos, 
and  eight  pesos,  if  committed  in  broad  daylight.  This  is  owing  to  the 
greater  "shame"  which  the  woman  feels  on  account  of  the  unwonted 
hour. 

118.  Rape  of  a  married  woman  hy  an  unmarried  man. — This  is  a 
serious  offense.  It  is  punishable  by  a  fine  equivalent  to  twice  the  fine 
assessed  for  luJctap,  or  unaggravated  adultery.  One-half  of  this  fine 
goes  to  the  husband  of  the  outraged  woman  and  his  kin  and  one-half 
to  the  woman  and  her  kin. 

119.  Rape  of  a  married  woman  by  a  married  man. — This  is  a  case 
still  more  serious  for  the  ofi'ender,  since  in  addition  to  paying  the 
afore-mentioned  fine,  he  must  pay  to  his  own  wife  an  additional  fine 
as  penalty  for  luktap. 

MA-HAILYU  OR  MINOE  OFFENSES 

Minor  fines  are  punishable  by  fines  called  hailyii.  The  rape  of 
an  unmarried  woman  by  an  unmarried  man,  considered  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  in  connection  with  the  more  serious  forms  of  rape,  is  a 
minor  crime. 

120.  False  accusation. — He  who  accuses  another  falsely  or  he  who, 
accusing  another  of  crime,  challenges  him  to  an  ordeal,  which  ordeal 
proves  the  accused  to  be  innocent,  must  pay  the  following  fine : 
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Hailyu  Paid  by  the  Accuser  to  the  Falsely  Accused 


Kadangyang  class 
One  bakid  (ten) 
2  death  blan- 
kets P16.00 
Cooking  pot  5.00 
Cooking  pot  2.00 
Natauicinan  1.00 
Natauwinan  1.00 
Natauwinan  1.00 
Natauwinan  1.00 
Nuntulcu  .60 
Nunbadi  .40 


¥=28.00 
Fee  of  go-between: 
1  death  blanket      8.00 


Middle  class 
One  bal'id  (ten) 
1  death  blanket  P8.00 
1  cooking  pot         5.00 
1  cooking  pot         2.00 
Natauwinan  1.00 

Natauwinan  1.00 

Natauwinan  .60 

Nuntuku  .60 

Nunbadi  .40 

Na-oha  .25 


Total,  P36.00 


Total,  P18.85 

Fee  of  go-between: 
iron  pot  of  value  of 
P5  included  above. 


Very  poor 
One  onom  (six) 
1  death  blanket  P8.00 


Natauwinan 

Natauwinan 

Natuku 

Natuku 

Na-oha 


1.00 

1.00 

.60 

.60 

.40 


Total,  P11.60 


Fee  of  go-between: 
one   natauwinan   in- 
cluded above. 


The  amount  of  the  fine  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  seriousness 
of  the  offense  of  which  one  is  accused. 

121.  Baag  or  slander. — This  offense  is  punishable  by  a  somewhat 
smaller  fine  than  that  above.  The  following  is  an  instance  to  illustrate 
what  trivial  statements  may  be  considered  as  slanders.  At  an  uyauwe 
feast  Bahni  of  Tupplak  made  remarks  derogatory  to  Bumidang  of 
Palao,  the  principal  of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  Bumidang  would 
never  have  been  a  kadangyang  had  it  not  been  for  the  fees  that  he 
received  from  the  Palao  people  for  acting  as  go-between  in  buying 
back  the  heads  of  their  slain  from  their  Silepan  enemies.  Bumidang 
considered  this  as  slander,  and  seized  a  carabao  belonging  to  Bahni, 
holding  it  until  payment  of  the  fine  assessed  for  insult  was  made. 

122.  Threats  of  violence. — Ongot,  or  threat,  is  punished  by  about 
the  same  fine  as  slander. 

123.  Instdt. — The  saying  to  another  person  of  anything  reflecting 
on  his  honor,  prestige,  or  rank ;  the  use  of  abusive  language  to  an 
equal  or  superior ;  insinuations  as  to  improper  relations  with  kins- 
women ;  improper  language  and  behavior  in  the  presence  of  people  of 
opposite  sexes  who  are  related  to  each  other  within  the  forbidden 
degrees ;  breaking  of  various  taboos — all  of  these  constitute  insults, 
and  are  punishable  by  a  fine  varying  in  size  from  the  fine  for  slander 
to  that  for  false  accusation. 

There  exist  a  considerable  number  of  taboos,  for  breaking  of  which 
a  penalty  is  exacted. 

First.  There  are  taboos  relating  to  exogamy.  In  the  presence  of 
male  and  female  kin  that  are  of  the  degrees  within  which  marriage  is 
forbidden  it  is  taboo:    (a)  to  look  fixedly  at  the  woman's  breasts  or 
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hips;  (6)  to  speak  of  the  dormitory  of  the  unmarried;  (c)  to  mention 
the  love  affairs  of  an  unmarried  couple  except  most  guardedly;  (d)  to 
break  wind;  (e)  to  blackguard;  (/)  to  play  the  hikong,  lover's  harp. 
Matters  connected  with  sex  must  not  be  referred  to  unnecessarily; 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  them,  the  most  delicately  veiled 
euphemisms  must  be  used.  Thus  an  unborn  babe  must  be  called  ' '  the 
friend ' ' ;  the  placenta  must  be  termed  a  ' '  blanket ' ' ;  the  short  plank 
that  constitutes  the  Ifugao 's  bed  must  be  designated  as  a  "  level ' ' ; 
even  an  egg  must  be  referred  to  as  a  "soft  stone"  or  "stone  of  the 
chickens."  It  is  a  very  grave  insult,  knowing  two  people  to  be  of 
the  forbidden  degrees  of  kinship,  to  ask  them  if  they  are  married. 
Even  if  asked  in  ignorance  of  the  kinship,  such  a  question  is  considered 
to  show  exceeding  ill  breeding.  On  my  first  arrival  among  the  Ifugaos 
I  was  several  times  made  to  feel  like  a  boorish  lout  by  having  asked 
the  question  of  the  wrong  people.  I  then  hit  upon  the  scheme  of 
asking  two  people  if  they  were  brother  and  sister  before  asking  if 
they  were  married.  This,  however,  was  equally  a  faux  pas  in  case  the 
two  were  husband  and  wife,  since  to  the  Ifugao  it  amounted  to  asking 
a  man  if  he  had  married  his  sister.  I  then  learned  to  do  as  a  well- 
bred  Ifugao  does  in  such  cases :  to  observe  and  deduce  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  two  what  their  relationship  might  be.  This  was  never  a 
difficult  matter. 

Second.  Acts  which  savor  of  adultery  are  tabooed.  Among  such 
are  the  intentional  touching  of  the  body  of  a  married  woman.  If  a 
man  meets  a  married  woman  on  a  rice-field  dike,  the  proper  thing  for 
him  to  do  is  to  stej?  off  into  the  mud  and  water  and  let  her  pass.  He 
may  not  grasp  her  body  in  order  to  squeeze  past  her  and  thus  avoid 
stepping  into  the  water.  It  is  forbidden,  too,  to  enter  a  house  in  which 
a  married  woman  is  alone. 

Third.  It  is  taboo,  knowing  a  person  to  be  dead,  to  ask  his  sons 
or  near  kin  if  he  is  dead. 

Fourth.  Certain  acts  are  believed  to  be  injurious  to  others  because 
they  are  bad  in  their  magic  influence.  Thus  trying  to  collect  a  debt 
when  a  member  of  the  debtor's  household  is  ill  is  taboo.  The  penalty 
for  this  act  is  the  loss  of  the  debt,  be  it  large  or  small.  It  is  believed 
that  any  subtraction  from  the  sick  person 's  or  his  family 's  possessions 
is  bound  to  react  injuriously  on  his  health. 

Passing  near  or  through  a  field  of  rice  in  a  foreign  district  during 
harvest  is  taboo,  because  it  is  a  disturbing  factor  and  interferes  with 
the  miraculous  increase. 
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PROCEDURE 

THE  FAMILY  IN  EELATION  TO  PROCEDUEE 

124.  Family  unity  and  cooperation. — The  mutual  duty  of  kinsfolk 
and  relatives,  each  individual  to  every  other  of  the  same  family, 
regardless  of  sex,  is  to  aid,  advise,  assist,  and  support  in  all  contro- 
versies and  altercations  with  members  of  other  groups  or  families. 
The  degree  of  obligation  of  the  various  members  of  a  family  group 
to  assist  and  back  any  particular  individual  of  that  group  is  in  direct 
proportion :  first,  to  the  kinship  or  the  relationship  by  marriage ; 
second,  to  the  loyalty  the  individual  in  question  has  himself  mani- 
fested toward  the  family  group,  that  is,  the  extent  to  which  he  dis- 
chai'ges  his  obligations  to  that  group. 

The  family  is  without  any  political  organization  whatever.  It  is 
a  little  democracy  in  which  each  member  is  measured  for  what  he  is 
worth,  and  has  a  voice  accordingly  in  the  family  policy.  It  is  a 
different  body  for  every  married  individual  of  the  whole  Ifugao  tribe. ^* 
There  are  a  great  many  relationships  that  complicate  matters.  An 
Ifugao 's  family  is  his  nation.  The  family  is  an  executive  and  a 
judicial  body.  Its  councils  are  informal,  but  its  decisions  are  none 
the  less  effective.  The  following  rules  and  principles  apply  to  the 
family  and  to  individuals  in  the  matter  of  procedure. 

Brothers  of  the  blood  can  never  be  arrayed  against  each  other. 
They  may  fall  out  and  quarrel,  but  they  can  never  proceed  against 
each  other.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  their  family  is  identical  (before 
marriage  at  least),  and  a  family  cannot  proceed  against  Itself. 

Cousins  and  brothers  of  the  half-blood  ought  never  to  be  arrayed 
against  each  other  in  legal  procedure.  In  case  they  should  be  so 
arrayed,  the  mutual  kin  try  to  arrange  peace.  Only  in  the  event  of 
serious  injuries  may  a  cousin  with  good  grace  and  with  the  approval 
of  public  opinion  collect  a  fine  from  another  cousin,  and  even  then 
he  should  not  demand  as  much  as  from  a  non-related  person.  In  the 
case  of  minor  injuries  he  should  forego  punishing  his  kindred.  The 
following  is  an  example : 

18  Thus  A  and  B,  two  brothers,  are  members  of  the  same  family  until  they 
marry.  After  marriage  A's  family  consists  of  his  blood  kin  and  of  his  relatives 
by  marriage,  and  the  same  holds  of  B's  family.  Thus  after  marriage  only  half 
the  individuals  of  the  families  of  the  two  brothers  are  identical.  The  families 
of  two  cousins  are  identical  as  to  one-half  the  component  individuals  before 
their  marriage  and  as  to  one-fourth  of  the  component  individuals  after  their 
marriage. 
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A  steals  some  rice  from  his  cousin  B.  Theft  and  thief  become  known.  A 
takes  no  steps  against  the  thief;  but  A's  wife  cannot  overlook  it — and  the 
injury  was  an  injury  to  her  as  much  as  to  A.  Her  kin  take  the  matter  up. 
They  collect  half  the  usual  indemnity  for  their  kinswoman.  A  foregoes  his  half 
of  the  indemnity. 

In  eases  of  minor  injury,  procedure  against  more  distant  kin  is 
frowned  on,  but  sometimes  occurs. 

It  is  the  duty  of  mutual,  equally  related  relatives  and  kin  to  try 
to  arrange  peace  between  opposing  kin  or  relatives. 

In  the  event  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  one  kinsman  against 
another,  those  who  are  related  to  both  take  sides  with  him  to  whom 
they  are  more  closely  related.  Besides  blood  relationship,  there  is 
marriage  relationship  oftentimes  to  make  it  a  very  complex  and  diffi- 
cult problem  for  a  man  to  decide  to  which  opponent  his  obligation 
binds  him.  This  is  most  frequently  the  case  among  the  remoter  kin. 
A  man  who  finds  himself  in  such  a  position,  and  who  knows  that  on 
whichever  side  he  may  array  himself  he  will  be  severely  criticized  by 
the  other,  becomes  a  strong  advocate  of  compromise  and  peaceful 
settlement. 

In  case  a  kinsman  to  whom  one  owes  loyalty  in  an  altercation  is 
in  the  wrong  and  has  a  poor  case,  one  may  secretly  advise  him  to 
compromise ;  one  must  never  openly  advise  such  a  measure.  One  may 
secretly  refuse  him  assistance  and  backing — one  must  never  oppose 
him. 

One  owes  no  obligation  in  the  matter  of  procedure  to  another 
merely  because  he  is  a  co-villager  or  inhabitant  of  the  same  district. 

The  obligation  to  aid  and  assist  kinsmen  beyond  the  third  or  fourth 
degree  is  problematic,  and  a  question  into  which  elements  of  personal 
interest  enter  to  a  great  extent.  One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  the 
power  of  the  principal  kadangyang  lies  in  their  ability  to  command 
the  aid  of  their  remote  kin  on  account  of  their  prestige  and  wealth  and 
ability  to  dispense  aid  and  favor. 

There  is  also  a  class,  small  in  number,  corresponding  somewhat  to 
the  "clients"  of  the  chiefs  of  the  ancient  Gauls.  This  body  is  com- 
posed of  servants  who  have  grown  up  in  the  service  and  household  of 
a  master,  and  who  have  been  well  treated,  and  in  times  of  need  sus- 
tained and  furnished  with  the  things  needful  to  Ifugao  welfare ; 
another  division  consists  of  those  who  habitually  borrow  or  habitually 
rent  from  one  who  stands  in  the  nature  of  an  overlord  to  them.  This 
class  is  most  numerous  in  districts  where  most  of  the  lands  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men.    The  duty  of  the  clients  to  their  lord  and  of  their 
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lord  to  them  seems  to  be  about  the  same  as  those  duties  have  always 
been  in  a  feudal  society ;  that  is  to  say,  the  duty  of  rendering  mutual 
aid  and  assistance. 

The  first  step  in  any  legal  procedure  is  to  consult  with  one's  kin 
and  relatives.  In  initiating  steps  to  assess  a  fine  or  collect  an  in- 
demnity, the  next  step  is  the  selection  of  a  monkalun. 


THE  MONKALUN  OR  GO-BETWEEN 

125.  Nature  of  his  duties. — The  office  of  the  monkalun  is  the  most 
important  one  to  be  found  in  Ifugao  society.  The  monkalun  is  a 
whole  court,  completely  equipped,  in  embryo.  He  is  judge,  prose- 
cuting and  defending  counsel,  and  the  court  record.^"  His  duty  and 
his  interest  are  for  a  peaceful  settlement.  He  receives  a  fee,  called 
lukba  or  liwa.  To  the  end  of  peaceful  settlement  he  exhausts  every 
art  of  Ifugao  diplomacy.  He  wheedles,  coaxes,  flatters,  threatens, 
drives,  scolds,  insinuates.  He  beats  down  the  demands  of  the  plain- 
tiffs or  prosecution,  and  bolsters  up  the  proposals  of  the  defendants 
until  a  point  be  reached  at  which  the  two  parties  may  compromise. 
If  the  culprit  or  accused  be  not  disposed  to  listen  to  reason  and  runs 
away  or  "shows  fight"  when  approached,  the  monkalun  waits  till  the 
former  ascends  into  his  house,  follows  him,  and,  war-knife  in  hand, 
sits  in  front  of  him  and  compels  him  to  listen. 

The  monkalun  should  not  be  closely  related  to  either  party  in  a 
controversy.  He  may  be  a  distant  relative  of  either  one  of  them. 
The  monkalun  has  no  authority.  All  that  he  can  do  is  to  act  as  a 
peace  making  go-between.  His  only  power  is  in  his  art  of  persuasion, 
his  tact  and  his  skillful  playing  on  human  emotions  and  motives. 
Were  he  closely  related  to  the  plaintiff,  he  would  have  no  influence 
with  the  defendant,  and  mutatis  mutandis  the  opposite  would  be  true. 

Ultimately  in  any  state  the  last  appeal  is  to  a  death-dealing  weapon. 
For  example,  in  our  own  society  a  man  owes  a  debt  which  he  does 
not  pay.  Action  is  brought  to  sell  his  property  to  pay  the  debt.  If 
he  resists,  he  is  in  danger  of  death  at  the  hands  of  an  agent  of  the 
law.  Much  more  is  he  in  danger  if  he  resists  punishment  for  crime. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  Ifugao  society.  The  lance  is  back  of  every 
demand  of  importance,  and  sometimes  it  seems  hungry. 


!'■*  The  word  nwiikalun  comes  from  the  root  kalun,  meaning  advise.  The  Ifugao 
word  has  the  double  sense,  too,  of  our  word  advise,  as  used  in  the  following 
sentences,  "I  have  the  honor  to  advise  you  of  your  appointment"  and  "I 
advise  you  not  to  do  that." 
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An  Ifugao 's  pride  as  well  as  his  self-interest — one  might  almost 
say  his  self-preservation — demands  that  he  shall  collect  dehts  that  are 
owed  him,  and  that  he  shall  punish  injuries  or  crimes  against  himself. 
Did  he  not  do  so  he  would  become  the  prey  of  his  fellows.  No  one 
would  respect  him.  Let  there  be  but  one  debt  owed  him  which  he 
makes  no  effort  to  collect ;  let  there  be  but  one  insult  offered  him  that 
goes  unpunished,  and  in  the  drunken  babbling  attendant  on  every  feast 
or  social  occasion,  he  will  hear  himself  accused  of  cowardice  and  called 
a  woman. 

On  the  other  hand,  self-interest  and  self-respect  demand  that  the 
accused  shall  not  accept  punishment  too  tamely  or  with  undue  haste, 
and  that  he  shall  not  pay  an  exorbitant  fine.  If  he  can  manage  to 
beat  the  demands  of  the  complainant  down  below  those  usually  met 
in  like  cases,  he  even  gains  in  prestige.  But  the  monkalun  never  lets 
him  forget  that  the  lance  has  been  scoured  and  sharpened  for  him,  and 
that  he  walks  and  lives  in  daily  danger  of  it. 

The  accuser  is  usually  not  over  anxious  to  kill  the  accused.  Should 
he  do  so,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  kin  of  the  accused  would  avenge 
the  death,  in  which  case  he,  the  slayer,  would  be  also  slain.  The  kin 
of  each  party  are  anxious  for  a  peaceable  settlement,  if  such  can  be 
honorably  brought  about.  They  have  feuds  a-plenty  on  their  hands 
already.  Neighbors  and  co- villagers  do  not  want  to  see  their  neighbor- 
hood torn  by  internal  dissension  and  thus  weakened  as  to  the  conduct  of 
warfare  against  enemies.  All  these  forces  make  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  accused  to  dally  with  danger  for  a  time,  how- 
ever, and  at  last  to  accede  to  the  best  terms  he  can  get,  if  they  be 
within  reason. 

TESTIMONY 

126.  Litigants  do  not  confront  each  other. — From  the  time  at  which 
a  controversy  is  formally  entered  into,  the  principals  and  their  kin 
are  on  a  basis  of  theoretical — -perhaps  I  ought  to  say  religious — enmity. 
A  great  number  of  taboos  keep  them  apart.  Diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  parties  have  been  broken  off  and  all  business  per- 
taining to  the  case  is  transacted  through  the  third  party,  the  monkalun. 
He  hears  the  testimony  that  each  side  brings  forward  to  support  its 
contention.  Through  him  each  controversant  is  confronted  with  the 
testimony  of  the  other.  It  is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  monkalun 
to  arrange  a  peaceful  settlement,  not  only  because  he  usually  receives 
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a  somewhat  larger  fee  in  such  case,  but  because  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  cases  in  which  he  is  mediator  builds  up  a  reputation  for  him,  so 
that  he  is  frequently  called  and  so  can  earn  many  fees.  To  the  end 
of  arranging  this  peaceful  settlement,  the  monkalun  reports  to  each 
party  to  the  controversy  the  strong  points  of  the  testimony  in  favor 
of  the  other  party,  and  oftentimes  neglects  the  weaknesses. 
There  are  no  oaths  or  formalities  in  the  giving  of  testimony. 

OEDEALS 

127.  Cases  in  which  employed. — In  criminal  cases  in  which  the 
accused  persistently  denies  his  guilt,  and  sometimes  in  case  of  disputes 
over  property  the  ownership  of  which  is  doubtful,  and  in  cases  of 
disputes  over  the  division  line  between  fields,  ordeals  or  trials  are 
resorted  to.  The  challenge  to  an  ordeal  may  come  from  either  the 
accuser  or  the  accused.  Refusal  to  accept  a  challenge  means  a  loss 
of  the  case,  and  the  challenger  proceeds  as  if  he  had  won  the  case. 

If  the  accused  comes  unscathed  from  the  ordeal,  he  has  the  right 
to  collect  from  his  accuser  the  fine  for  false  accusation. 

If  two  people  mutually  accuse  each  other,  panuyu,  they  are  both 
tried  by  ordeal.  If  both  be  scathed,  they  are  mutually  responsible 
for  the  indemnity  to  the  injured  person.  If  only  one  be  scathed,  he 
is  responsible  for  the  indemnity  to  the  injured  person  and  for  a  pay- 
ment of  the  fine  for  false  accusation  to  the  one  whom  he  accused.-" 

128.  T]ie  hot  water  ordeal. — A  pot,  a  foot  or  more  in  depth,  is  filled 
with  water  and  heated  to  a  furious  boiling.  A  pebble  is  dropped 
into  it.  The  accused  must  reach  his  hand  into  the  water  without 
undue  haste,  extract  the  pebble,  and  then  replace  it.  Undue  haste  is 
interpreted  as  a  confession  of  guilt.  This  ordeal  is  used  in  certain 
sections  of  Ifugao,  while  in  others  the  hot  bolo  test  is  used.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  neither  of  them  is  efficacious  in  determining 
accusations  of  adultery.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  the  gods  of  animal 
fertility  and  growth  do  not  permit  an  accused  to  receive  an  injury 


20  When  a  crime  such  as  theft  has  been  committed,  and  it  cannot  be  deter- 
mined from  any  evidence  at  hand  who  was  the  culprit,  the  injured  person 
frequently  resorts  to  the  hapud.  One  form  of  this  ceremony  consists  in  placing 
an  egg  or  areca  nut  on  the  edge  of  a  knife  or  the  bevel  of  a  spear  and  repeating 
the  prayers  necessary  to  make  the  egg  or  areca  nut  balance  and  stand  on  end 
at  the  mention  of  the  guilty  person.  Another  form  consists  in  spanning  an 
agba  stick.  At  the  mention  of  the  guilty  person  the  stick  grows  longer,  as 
revealed  by  its  length  in  relation  to  the  span  of  the  priest.  These  sticks  are 
kept  for  generations.  Many  of  them  are  over  a  hundred  years  old.  These 
ceremonies  are  not  of  virtue  as  evidence  and  are  entirely  without  the  pale  of 
Ifugao  procedure.  They  are  of  value  only  to  the  injured  person  in  assisting 
him  to  determine  who  has  committed  the  crime. 
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for  that  act  which  is  so  eminently  useful  in  their  particular  sphere  of 
activity.  Thus,  Ifugao  religion  looks  with  the  greatest  disfavor  upon 
things  which  tend  to  restrict  population,  just  as  our  law  frowns  upon 
statutes  in  restriction  of  marriage. 

129.  The  hot  bolo  ordeal. — In  this,  if  two  persons  mutually  accuse 
each  other,  their  hands  are  placed  side  by  side.  The  monkahm  lowers 
a  hot  knife  on  their  hands.  The  knife  burns  the  guilty  person  much 
more  seriously  than  the  guiltless  one.  If  only  one  person  be  put  to 
the  test,  it  is  said  that  the  knife  bends  away  from  the  hands  of  an 
innocent  person.  The  monkalun,  with  all  his  might,  it  is  said,  cannot 
put  the  knife  down  on  the  hand :  the  gods  of  war  and  justice  will 
not  permit  it.  But  if  the  person  be  guilty,  the  knife  grips  the  hand 
in  its  eagerness.  If  the  accused  show  fear  and  try  to  withdraw,  the 
kin  of  the  accuser  may  catch  him  and  burn  him  well.  I  know  a  man 
whose  fingers  were  burned  off  in  this  way,  the  thumb  adhering  to  and 
coalescing  with  the  palm. 

130.  TJie  alao  or  duel. — Eggs,  runo  stalks,  or  spears  are  used  in 
trials,  the  accused  facing  each  other  and,  at  the  word  of  the  monkalun, 
hurling  their  missiles.  The  duel  is  not  without  its  dangers.  Even 
though  eggs  or  runos  be  used,  the  one  struck  is  likely  to  return  a 
stone ;  and  from  throwing  stones  to  throwing  spears  is  an  easy  step. 
The  two  parties  of  kin  are  likely  to  take  a  hand.  How  much  more 
likely  are  they  to  take  a  hand  and  avenge  their  kinsman  if  spears  be 
the  missiles  and  he  be  wounded ! 

The  duel  is  used  in  cases  of  adultery,  sorcery,  and  in  some  disputes 
over  rice  fields,  everywhere  in  Ifugao.  In  adultery  cases,  only  eggs 
are  used  in  the  duel. 

131.  Tvial  by  bultong  or  wrestling. — This  ordeal  is  used  throughout 
Ifugao,  preeminently  to  settle  eases  of  disputed  rice-field  boundaries. 

The  Ifugao  clearly  recognizes  that  the  processes  of  nature — land- 
slides, the  erosion  of  rainfall  in  wet  weather,  and  caking  and  crumb- 
ling in  dry  weather — tend  to  wear  away  a  terrace  not  maintained 
by  a  stone  wall.  A  terrace  maintained  by  a  stone  wall  is  a  rarity  in 
the  Kiangan  district.  Should  the  boundary  not  be  well  marked  by 
paghok  (see  sec.  43)  a  dispute  is  nearly  sure  to  result  sooner  or  later. 
These  disputes  are  usually  settled  by  wrestling  matches.  The  wrest- 
ling matches  are  usually  friendly.  The  Ifugao  believes  that  the  an- 
cestral spirits  of  the  controversants  know  which  party  is  in  the  right, 
that  they  know  just  where  the  true  boundary  is,  and  that  they  see 
to  it  that  he  who  is  right  shall  win,  provided  always  that  they  be 
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invoked  with  the  proper  sacrifices ;  and  that  they  ' '  hold  up ' '  even  the 
weaker  of  the  wrestlers,  and  cause  him  to  win,  provided  his  cause  be 
just.  Notwithstanding  this  belief,  the  people  are  sufficiently  practical 
to  demand  that  the  wrestlers  be  approximately  evenly  matched.  The 
owners  of  the  adjacent  fields  may  themselves  wrestle,  or  they  may 
choose  champions  to  represent  them.  Between  kinsmen  these  matches 
are  presumably  friendly ;  and  only  sacrifices  of  dried  meat  are  offered 
the  ancestral  spirits.  But  between  those  not  related,  there  is  often  a 
great  deal  of  unfriendly  feeling.  In  this  latter  case  numerous  chickens 
and  two  or  three  pigs  are  sacrificed,  and  ceremonies  like  tliose  against 
enemies  are  performed. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  two  parties  meet  at  the  disputed  boun- 
dary and  occupy  opposite  ends  of  the  disputed  land.  A  party  of 
mutual  kin  follows  along  and  occupies  a  position  midway  between  the 
adversaries.  With  each  party  is  one  of  the  family  priests.  Taking 
betels  and  dried  meat  (presuming  the  contest  to  be  a  friendly  one) 
from  a  head-basket,  the  priest  prays  very  much  as  follows :  ' '  Come, 
Grandfather  Eagle,  Grandfather  Red  Ant,  Grandfather  Strong  Wind, 
Grandfatlier  Pangalina ;  come,  Grandmother  Cicada,  Grandmother 
Made  Happy,  Grandmother  Ortagon ;  come.  Grandfather  Gold,  etc. 
[throughout  a  list  of  perhaps  a  hundred  ancestors].  Here  are  betels 
and  meat ;  they  are  trying  to  take  our  field  away  from  us.  And  was 
it  here,  Grandmother  Grasshopper,  that  the  boundary  of  the  field  was  ? 
No,  you  know  that  it  was  a  double  arm's  length  to  the  right.  Hold 
us  up,  you  ancestors,  in  order  that  we  may  be  the  wearers  of  gold 
neck-ornaments ;  in  order  that  wc  may  be  the  ones  who  give  expensive 
feasts.  Exhort  [here  the  priest  names  over  the  gods  of  war  and 
justice]  to  hold  us  up.  Was  it  here.  Grandfather  Brave,  that  the 
boundary  was  when  you  bought  the  field?  Do  not  let  them  take  our 
land  away  from  us,  for  we  are  to  be  pitied.    We  are  sorely  tried ! ' ' 

After  the  prayers  of  the  priests,  each  champion  is  led  by  one  of 
his  kinsman  to  the  place  where  the  first  wrestling  is  to  occur.  This 
leading  is  very  ceremoniously  done,  and  suggests  the  heralding  of  the 
champions  in  feudal  days.  The  dike  of  the  upper  terrace  has  been 
cleaned  off  at  intervals  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  in  order  that  the 
owner  of  the  upper  field  may  have  no  advantage.  The  champions 
frequently  work  themselves  down  half-thigh  deep  in  rice-field  mud, 
water,  and  slime.  Catching  fair  and  even  holds,  they  begin  to  wrestle, 
encouraged  each  by  the  shouts  and  cries  of  his  kinsmen  and  by  the 
calling  of  the  old  men  and  old  women  on  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors. 
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Each  wrestler  tries  to  push  his  opponent  into  the  territory  that  that 
opponent  is  defending  and  to  down  him  there.  If  A  throws  B  in 
B's  field,  ten  feet  from  the  line  on  which  they  wrestle,  A  wins  ten 
feet  of  the  rice  field  at  that  point.  Finally,  there  is  a  fall  that  more 
than  likely  capsizes  one  or  both  of  them  in  the  black  mud.  One  point 
in  the  boundary  is  determined.  Frequently  the  lower  terrace  is  eight 
or  ten  feet  lower  than  the  upper  one,  but  there  are  no  injuries  for 
the  reason  that  the  mud  is  at  least  two  feet  deep  and  is  a  soft  place 
in  which  to  fall. 

At  every  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  along  the  disputed  boundary  there 
is  another  wrestling  match.  Sometimes  the  champions  are  changed. 
The  new  boundary  runs  through  every  point  at  which  there  has  been 
a  fall. 

132.  The  umpire  and  the  decision. — The  monkalun  is  the  umpire 
in  trials  by  ordeal.  He  interprets  undue  haste  or  a  faulty  perform- 
ance as  a  confession  of  guilt.  On  the  day  following  the  trial  by  fire 
or  hot  water  he  goes  to  the  house  of  the  accused  and  examines  the 
hand  and  forearm.  If  he  finds  white  inflamed  blisters,  he  pronounces 
him  guilty.  In  the  case  of  a  duel,  he  pronounces  the  one  struck  by 
the  missile  guilty.  The  Ifugaos  believe  that  the  gods  of  war  and  justice 
turn  missiles  aside  from  the  innocent  in  these  duels.  For  the  umpire 
to  be  manifestly  unfair,  would  be  for  him  seriously  to  imperil  his 
own  life. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  person  whose  skin  is  rough,  dry,  and  horny 
has  a  great  advantage  in  these  ordeals.  Since  sword  climbing  and 
the  walking  on  hot  stones  and  live  coals  have  occurred  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  it  would  seem  that  a  question  might  be  raised  whether 
state  of  mind,  or  other  factors  as  yet  unexplained,  may  not  enter  these 
affairs. 

EXECUTION  OF  JUSTICE 

133.  Retaliation. — In  the  case  of  lives  lost  in  feuds,  sorcery,  mur- 
ders, and  head-hunting,  capital  punishment  inevitably  follows,  pro- 
vided the  kin  of  the  slain  be  sufficiently  daring  to  execute  it. 

Capital  punishment  is  the  rule,  and  is  almost  invariably  inflicted 
in  cases  of  the  refusal  to  pay  proper  fines,  for  which  demand  has  been 
made  in  correct  form,  and  after  a  reasonable  length  of  time  has  been 
given  in  which  to  raise  the  sum  demanded,  in  punishment  of  adultery, 
manslaughter,  the  putting  of  another  in  the  position  of  an  accomplice 
in  case  of  murder  or  death  in  feud,  or  for  wounds,  provided  the  culprit 
be  not  a  kinsman  or  person  closely  related  by  marriage.    Rarely  would 
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there  be  much  trifling  in  the  infliction  of  this  penalty.  Seizure  of 
something  of  sufficient  value  to  cover  the  flne  assessed  might  some- 
times be  made,  except  in  the  cases  of  adultery  and  manslaughter.  To 
practice  seizure  in  the  case  of  adultery — except  when  a  kinsman  were 
the  offender — would  have  the  aspect  of  anxiety  to  profit  by  the  pol- 
lution of  the  wife 's  body  and  might  give  rise  to  suspicion  of  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  husband  and  wife  to  bring  about  the  crime  in  order  to 
profit  financially.  In  the  same  way,  a  self-respecting  family  would 
disdain  to  accept  payment  for  the  life  of  a  kinsman  except  as  a  matter 
of  forbearance  and  mercy  to  the  taker  thereof.  We  have  seen  before 
that  unless  the  tokom  be  collected  the  injured  person  is  in  danger  of 
losing  his  own  life  should  he  not  slay  him  from  whom  the  tomok  is  due. 

The  crime  of  arson  undoubtedly  justifies  the  death  penalty;  but 
it  is  so  rare  a  crime  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  usual  Ifugao 
practice  in  punishing  it. 

The  non-payment  of  a  debt  when  there  is  the  ability  to  pay  it,  and 
after  many  and  repeated  demands  have  been  made  in  the  proper 
manner  for  it,  ji;stifies  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty. 

Capital  punishment  is  administered  by  the  injured  person  and  his 
kin.  In  all  cases  it  is  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  to  the  inflicters. 
Usually  it  is  inflicted  from  ambush,  although  it  may  be  a  sudden 
slaying  in  the  heat  of  passion.  The  culprit  is  never  notifled  that  he 
has  been  sentenced  to  death.  The  withdrawal  of  a  go-between  from 
a  serious  case  is,  however,  a  pretty  good  warning.  It  has  about  the 
same  significance  as  the  withdrawal  of  an  embassy  in  an  international 
complication. 

The  infliction  of  a  death  penalty  has  been  the  starting  point  of 
many  an  interminable  feud  between  families.  For  this  reason  the 
injured  person  exhausts  every  effort  to  effect  a  punishment  in  some 
other  way  if  any  other  punishment  be  consistent  with  his  dignity  and 
respectability. 

134.  Seizure  of  chattels. — If  a  kinsman  of  remoter  kinship  than 
that  existing  between  brothers  commit  a  crime  punishable  by  death, 
except  sorcery  or  murder,  and  obstinately  refuse  to  pay  the  fine  as- 
sessed, seizure  of  his  property  or  part  of  it  is  made. 

Seizures  are  made  from  unrelated  persons  to  cover  fines  due  in 
punishment  of  theft,  malicious  killing  of  animals,  arson,  and  the  minor 
crimes,  also  to  secure  payment  of  a  debt. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  things  usually  seized:  gongs,  rice- 
wine  jars,  carabaos,  gold  beads,  rice  fields,  children,  wives. 
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A  seizure  may  be  made  by  fraud  or  deceit,  or  it  may  be  made  in 
the  absence  of  the  owner  of  his  household,  or  it  may  be  made  by 
superior  force.  Considering  only  the  manner  of  the  seizure,  there  is 
but  one  law  to  be  followed :  the  seizure  must  be  made  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  him  who  seizes.  Thus  if 
B  persistently  refuses  to  pay  a  fine  owed  to  A,  A  may  go  to  B  's  house 
when  there  is  nobody  at  home  and  may  run  away  with  a  gong.  If 
he  leaves  his  bolo,  his  scabbard,  his  blanket  or  some  other  personal 
effect  in  the  house  as  a  sort  of  a  visiting  card,  his  seizure  is  legal. 
Or  A  may  go  to  B's  house  and,  pretending  friendship,  borrow  the 
gong,  representing  that  he  wants  to  play  it  at  a  feast  and,  having 
secured  possession  of  it,  refuse  to  return  it  till  the  fine  be  paid.  Or 
suppose  that  an  agent  of  B's  is  bringing  a  carabao  up  from  Nueva 
Vizcaya,  and  that  the  agent  has  to  travel  through  A's  village.  A 
and  his  friends  stop  the  agent  and  take  the  carabao  away  from  him, 
telling  him  to  inform  B  that  the  carabao  will  be  delivered  to  him  when 
the  fine  is  paid. 

There  is  a  second  kind  of  seizure,  a  seizure  of  the  property  of 
some  relative  or  kinsman  of  the  culprit.  The  property  of  a  wealthy 
kinsman  may  be  seized  to  cover  a  fine  due  from  a  poor  kinsman  who 
has  no  property.  This  kind  of  seizure  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  a 
lance  throwing  than  a  seizure  from  the  culprit  himself.  The  danger 
of  such  an  ending  increases  with  the  remoteness  of  the  kinship  be- 
tween the  culprit  and  the  person  from  whom  the  seizure  is  made. 

A  third  kind  of  seizure  is  practiced  against  neighbors  of  delin- 
quents who  live  in  another  district.  Suppose  a  man  B  in  one  of  the 
districts  to  the  west  of  Kiangan  to  have  gone  to  Nueva  Vizcaya  (east 
of  Kiangan)  and  there  to  have  purchased  a  carabao.  He  owes  no 
debts,  nor  have  any  fines  been  levied  against  him.  He  returns  through 
Kiangan,  however,  and  his  carabao  is  seized  by  A,  a  Kianganite.  B 
is  informed  that  C,  a  resident  of  the  same  district  as  he,  stole  a  pig 
a  year  or  two  ago  from  A.  The  evidence  against  C  is  placed  before 
him  in  the  minutest  details.  He  is  given  thirty  pesos  as  patang  (inter- 
est in  advance)  and  told  to  collect  from  C  the  payment  proper  to  the 
case,  and  in  addition  the  thirty  pesos  advanced  as  patang.  When  he 
makes  these  collections,  and  delivers  them  to  A,  he  gets  back  his 
carabao.  If  C  is  innocent  of  the  crime  charged,  he  may  kill  A  for 
this,  or  he  may  do  so  even  if  guilty.  More  likely  he  kidnaps  A's 
wife  or  child  and  sells  them  for  a  ransom  sufficiently  great  to  repay  B, 
and  leave  a  substantial  surplus  for  himself.  A  may  or  may  not 
retaliate  with  the  lance. 
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In  quarrels  between  kadangyang  (for  their  dignity  is  very  dear 
to  them)  and  between  persons  of  different  districts  or  contrary  parties, 
it  is  more  frequently  than  not  the  case  that  the  thing  seized  is  not 
returned.  PowerfuL individuals  in  a  district  are  rather  glad  to  have 
a  seizure  made  of  their  property,  since  they  can  nearly  always  manage 
to  come  out  winner  in  the  finish.  Thus  in  the  case  above,  B,  if  a 
powerful  individual,  probably  collects  two  or  even  three  carabaos  or 
their  equivalent  value  from  C,and  besides  he  receives  thirty  pesos 
pataug.  It  would  seem  that  the  obligation  rests  on  every  Ifugao — not- 
withstanding there  is  no  political  government — so  to  conduct  himself 
as  not  to  involve  his  neighbors  in  trouble  with  individuals  of  inimical 
or  semi-inimical  districts;  and  that  should  he  so  involve  them,  he  is 
liable  to  whatever  punishinent  circumstanee  metes  out  to  him. 

In  the  case  of  altercations  between  individuals  of  different  dis- 
tricts, seizure  of  animals  was  generally  practiced  by  persons  of  those 
districts  through  which  the  road  led  to  the  region  from  which  the 
animals  were  imported.  Of  all  districts,  Kiangan  was  most  advan- 
tageously situated  in  respect  to  this  matter ;  since,  for  the  greater  part 
of  Ifugao-land,  the  road  to  Nueva  Vizcaya  (whence  most  of  the 
animals  imported  into  Ifugao  came)  led  through  it. 

135.  Seizure  of  rice  fields. — -The  seizure  of  rice  fields  is  practicable 
only  in  case  the  fields  are  near  the  village  of  him  who  seizes  them. 
For  if  located  in  a  distant  district,  the  working  of  the  field  would  be 
extremely  hazardous,  and  its  protection  and  continuous  holding 
impossible. 

Fields  may  properly  be  seized  for  collection  of  debt  or  for  refusal 
to  pay  fines  or  indemnities.  Portions  of  fields  are  seized  sometimes 
in  disputes  as  to  ownership  or  boundaries. 

Disputes  over  ownership  and  boundary  come  to  a  head  during 
spading  time.  One  party  begins  to  spade  for  the  next  year's  crop 
the  land  claimed  by  the  other.  The  other  party  sticks  up  runos,  tied 
"ethics  lock"  fashion  (alpud),  along  the  line  which  he  claims  to  be  the 
true  boundary.  The  first  party  then  pulls  up  these  runos,  and  sticks 
down  others  along  the  line  claimed  by  it  as  the  true  boundary.  The 
issue  is  joined.  The  defendant  has  made  his  "rejoinder."  A  mon- 
Jcalun  is  now  selected  by  the  plaintiff  party,  and  tries  to  arrange — 
and  in  case  of  disputed  boundaries  nearly  always  does  arrange — a 
means  of  peaceful  settlement,  either  by  compromise  or  through  trial 
by  wrestling.  Sometimes  the  ownership  of  a  field  itself  is  in  question. 
Usually  the  question  is  one  of  inheritance ;  although  there  are  a  num- 
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ber  of  other  causes  that  may  give  rise  to  dispute.-^  Ownership  is 
usually  peaceably  settled  by  means  of  a  wrestling  match. 

We  come  now  to  those  cases  in  which  a  field  is  seized  for  debt 
as  payment  of  a  fine  or  indemnity.  The  plaintiff  or  prosecutor  seizes 
the  field  at  spading  time  by  planting  runo  stalks,  alpud,  in  it.  The 
defendant  probably  pulls  up  these  stalks  and  throws  them  away.-- 
An  attemjit  may  be  made  by  mutual  friends,  and  relatives  to  recure  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  trouble.  A  rice  field  is  a  thing  so  dear  to 
the  Ifugao,  and  so  necessary  and  useful  to  him,  that  such  attei  ipts  are 
extremely  likely,  however,  to  come  to  naught. 

If  the  matter  be  not  arranged  otherwise,  the  seizer  of  the  field 
sends  a  body  of  men  to  spade  it,  holding  in  reserve  an  armed  force  of 
kinsmen  and  relatives  to  protect  and  maintain  the  spaders  if  they  be 
attacked.  The  other  party  emerges  with  an  armed  force  to  drive 
the  spaders  away.  The  two  parties  meet.  If  one  be  greatly  superior 
in  strength,  the  other  usually  retires,  and  surrenders  the  field.  If  they 
be  fairly  evenly  matched,  a  battle  is  likely  to  ensue.  If  the  first  wound 
be  a  slight  one,  the  party  receiving  it  is  likely  to  withdraw ;  but  if  it 
be  serious,  or  if  one  of  their  number  be  killed,  they  fight  to  avenge 
him.    Sometimes  four  or  five  men  are  killed  in  one  of  these  frays. 

But  in  the  meantime,  and  often  before  actual  fighting  begins,  a 
body  of  mutual  relatives,  friends,  and  neighbors  emerges  and  tries  to 
make  peace  and  secure  an  amicable  settlement. 

136.  Enforced  hospiiality. — Sometimes  a  creditor  and  a  numerous 
and  powerful  following  of  kinsmen  descend  upon  a  debtor's  house  as 
unwelcome  guests,  consume  his  stores  of  food,  and  force  his  hospitality 
until  appeased  by  the  payment  of  the  debt. 

This  form  of  collection  can  only  be  used  in  the  case  of  debts,  for 
in  all  other  controversies,  taboos  forbid  the  eating  of  the  adversary's 
food,  drinking  his  water,  chewing  his  betels,  etc.  Even  in  the  case  of 
debt,  if  a  go-between  has  been  sent  to  the  debtor,  this  means  may  not 
be  used.  It  can  only  be  used  in  a  case  where  "diplomatic  relations" 
have  not  been  ruptured. 


21  The  very  day  that  I  wrote  this,  the  ownership  of  a  field  was  settled  by 
a  wrestling  match.  An  Ifugao  some  time  before  pawned  a  field  to  a  christianized 
Ifugao.  This  worthy  had  the  temerity  to  sell  the  field.  Although  the  pawner 
would  have  surely  been  sustained  in  his  right  had  he  appealed  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  nevertheless,  he  was  so  confident,  being  in  the  right,  that  he  would 
not  lose,  that  he  consenteil  to  settle  the  ownership  by  a  wrestling  match.  He 
won.  The  christianized  Ifugao  may  possibly  now  have  more  faith  in  the  tenet 
of  his  former  religion  that  the  ancestral  sjjirits  uphold  him  who  is  in  the  right. 

--  He  may  gratuitously  add  an  insult  by  implanting  a  few  of  them  in  a  pile 
of  fecal  matter. 
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137.  Kidnapping  or  seizure  of  persons. — Interior  districts  had  no 
opportunity  to  seize  animals  from  those  districts  nearer  than  they  to 
the  region  whence  animals  were  imported.  Of  necessity,  then,  they 
kidnapped  and  sold  or  held  for  ransom  women  and  children  from  those 
districts. 

138.  Cases  illustrating  seizure  and  kidnapping. — The  following 
instances  actually  occurred  in  times  past.  They  are  excellent  and 
veritable  illustrations  of  this  phase  of  Ifugao  administration  of  justice : 

Bahni  of  Tupplak  spoke  scornfully  of  Bumidang  of  Palao.  Some  time  sub- 
sequently he  sent  a  man  to  buy  carabaos  in  Nueva  Vizeaya.  The  man  bought 
two,  and  returned  on  the  homeward  journey,  travelling  through  Palao.  Bumi- 
dang took  one  of  the  carabaos  away  from  him  there,  and  with  his  kin,  killed  it 
and  ate  it.  Bahni  with  his  kin  shortly  afterward  went  to  the  house  of  Dulau- 
wan  of  Bangauwan,  a  neighboring  village,  and  stole  away  with  Dulauwan's 
carabao.  Dulauwan  followed  after  them,  hotfoot,  and  was  given  as  patang 
three  pigs,  and  told  to  collect  his  carabao  from  Bumidang.  Dulauwan  gathered 
together  a  great  host  of  kinsmen  and  neighbors,  descended  on  Bumidang 's 
house,  and  camped  there  demanding  three  carabaos.  To  show  that  they  meant 
to  get  them,  they  helped  themselves  to  rice  needed  for  their  daily  food  from 
Bumidang 's  granary.  Bumidang  was  unable  to  get  together  a  sufficient  force 
to  frighten  away  his  guests,  and  accordingly  he  paid  the  three  carabaos. 

Ginnid  of  Umbul  presented  a  demand  to  Guade  for  the  payment  of  a  long- 
outstanding  debt.  Guade  denied  that  the  debt  was  owed.  Ginnid  seized  Guade 's 
field.  Each  party  led  a  force  of  kinsmen  to  the  field.  There  they  fought  with 
spears  and  shields.  The  first  man  wounded  was  Tului  of  Pingungan,  a  kins- 
man of  Guade.  He  received  a  slight  wound.  Guade 's  party  then  withdrew. 
Guade  paid  the  debt,  and  got  his  field  back. 

Gumangan  of  Ambabag  when  a  youth,  sent  an  advocate  to  ask  for  the  hand 
of  the  daughter  of  M  of  Umbul.  He  was  accepted.  But  he  changed  his  mind  about 
the  girl,  and  went  to  Baininan,  where  he  engaged  himself  to  a  girl  of  that 
village  without  assuaging  the  mental  agony  of  his  jilted  fiancee  by  paying  the 
hudhucl  indemnity.  M  seized  a  carabao  belonging  to  Gumangan.  Gumangan 
gathered  together  his  kin  and  went  to  Umbul — only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
— to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  his  animal.  But  M's  party  was  so  much  more 
powerful  that  Gumangan 's  kin  ran  away.  M's  party  then  killed  and  ate  the 
carabao. 

Gumangan  married  in  Baininan,  and  bearing  in  mind  his  former  humiliation, 
decided  to  do  something  that  would  restore  his  prestige  and  at  the  same  time 
assure  him  a  suflTiciently  large  body  of  followers  to  make  him  strong  to  demand 
and  to  resist  demands.  He  consequently  gave  a  great  uyauwe  feast  at  which 
the  unheard  of  number  of  six  carabaos  was  slaughtered,  to  say  nothing  of 
innumerable  pigs.  And  later,  he  gave  the  Jiagdbi  feast — an  even  more  expensive 
operation. 

Dumalilon  of  Tupplak  borrowed  a  carabao  of  Gumangan.  Five  years  elapsed, 
yet  he  made  no  move  to  repay  the  debt,  notwithstanding  repeated  demands  of 
Gumangan.      Gumangan    seized    Dumalilon 's    field,    which    had    already    been 
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spaded,  and  threw  his  seed-bed  away.  Both  men  led  armed  parties  to  the  field, 
but  this  time  Gumangan  was  careful  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  backers 
on  hand.     Dumalilon  's  party  took  to  flight. 

In  Burnai,  a  fight  occurred  over  the  seizure  of  a  rice  field  that  resulted  in 
the  killing  of  four  men. 

Kodamon  of  Pimlungan  and  Katiling  of  Ambabag^s  had  a  dispute  over  the 
boundary  of  a  field.  There  were  paghok  to  mark  the  boundary,  but  Kodamon 
contended  that  all  memory  of  the  planting  of  the  paghok  was  absent,  and  that 
they  were,  consequently,  without  significance  in  the  matter  of  dispute.  They 
wrestled,  and  Kodamon  lost  a  little  ground,  but  Katiling  tried  to  take  more 
than  was  due  him  according  to  the  verdict  of  the  wrestling  matches.  Katiling 
sent  men  to  spade  the  disputed  territory,  and  led  an  armed  force  out  to  sup- 
port them.  Kodamon  led  an  armed  force  to  the  field.  At  the  same  time  and 
at  a  safe  distance,  the  mutual  kin  of  the  two  parties  and  a  goodly  number  of 
neighbors  gathered.  Kodamon  was  armed  with  a  Eemington  rifle  whose  trigger 
was  broken;  Dulinayan,  a  kinsman  of  Katiling,  with  a  revolver  for  which  he 
had  no  ammunition.  The  other  members  of  each  force  however  were  sub- 
stantially, if  less  spectacularly,  armed  with  spears  which  they  well  knew  how 
to  use.  Women  rushed  in  between  the  two  parties,  and  catching  the  warriors 
by  the  waist  tried  to  lead  them  away.  One  can  well  believe  that  the  air  was 
riven  by  curses,  threats,  accusations,  upbraidings,  imprecations,  invocations. 
The  male  neutral  kin  shouted  from  their  safe  distance  that  if  Kodamon  killed 
Katiling,  they  would  kill  Kodamon  (as  a  vengeance  for  the  death  of  their 
kinsman)  while  if  Katiling  killed  Kodamon,  they  would  avenge  their  kinsman's 
death  by  killing  Katiling.  "What  kind  of  a  way  is  this  for  co-villagers  to 
settle  a  dispute,"  they  shouted.  "Go  back  home  and  beget  some  children, 
and  marry  them  to  each  other,  giving  them  the  two  fields,  and  then  it  will  make 
no  difference  where  the  division  line  is!"  There  was  an  exchange  of  sjjears 
in  which  Buaya,  a  kinsman  of  Kodamon 's,  was  wounded  slightly.  The  matter 
was  then  left  in  abeyance  with  the  understanding  that  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
two  families  be  united  by  a  marriage,  and  the  two  fields  given  the  married 
couple. 

It  happened,  however,  that  on  account,  of  the  sexes  of  the  unmarried  children 
of  the  families,  a  union  between  them  was  impossible.  Accordingly,  Kodamon 
gave  his  field  to  his  son  Dulnuan,  and  Katiling  traded  his  field  to  Pingkihan,  his 
brother.  Both  of  these  young  men  had  pregnant  wives.  Pingkihan  's  wife  gave 
birth  first,  the  child  being  a  girl.  Shortly  afterward,  Dulnuan 's  wife  gave 
birth.  I  met  Dulnuan,  and  not  knowing  of  the  eyent,  and  noticing  that  he 
seemed  downcast,  asked  him  why  he  was  so  sad.  "My  wife  has  given  birth  to 
a  girl  baby,"  he  said.     The  quarrel  over  the  boundary  is  as  yet  unsettled. 

Kuyapi  of  Nagakaran,  before  the  Spanish  occupation,  sent  a  slave  child  to 
Guminigin  of  Baay,  to  be  sold  in  Baliwan  (Nueva  Vizcaya),  stipulating  that  the 
child  must  bring  at  least  five  earabaos.  Guminigin  sold  the  child  for  seven 
carabaos,  delivering  five  to  Kuyapi,  and  kept  two. 

The  Spaniards  came.  They  were  exceedingly  partial  to  the  people  of 
Kiangan  district  in  which  the  village  of  Baay  is  located.  They  paid  little  or 
no  attention  to  complaints  of  people  of  other  districts  against  people  of  Kiangan 
district.      Many   debts   owed   by   Kiangan   people   were   unpaid,   for   the   Kian- 


23  The  villages  of  Pindungan  and  Ambabag  are  less  than  a  mile  distant  from 
each  other. 
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ganites  took  advantage  of  the  protection  given  them  by  the  Spaniards.  And 
yet  the  Nagakaranites  and  Kianganites  were  very  closely  united  by  marriage 
and  by  blood.     Indeed  Kuyapi  and  Guminigin  were  second  or  third  cousins. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  the  Nagakaran  people  had  in  collecting  debts  owed 
them  by  the  Kianganites,  they  conceived  for  the  latter  and  for  the  Spaniards 
a  most  violent  hatred,  and  began  to  make  reprisals.  The  Spaniards  punished 
these  reprisals  by  making  an  expedition  to  Nagakaran  in  which  they  came  off 
second  best.=^  They  sent  another  and  stronger  expedition,  which  killed  a 
number  of  people  and  which  burned  all  the  houses  in  the  district.  To  this  day 
the  Nagakaran  people  have  not  been  able  to  rebuild  their  houses — the  large 
trees  having  long  since  been  cut  from  nearby  forests — and  live  in  wretched 
shacks  built  on  the  ground.  They  blame  the  Kiangan  people,  saying  that  the 
latter  invited  the  Spaniards  into  Ifugao. 

Kuyapi  claimed  that  the  terms  on  which  he  sent  the  slave  to  Guminigin 
were  that  Guminigin  was  to  receive  only  one  carabao  for  having  effected  a 
sale,  and  that  all  the  rest  were  to  be  delivered  to  him,  and  that  there  was 
consequently  a  carabao  still  due  him.  It  seems  likely  that  the  claim  was 
false,  and  that  it  was  advanced  merely  as  an  excuse  for  making  a  reprisal. 

Paga<rut,  the  son  of  Guminigin,  to  whom  demand  was  presented  for  the 
payment  of  the  carabao  claimed  to  be  yet  due,  refused  to  pay  this  debt.  The 
Nagakaran  people  made  an  expedition  into  Kiangan  district  (about  two  milea 
distant)  and  captured  Ormaya,  the  daughter  of  Pagadut,  a  very  comely  girl 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  In  order  to  make  her  walk,  and  in  order  that  she 
should  not  continually  offer  resistance,  they  took  her  skirt  off  so  that  she  would 
have  to  cover  her  shame  with  her  hands  and  would  also  hurry  to  arrive  at  the 
journey's  end.-<;»  But  the  Baay  people  managed  to  cut  off  Lubbut  the  son  of 
Kuyapi,  and  imprison  him.  They  took  him  to  a  granary  in  Baay,  intending 
to  keep  him  as  a  hostage  for  the  return  of  Ormaya.  But  word  was  carried  to 
the  ears  of  the  Spanish  commandante  of  this  capture.  He  had  Lubbut  brought 
before  him.  He  struck  Lubbut,  tied  although  he  was,  twice  in  the  face,  and 
would  have  continued,  had  not  Alangwauwi  the  husband  of  Ormaya  seized  and 
held  his  arm  and  beseeehed  him  not  to  use  Lubbut  harshly.  The  commandante 
promised  not  to  take  his  life.  But  a  soldier  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  gun  had  been  captured  with  Lubbut,  which  gun,  it  was  claimed,  was  that  of 
a  Spanish  corporal  whom  the  Nagakaran  people  had  killed.  Alangwauwi  and 
his  companions  started  back  to  their  homes  in  Baay.  But  on  the  road,  they 
saw,  across  the  valley,  Lubbut  with  his  back  turned  to  a  firing  squad,  saw  a 
puff  of  white  smoke,  and  saw  Lubbut  fall  into  a  rice  field.  Alangwauwi  says 
he  burst  into  tears  for  he  realized  that  this  meant  serious  trouble  for  him  and 
his  relatives,  and  placed  Ormaya 's  life  in  the  greatest  peril. 

"When  the  Nagakaranites  heard  of  Lubbut 's  death,  they  at  first  blamed 
the  people  of  Baay  for  it.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  against  the  ethics  of  people  of 
the  Kiangan-Nagakaran-Maggok  area  to  kill  women,  or  at  least  to  kill  any  but 
Silipan  women,  they  considered  walling  Ormaya  up  in  a  sei^ulchre  and  leaving 
her  to  die  for  want  of  food  and  drink.  The  women  relatives  of  Lubbut  wanted 
very  much  to  kill  Ormaya,  and  pointed  out  that  while  it  would  not  be  per- 
missible for  the  men  to  kill  her,   there  would  be  no   disgrace  in  their   doing 


2*  The  Nagakaran  people  claim  that  only  five  out  of  forty  of  the  first 
expedition  returned. 

2Ja  This  was  the  usual  method  of  treating  kidnapped  persons.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  an  almost  parallel  practice  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  in  the  present 
war.  When  prisoners  are  taken,  the  buttons  are  cut  off  their  clothing,  in  order 
to  keep  their  hands  engaged  during  the  march  to  the  rear. 
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so.     But  Kuyapi  would  have  none  of  it.     He  himself  guarded  his  prisoner  two 
or  three  nights  to  see  that  her  life  was  not  taken. 

Soon  a  monlcahuL  was  sent  to  ascertain  the  true  details  of  Lubbut  's  death. 
His  report  exonerated  the  Baay  people.  The  Nagakaran  people  held  Orniaya's 
ransom  considerably  higher,  however,  because  of  that  death.  They  received 
five  carabaos,  twenty  pigs,  two  gold  beads,  and  a  great  number  of  spears  and 
bolos,  and  death  blankets.  It  was  five  months  before  the  Baay  people  could 
raise  the  amount  of  this  ransom.  During  this  time,  Ormaya  was  well  treated — 
for  was  she  not  a  kinswoman? — but  she  was  carefully  guarded. 


THE  PAOWA  OR  TRUCE 

139.  The  usual  sense  of  the  term  "paowa". — The  word  paowa 
means  literally  prohibition.  As  most  commonly  used,  it  denotes  a 
period  of  truce  imposed  by  the  monkalun  in  cases  that  cannot  be  peace- 
ably arranged.  It  is  a  period  that  gives  both  sides  to  a  controversy  a 
chance  to  cool  off.  It  avoids  that  rash  and  ill-considered  action  that 
would  be  likely  to  follow  the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  two  parties. 

I  say  the  paowa  serves  these  purposes.  However,  it  is  imposed  by 
the  monkalun  in  order  to  allow  him  to  withdraw  with  dignity  from 
the  case,  and  without  loss  of  reputation.  A  lance  throwing  or  a  seizure 
made  while  he  is  acting  as  monkalun  or  occurring  soon  after  he  has 
severed  his  connection  with  the  case  is  an  insult  to  him.  People  say 
to  him:  Dinalan-da  tolban-mo,  "they  went  over  your  head."  Such 
an  occurrence  is  exceedingly  hurtful  to  his  reputation.  People  will  not 
employ  him  as  monkalun  for  the  reason  that  his  eases  do  not  end  in 
peaceable  settlements.    He  thus  loses  many  fat  fees. 

Assuming  that  the  Ifugao 's  culture  would  some  day,  if  left  alone, 
develop  courts  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  courts  of  civilized 
nations,  have  we  not  here  the  embryo  of  "contempt  of  court"? 

The  period  usually  set  by  the  monkalun,  as  truce,  is  fourteen  days. 
During  this  time,  should  one  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy  commit 
any  act  hostile  to  the  other,  the  m,onkalun  must  avenge  or  punish  it. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  period  of  truce,  the  two  parties  may  fight  out 
the  dispute  to  suit  themselves,  kidnapping,  seizing  property,  or  hurl- 
ing lauces,  without  injuring  the  dignity  of  the  monkalun;  or  the 
aggressive  party  may  employ  another  monkalun. 

140.  Another  sense  of  the  term  "'paowa". — Should  a  wife  have 
committed  a  crime  against  the  marital  relation,  and  should  her  hus- 
band be  unable  for  any  reason  to  collect  the  gihu  due  him  in  the  case, 
he  may  put  a  prohibition  on  her  marrying  any  other  man  until  the  gihu 
be  paid. 
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TERMINATION  OF  CONTROVERSIES:    PEACE-MAKING 

141.  The  hidit  or  religious  aspects  of  peace-making. — The  word 
hidit  has  three  senses:  It  refers  to  a  class  of  deities,  the  offspring  of 
one  of  the  principal  deities  of  war ;  it  refers  to  sacrifices  to  these  deities ; 
it  refers  to  peace-making.  Deities,  sacrifice,  and  peace  may  seem 
widely  distinct,  but  a  glance  into  the  Ifugao's  religion  will  show  the 
connection. 

The  hidit  (deities)  desire  peace:  but  the  peace  must  be  made  in 
the  proper  manner,  and  accompanied  by  sacrifice  to  themselves.  The 
hidit  have  established  the  taboo  that  those  who  are  involved  in  a 
controversy  or  enmity  must  not  chew  betels  with  an  adversary,  nor 
be  in  the  same  house  or  gathering  or  feast  with  him,  nor  drink  with 
him,  nor  receive  gifts  or  hospitality  from  him.  The  penalty  for  break- 
ing this  taboo  is  the  affliction  by  the  hidit  with  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
throat,  voice;  the  condition  known  as  "big  belly,"  leukaemia,  short 
wind,  swelling  of  the  feet,  dropsy,  etc.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the 
punishment  for  making  peace  without  ceremonies.  But  sometimes  the 
hidit  punish  the  prolongation  of  a  feud,  enmity  or  controversy,  by 
afflicting  one  or  both  of  the  parties  as  set  forth  above.  Those  who 
are  involved  in  long  enmities  sacrifice  continually  to  the  hidit  in  order 
to  offstand  such  affliction. 

The  hidit  or  peace-making  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  following 
cases : 

(a)  At  the  termination  of  the  funeral  of  a  married  person.  It  is 
performed  between  the  kin  of  the  dead  spouse  and  between  those  of 
the  living  spouse. 

(6)  Between  adversaries  in  case  of  adultery,  rape  of  married 
woman,  sorcery,  murder,  manslaughter,  malicious  killing  of  animals, 
false  accusation,  disputes  over  rice  fields,  theft  (sometimes),  or  other 
serious  controversy,  provided  the  controversy  terminate  peaceably. 

(c)  At  the  peaceful  termination  of  all  ordeals  and  trials. 

(d)  Between  the  kin  of  a  dead  spouse  and  the  widow  or  widower  on 
occasion  of  remarriage  of  the  latter. 

(e)  Between  parties  to  a  controversy  ending  in  payment  of  the 
tokom  fine. 

(/)  At  the  termination  of  a  feud,  between  the  families  involved  in 
the  feud.  A  feud  was  rarely — my  belief  is  that  it  was  never — termi- 
nated except  by  a  marriage  or  on  request  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
family  afflicted  by  the  hidit  deities.    In  the  latter  case,  peace  might  or 
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might  not  be  purchased.     At  any  rate,  the  family  suing  for  peace 
furnished  the  animals  for  sacrifice. 

In  most  parts — I  believe  all — of  Ifugao,  peace  was  never  made 
between  districts  or  villages.  Peace  was  always  made  between  families; 
but  peace  between  the  principal  families  of  two  villages  or  districts 
was  sometimes  in  effect  a  peace  between  the  districts  or  villages 
involved — I  say  sometimes  because  such  a  peace  was  uncertain  and 
undependable. 

When  peace  was  made  between  families  of  different  districts,  or 
between  families  of  the  same  district  in  cases  of  serious  controversy, 
two  men  were  chosen,  one  by  each  party  to  the  peace,  and  with  appro- 
priate prayers  and  ceremonies,  were  given  good  spears.  It  was  under- 
stood always  that  these  spears  were  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  first 
one  of  either  party  who  reopened  the  feud,  war,  or  controversy.  After 
this  ceremony,  other  spears  were  broken  and  tied  together  as  a  symbol 
of  the  breaking  and  tying  up  of  all  enmity ;  as  a  symbol,  too,  that 
spears  were  no  longer  needed. 


AN  INTEE-VILLAGE  LAW 

142.  Neutrality. — When  a  war  expedition  or  party  passed  through 
a  village  en  ro^ite  against  another  village,  the  intermediate  village 
might  signify  its  neutrality  by  casting  a  spear  at  the  party.  The  spear 
never  struck  a  member  of  the  party,  of  course,  nor  was  its  casting 
taken  as  an  unfriendly  act.  It  was  merely  a  declaration  of  neutrality. 
Should  a  village  fail  to  cast  a  spear  in  these  circumstances  at  such  a 
party,  the  people  of  it  would  be  held  as  enemies  and  accomplices  of 
the  members  of  the  war  party. 
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APPENDICES 

APPENDIX  1 :    IFUGAO  BECKONING  OF  EELATIONSHIP 

All  Ifugao   words   denoting   relationships  except   the   words  for 
father  and  mother  are  common  in  gender. 
To  any  individual  of  any  generation : 

1.  All  his  kin  of  his  own  generation  are  tulaug  (brothers,  sisters). 

2.  All  children  of  his  kin  of  his  own  generation  are  anak  (sons, 
daughters). 

3.  All  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  etc.,  of  his  kin  of  his 
own  generation  are  apo  (grandsons,  granddaughters). 

4.  All  kin  of  the  same  generation  as  his  father  and  mother  are  ama 
or  ijia  (father  or  mother). 

5.  All  kin  of  the  same  generation  as  liis  grandparents,  great-grand- 
parents, etc.,  are  apo  (grandparents). 

6.  All  relatives  by  marriage  who  are  the  husbands  and  wives  of 
the  kin  of  the  same  generation  are  aidu  (brother-in-law,  sister-in-law). 

7.  All  relatives  by  marriage,  the  husbands  and  wives  of  the  kin  of 
the  generation  of  his  father  and  mother,  are  amaon  or  inaon. 

8.  The  father  or  mother  of  his  wife  are  ama  or  ina  (father  or 
mother),  by  courtesy. 

9.  The  kin  of  the  father  or  mother  of  his  wife  are  tidang  di  ama 
(or  i}ia)  'n  di  inay-ak  (kin  of  the  father,  or  mother,  of  my  wife). 

In  the  Benaue  district,  the  kin  of  one's  father  or  mother,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  called  father  or  mother,  are  also  called  ulitao  (uncle  or 
aunt),  and  the  husbands  or  wives  of  the  ulitao  are  called  ulitaon 
(uncles-in-law,  aunts-in-law).  The  son  or  daughter  of  a  kinsman  or  a 
kinswoman  of  the  same  generation  in  addition  to  being  called  son  or 
daughter  of  one's  self  is  called  amatiaon. 

APPENDIX  2:    CONNECTION  OP  RELIGION  WITH  PROCEDURE 

An  Ifugao  myth. — Partly  because  of  its  connection  with  the  Ifugao 
marriage  ceremony,  partly  because  it  illustrates  so  well  the  use  to 
which  the  Ifugao  puts  his  myths — rarely  telling  them  for  amusement, 
but  reciting  them  in  religious  ceremonies  as  a  means  to  magic — and 
partly  because  it  is  so  characteristically  Ifugao,  I  have  decided  to 
append  the  following  myth,  despite  the  fact  that  it  might  more 
properly  appear  in  a  work  on  religion. 
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Most  of  the  Ifugao 's  myths  have  either  been  invented  or  if  not 
invented,  changed,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  an  analogy  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulties  or  misfortunes  that  confront  men  today.  The 
Ifugaos  have  a  myth  telling  of  a  great  flood,  whose  only  survivors 
were  a  brother  and  sister — Balitok  and  Bugan.  In  chagrin  and  shame 
because  her  brother  has  gotten  her  with  child,  Bugan  flees  into  the 
East  Region  to  seek  destruction  from  the  terrors  there.  They  refuse 
to  destroy  her,  but  teach  her  how  to  take  the  curse  off  marriages 
between  kindred  by  the  sacrifice  of  two  pigs,  a  male  and  female  of  the 
same  litter.  Notice  how  a  flood  myth — an  element  in  the  mythology  of 
nearly  every  people  under  the  sun — has  been  modified  and  made  to 
serve  a  magic  purpose. 

The  myth  given  below  is  a  further  and  utterly  inconsistent  modi- 
fication of  this  flood  myth.  In  the  myth  above,  Balitok  and  Bugan 
are  represented  as  having  a  child  and  not  wanting  it — in  the  myth 
below,  they  have  no  child  but  want  one. 

The  ceremony  of  using  a  myth  to  serve  a  religious  end  consists  of 
two  parts.  The  first  is  the  recitation  of  the  myth  by  the  priest.  This 
is  called  bukad.  In  affords  an  analogy  to  the  condition  of  sickness, 
war,  famine,  harvest,  union  in  marriage,  or  what  not,  in  which  the 
performers  of  the  ceremony  find  themselves,  and  the  happy  solution 
of  the  problem.  It  is  terminated  by  what  I  term  the  fiat.  This  is  an 
expression  of  the  priest's  will  that  the  happy  solution  related  in  the 
myth  shall  be  existent  in  the  present  situation.  It  is  not,  I  think,  the 
fact  of  the  priest's  will  that  is  thought  to  bring  about  the  solution  so 
much  as  the  compelling  and  magic  power  of  his  spoken  word  to  that 
end. 

Up  to  this  stage,  the  ceremony  is  sympathetic  magic.  In  the  second 
stage  it  becomes  witchcraft,  and  is  called  tulud,  "pushing."  In  it 
the  priest  "pushes"  the  deities  of  the  myth  over  the  route  from  their 
habitations  in  the  Skyworld,  the  Underworld,  the  East  Region,  the 
West  Region,  or  wheresoever  they  may  abide,  step  by  step  to  the  village 
of  the  Ifugaos  performing  the  ceremony.  He  may  recite  their  passage 
through  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  localities,  and  as  the  priest  drones : 
"They  climb  the  steep  at  Nunbalabog;  they  descend  at  Baat,  they 
wade  at  Monkilkalney, "  etc.,  the  compelling  power  of  his  spoken 
word  "pushes"  the  deities  along.  Finally  the  deities  arrive  and 
declare  through  the  priest  that  they  will  confer  the  benefits  requested. 

This  myth  is  employed  in  all  of  the  final  ceremonies  of  marriage, 
and  in  all  ceremonies  of  married  persons  that  have  the  obtaining  of 
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children  as  their  object.     The  translation  is  absolutely  literal  and 
without  embellishment. 

How  Balitok  and  Bugan  obtained  children. — And  it  is  said  that  Bugan  and 
Balitok  of  Kiangan  were  childless.  "What  is  the  use  [of  living]?"  said  Bugan. 
"Stay  here,  Balitok.  I  am  going  to  go  to  the  East  Country.  I  will  see  Ngilin, 
Umbufnabakal,  Dauwak,  Pinyuhan,  Bolang,  and  the  Gods  of  Animal  Fertility 
of  the  East."  She  got  betels  together  and  packed  them.  Bugan  and  Balitok  ate. 
After  finishing,  they  chewed  betels. 

Bugan  put  her  pack  on  her  head  and  started.  She  came  to  Baladong  [Ligaue 
Gap].  She  went  on  to  Kituman.  Went  eastward  to  Ulu.  Forded  at  Agwatan. 
Encountered  the  Fire  at  Bayukan.  He  [the  Fire]  asked,  "Where  are  you 
going,  Bugan?  " 

"I  am  going  into  the  East  Eegion, "  said  Bugan,  "because  we  are  childless, 
Balitok  and  I.  I  am  going  to  find  some  one  to  devour  me,  because  we  are  very 
lonely."  Fire  laughed.  "Do  not  feel  so,  Bugan,"  he  said,  "  keep  going  east- 
ward until  you  come  to  Ngilin,  Umbumabakal,  and  the  deities  of  the  East 
Region. ' ' 

Bugan  put  her  pack  on  her  head  and  continued  to  Balahiang.  She  came  to 
the  lake  [or  ocean (?)]  at  Balahiang.     She  aroused  the  Crocodile. 

"Who  are  you,  human?"  said  the  Crocodile. 

"I  am  Bugan  of  Kiangan." 

"And  why  is  it,"  saiil  the  Crocodile,  "although  the  Flood  of  the  East  Region 
and  the  Flood  of  the  West  Region  came  upon  me  and  fear  to  arouse  me,  that 
you,  Bugan,  a  [mere]  human,  [presume  to]  molest  me?" 

"Yes,"  said  Bugan,  "that  was  my  intention;  for  I  am  searching  for  some- 
one to  devour  me. ' ' 

"Why?"  said  the  Crocodile. 

"Yes,  for  I  have  become  very  lonely;  for  Balitok  and  I  have  no  children." 

The  Crocodile  chuckled.  "Oh,  I  will  not  devour  you,  Bugan,"  he  said. 
"I  would  shame  to  devour  one  so  beautiful.  Continue  on  eastward,  and  arrive 
at  the  dwelling  of  the  Shark.  Wake  him  up,  in  order  that  he  shall  be  the  one 
to    devour   you." 

Bugan  thought  well  of  it.  She  put  her  pack  on  her  head.  She  went  on 
eastward  and  came  to  the  waters  where  dwells  the  Shark.  It  was  fear-inspiring, 
and  caused  her  to  exclaim  "Inay!"  She  was  terrified,  but  she  conquered  her 
fear.  She  reached  for  betels,  and  threw  them  between  her  teeth.  She  crushed 
them.  They  became  like  blood.  Bugan  spat  into  the  waters.  She  beheld  a 
great  wave  circle.     The  Shark  came  into  sight.     He  grunted. 

"Who  are  you,  human?"  he  said. 

"I  am  Bugan,  the  wife  of  Balitok  at  Kiangan,"  she  said. 

"And  why  is  it  that  you  arouse  me,  human?  And  there  come  the  Strong 
Wind  of  the  East  and  the  Strong  Wind  of  the  West,  and  they  arouse  me  not; 
for  I  am  ferocious  here  in  the  East  Region.  Yet  you,  Bugan,  the  wife  of  Balitok 
at  Kiangan,  you  arouse  me?" 

"Yes,  that  is  what  I  purpose,"  said  Bugan,  "for  I  am  looking  for  someone 
to  devour  me. ' ' 

The  Shark  chuckled.     "Why?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  for  I  want  to  be  devoured  because  Balitok  and  I  have  no  children." 

"I  would  shame  to  do  so,  for  you  are  a  beautiful  woman.  Come  into  my 
house  in  the  Waters  in  order  that  we  may  eat." 

Bugan  entered  .    They  ate. 
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"Continue,"  said  the  Shark,  "into  the  East  Region.  Go  unto  the  dwellings 
of  Umbumabakal  and  the  Gods  of  Animal  Fertility." 

Bugan  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  on  the  beach  again  put  her 
pack  on  her  head.  She  continued  the  journey.  She  came  to  Lumbut,  to  the 
house  of  Umbumabakal.  The  house  was  covered  with  enormous  ferns.  It 
terrified  her.  She  threw  betels  between  her  teeth,  and  put  down  her  fear. 
She  passed  through  the  gate  of  the  enclosure  about  the  house,  and  sat  down  on 
the  rice  mortar.  In  the  evening  of  the  day  Umbumabakal  came  down.  He  was 
looking  for  something  to  eat.  He  passed  through  the  gate.  Bugan  hid  herself 
in  a  large  wooden  bucket.     Umbumabakal  kept  sniffing  the  Sir. 

"Why  is  it  that  there  is  something  human  here  now,"  he  said,  "yet  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  has  ever  happened  before?" 

He  sought  for  Bugan.    He  found  her  in  the  bucket. 

"Why,  human,  are  you  here?"  he  said. 

"I  am  Bugan,  the  wife  of  Balitok. " 

"Why  do  you  come  here,  Bugan,  wife  of  Balitok?"  he  said. 

"Because  I  want  to  be  devoured." 

"Why?" 

"Yes,  for  we  are  childless  at  Kiangan." 

' '  Umbumabakal  laughed.  ' '  Well, ' '  said  he,  ' '  tomorrow  we  will  go  to  the 
dwelling  of  Ngilin  and  the  other  Gods  of  Animal  Fertility. ' ' 

On  the  morrow  they  visited  the  various  Gods  of  Animal  Fertility.  They 
gathered  pigs  and  chickens  as  gifts  to  Balitok  and  Bugan.  "Return  to 
Kiangan, ' '  they  said.     ' '  We  will  go  with  you. ' ' 

[At  this  point,  some  priests  change  the  myth  into  a  tulud,  while  some  con- 
tinue it  as  a  myth.     We  will  here  insert  the  method  of  this  change.] 

[Fiat  by  the  priest,  i.e.,  a  statement  of  the  priest's  will:]  It  is  not  formerly, 
but  now;  not  to  Kiangan  that  they  come  but  here  to  our  village  of  X,  in  order 
that  they  relieve  A  and  B  of  childlessness;  in  order  that  they  increase  the 
life  here  in  our  village  of  X.  They  bring  children  and  pigs  and  chickens  and 
miraculous  increase  of  rice  to  A  and  B  here  in  our  village  of  X. 

The;7  return  to  Lumbut.  They  come  west  to  Agab.  They  continue  to  X. 
[Here  follows  a  detailed  "pushing"  of  the  party  from  the  East  Region  to 
the  village  in  which  the  priest  is  performing  the  invocation,  and  to  the  house 
of  the  childless  couple.]  They  look  up.  "Why,  it  is  our  children  in  X,"  they 
say. 

"Yes,"  [says  the  priest,]  "for  they  are  childless.  Give  them  children.  Let 
some  be  male  and  some  be  female.  Let  there  be  a  myriad  of  shields  [figura- 
tively: men]  and  a  myriad  of  tudong  [women's  sweet  potato  baskets;  figura- 
tively: women]  here  in  our  village  of  X.  Let  the  pigs  and  the  chickens  become 
many.  May  the  rice  be  miraculously  increased.  Bring  us  much  life  here  in  our 
village  of  X. 

[If  the  priest  does  not  change  the  myth  to  a  tuhid  at  the  point  above,  he 
continues  it  as  follows:] 

They  continued  with  Bugan  to  Kiangan.  They  gathered  together  the 
"sitters"  [priests]  at  Kiangan.  They  sacrificed  the  pigs  and  the  chickens. 
The  Gods  of  Animal  Fertility  taught  them  how  to  perform  the  bubun  ceremony. 
They  divided  [as  a  tribute]  the  meat  with  Ambahing  [who  takes  semen  from  the 
womb  of  women  and  carries  it  off  in  his  hip-bag]  and  with  Komiwa  [who  stirs 
up  semen  in  the  womb  so  that  conception  is  prevented]. 

Bugan  and  Balitok  multipied  at  Kiangan.  There  came  to  be  a  myriad  of 
shields  [men]  and  a  myriad  of  sweet-potato  baskets  [women]  in  Kiangan.    The 
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pigs  and  the  chickens  became  many.  Their  children  scattered  throughout  the 
hills  of  Pugao  [the  Ifugao's  earth].  The  rice  dikes  climbed  up  the  mountains. 
The  hills  smoked  day  by  day  [from  the  burning  off  of  clearings  for  sweet- 
potatoes].     Life  was  miraculously  increased. 

[Fiat  by  the  priests:}  It  is  not  then  but  now;  not  in  Kiangan,  but  here  in 
our  village  of  X.  It  shall  be  the  same  with  these  children,  A  and  B.  Their 
children  will  be  many.  Let  some  be  male  and  some  female.  Let  their  pigs  and 
the  chickens,  etc.,  etc. 

[Tulud.]  "We  will  go  now,"  said  Umbumabakal.  "All  right,"  said 
Bugan.     "There  is  a  calling  above,"  said  Ngilin. 

"Have  you  kin  yonder?"  said  Umbumabakal. 
'"Yes,"  said  Bugan,  "we  have  kin  in  the  village  of  X." 

"Let  us  thither,"  say  the  Gods  of  Animal  Fertility.  They  come  westward 
to  Tulbung.  They  continue  to  X.  [The  priest  "pushes"  the  deities  step  by 
step  on  the  way  to  the  village  in  which  he  is  performing  the  invocation.  When 
they  arrive,  the  same  occurs  as  shown  in  the  tulud  inserted  above.] 

The  halupc  feast. — The  halupc  are  a  class  of  deities  that  keep 
an  idea  constantly  before  the  mind  of  one  whom  they  are  sent  to 
harass.  They  are  most  frequently  used  against  debtors ;  but  they  may 
be  sent  to  soften  the  wrath  of  an  enemy  or  the  stubbornness  of  a  pretty 
girl,  or  for  other  purposes.  They  are  induced  to  serve  the  end  of  him 
who  invokes  them  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  pig  or  chicken  and  by  offerings 
of  betels  and  rice  wine.     There  are  about  a  hundred  of  these  deities. 

After  the  ancestral  spirits  have  been  invoked,  and  beseech ed  to 
intercede  with  the  halupe  for  the  purpose  desired,  the  halupe  them- 
selves are  invoked,  in  some  such  words  as  the  following : 

"Ye  halupe  of  the  Skyworld,  of  the  Underworld,  of  the  West  Region,  and 
of  the  East  Region,  are  beseeehed  to  attend.  It  is  prayed  ye  that  ye  go  and 
harass  (name)  so  that  he  will  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  his  debt  to  me.  If 
he  goes  to  get  water,  go  with  him;  if  he  goes  to  get  wood,  go  with  him;  if  he 
goes  on  a  trading  trip,  go  with  him.  Harass  him  to  the  extent  that  he  will 
give  me  his  pigs,  his  rice,  his  chickens,  his  death  blankets,  his  money,  his  rice 
fields,  his  "irons,"  his  house  furnishings:  [There  is  no  danger  of  asking 
too  much  of  a  deity  or  a  white  man !  ]  May  the  speech  of  the  go-between  make 
him  ashamed  to  refuse!     Do  not  let  him  sleep  till  he  pays  the  debt." 

A  subclass  of  the  hahipe  deities  have,  for  their  especial  function, 
the  soothing  of  obstinate  debtors  so  that  they  may  not  get  angry  at  the 
words  of  the  go-between,  nor  run  away  from  him  when  thej'  see  him 
coming.    These  are  also  invoked. 

The  priest  then  is  possessed  by  the  halupe  one  by  one,  and  through 
him,  each  of  the  halupe  takes  a  sip  of  rice  wine,  and  states  that  he  will 
harass  the  debtor  and  that  he  will  not  allow  him  to  sleep  till  he  pays. 

After  this  ceremony,  a  fowl  or  pig  is  sacrificed  and  given  the 
halupe.     The  meat  is  cooked  and  spread  out  on  some  cooked  rice. 
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Myths  relating  how  some  ancestor  successfully  invoked  the  halupe,  are 
then  recited  for  the  magic  power  that  lies  in  the  recital,  and  are 
followed  by  tulud,  ceremonies  of  witchcraft  in  which  the  deities  are 
"pushed  along"  by  the  compelling  power  of  the  word  of  the  priest 
to  do  his  bidding.  More  frequently  than  not,  the  myth  changes 
abruptly  into  the  tulud.  The  following  instance  is  taken  verbatim 
from  a  series  of  ceremonies  that  I  had  a  priest  perform  against  a 
delinquent  debtor  who  owed  me  a  sum  of  money.  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  ceremonies  were  not  efficacious. 

Bukad  (Myth). — Oadda  kano  da  Tumayaban  ud  Kakunian  ke  da  Panubok  ke  da 
Binantawan  ke  da  Banaban  ke  da  Dimpuyu.  Kon-da  takon  da  monnigi,  dola-da  'd 
Kabunian.  Panganiin-da  amaiyu  da.  Ahi-da  peman  padapadan.  Inhungal  di 
aniaiyu.  Bohwagon-da  hagiit.  Punayaman  'd  Kabnnian,  ya  nunudnud-da  ud 
Pangagauwan.  Unudun  di  halupe  ya  dimatong  ud  Pangagauwan.  Agan-da 
ya  domatong-da  amaiyo.  Mondaiyo-da  ud  Baladong  ya  hidi  peman  kano 
balobgon-da.  Buyangon-da  ta  dauutan-da.  Oadda  Halupe  Binantawan  ya 
ihaga-na  banting.  "Maid  banting-ko,"  konan  Tumayaban.  Oadda  kano 
Bugan  da  nak  Tadona  ud  Kiangan  ya  monbuliwong,  te  "Eak,"  kano,  "monbaga 
di  mangigamal  ke  haoy  ta  kaliwak  di  gimauwat  an  haoy,  an  adi-da  umidet  di 
guwat-da. ' '  Pitaowan-na  paiyo  ud  Kiangan.  Oadda,  kano,  Binantawan  ya 
inanang-na  Bugan,  an  "  Eka,  Tumayaban,"  konana,  "ta  tumutung-ka  'n 
Bugan!  Ime  Tumayaban  hi  kadwan  Bugan  ya  Konana  Tutung-ok  nihbo! 
Bugan"  Kimali  Bugan,  ya  konana  "  Kon  manahauliu-ka?  "Antipi?"  konan 
Tumayaban.  "Ya  te  monbuliwong  te  eak  manila  mangigamal  ke  haoy," 
"Antipi?"  konan  Tumayaban.  "Om  te  maato-ak  an  mangibaga  di  gimauwat 
an  haoy."  "Antipi,  tuali  adi-da  mitugun?"  konan  Tumayaban.  "Ibangad 
mo  hi  balei-yo,  ta  itugun-mo  dakami  'n  halupe. ' ' 

Bimangad  Bugan,  ya  patayon-na  manok  ya  ayago-na  halupe.  ' '  Umetako, ' ' 
konan  Banaban,  "te  intugan  ditako  di  nak  Tadona  'd  Kiangan.  Higupan-mi 
dola-da  ud  Kiangan.  Ibaga-da  punbagaan  da.  Badangan-mi  tulang-mi  ud 
Kiangan. ' '  Ime-da  halupe,  ya  halupaiyan-da  punbagaan  an  gimauwat  di 
babui  'n  di  tulang-da  ud  Kiangan,  ya  ununud  Bugan,  ya  monbaga,  ya  inala-na 
babui-da  ya  peho-da  ya  gumok-da  ya  manok-da  ya  page-da  ya  paiyo-da.  [Then 
he  waves  his  hand.] 

[The  priest  blows,  in  the  direction  of  his  debtor.] 

Bokun  ud  Kiangan,  te  hitu,  ta  ume-ak  hi  bigat  ta  alak  di  babui  Kodamon  ya 
gamong-na  ya  paiyo-na  peho-na  ya  manok-na.  Balinan  di  hapihapito-ko. 
Kai-ak  halupe,  kai-ak  Banaban,  ta  idet-na  ta  magibu  ta  maid  di  pangidoh- 
dohana. 

[Here  the  myth  changes  into  a  tulud,  "pushing."] 

Oadda,  kano,  halupe,  ya  monbaga-da  ya  ' '  Monbangad,-tako ' '  konana  dola- 
tako  ud  Kakunian.  "Oadda  tugun,"  konan  Tumayaban.  "  Tipi  oadda  tugun 
ud  tapal    Dehidi  iba-yo?"  "Om, "  konan  Bugan.     "Dehidi  iba-mi    'd  tapa." 

Oadda  halupe,  ya  tikidan  da  ud  Tataowang.  Agan  ud  Kulab.  Ladangon 
ud  Gitigit.  Ladangon  ud  Pangibauutan.  Tikidan  ud  Nunbalabog.  Itanglig-da 
tungun  ud  Baay  ya  Pindungan  ya  maid.  "Aha!  ud  Ablatan  di  montugun " 
kalion-da.  Mondotal  ud  Panaangan.  Mondayu  ud  Iwakal.  Paadan  ud  Upupan. 
Agan-da  ya  ladangan  ud  Tobal.  Buduan-da  ud  Uhat.  Agwatan  ud  Nungimil. 
Abatan  ud  Boko.     Agan-da  ud  Pugu.     Montikid  ud  Takadang.     Humabiat  ud 
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Domok.  Mondotal  ud  Palatog.  Dongolon-da  tugun.  Mihidol  ud  Palatog. 
Monbanong  ud  Kabonwang.  Agwatan  ud  Tudunwe.  Ladangon  ud  Umbul. 
Domatong  ya  belibelion-da,  ya  "Kon  da  Barton  ya  Patikwal"  konan 
Tumayaban.  "Daan  di  punbagaan-yo?"  konana.  Dehidi  hi  Kodamon  an  adi- 
na  idet  di  gauwat-mi.  Ume-kayo  ta  mipong  alitaangan-na  ta  halhalupayan-yo 
ta  nemnemon-na  gauwat-na;  ta  takon  di  adi  mahuyop  hi  tonga  'n  di  labi. 
Balinan-yo.  Banabanan-yo.  Halupayan-yo  ta  maid  di  udum  an  nemenemon-na, 
ta  gibuan-na  gauwat-na,  ta  igatang-na  paiyo-na,  ta  idetan-na  peho-na  ya  manok- 
na  ya  babui-na  ya  page-na  ya  gumok-na. 

[The  priest  blows  and  waves  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  Kodamon 's  house]. 
Ooo-of !  Hadon-yo,  ta  umeak  hi  bigat! 

Translation. — And  it  is  said  that  Tumayaban  and  Panubok  and  Binantawan  and 
Banaban  and  Dimpuyu  of  the  Skyworld  decided  to  go  hunting  there  in  their  region 
of  the  Skyworld.  They  fed  their  dogs.  And  then,  indeed,  they  sent  them  on  the 
chase.  The  dogs  found  a  trail.  They  started  up  a  wild  boar.  They  chased  it 
about  the  Skyworld,  and  followed  down  to  Pangagauwan  [the  mountain  that 
towers  over  Kiangan].  The  halupe  [the  deities  above  named]  followed  after. 
They  came  up  with  their  dogs,  and  there,  it  is  said,  they  speared  the  quarry. 
They  spread  grass  on  the  earth  and  cut  it  up.  And  Halupe  Binantawan  asked 
for  fire. 

"I  have  no  flint  and  steel,"  said  Tumayaban. 

And  it  is  said  that  Bugan,  the  daughter  of  Tadona  of  Kiangan,  v^'as  sick  of 
life;  for  she  said,  "I  will  beg  some  one  to  eat  me  up  in  order  that  I  may  forget 
my  debtors  who  will  not  pay  the  debt  they  owe  me."  She  set  out  across  the 
rice  fields  at  Kiangan.  Binantawan  saw  her  and  said:  "Go,  Tumayaban;  get 
fire  from  Bugan."     Tumayaban  got  up  and  went  to  where  Bugan  was. 

"Let  me  have  fire,  Bugan." 

"Are  you  in  a  hurry?"  said  Bugan. 

"Why?"  said  Tumayaban. 

"For  I  am  tired  of  life,  and  am  hunting  for  somebody  to  eat  me  up,"  said 
Bugan. 

"Why?"  said  Tumayaban. 

"Yes,  -for  I  am  tired  of  beseeching  my  debtors  to  pay  their  debts." 

"Why,  indeed,  will  they  not  listen  to  reason?"  said  Tumayaban.  "Go  back 
to  your  house  and  call  upon  us  halupe." 

Bugan  returnea,  and  sacrificed  chickens,  and  called  upon  the  halupe.  "Let 
us  go,  for  the  daughter  of  Tadona  has  called  upon  us  at  Kiangan,"  said 
Banaban.  [The  old  Kiangan  about  four  miles  below  the  village  now  called 
Kiangan  by  American  official^.]  "They  have  gathered  together  in  Kiangan. 
Let  us  assist  our  kinsfolk  there. ' '  The  halupe  went  and  they  harassed  those 
of  whom  it  was  asked  [the  debtors],  those  who  had  borrowed  pigs  of  the  kin 
in  Kiangan.  And  Bugan  followed  aftei  and  took  their  pigs  and  their  "irons" 
and  their  money  and  their  chickens  and  their  rice  and  their  rice  fields  and  their 
death  blankets. 

[The  priest  blows  and  waves  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  his  debtor's  house.] 

Let  it  be  so,  not  at  Kiangan,  but  here,  so  that  I  may  go  in  the  morning  and 
take  Kodamon 's  pigs,  death  blankets,  rice  fields,  money,  chickens.  May  my 
words  carry  shame  to  him.  May  I  be  like  a  harasser  and  like  a  soother,  in 
order  that  he  pay,  in  order  that  it  may  be  finished,  in  order  th?t  there  come  no 
serious  result  of  the  controversy. 

[Here  the  myth  changes  into  a  tulud,  "pushing".] 
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The  halupe  speak,  saying,  "Let  us  return  to  our  village  in  the  Skyworld. " 

"There  is  a  calling,"  said  Tumayaban.  "Whence  comes  this  call  from 
above?     Have  you  kin  there!" 

"Yes,"  said  Bugan,  "we  have  kindred  above." 

And  the  halupe  ascend  at  Tataowang.  They  come  on  to  Kulab.  They 
continue  to  Gitigit.  They  continue  to  Pangibautan.  They  climb  up  to  Nunba- 
labog.  They  listen  for  a  calling  at  Baay  and  Pindungan.  [These  are  villages 
in  the  vicinity  of  Umbul,  the  village  where  the  priest  was  performing  the  cere- 
mony.] "Aha!  the  calling  is  at  Umbul!"  they  say.  They  walk  on  the  level 
at  Panaangan.  They  descend  at  Iwakal.  They  come  to  Upupan.  They  continue 
to  Tobal.  They  come  out  at  Uhat.  They  wade  at  Nungimel.  They  go  around 
the  hill  to  Boko.  They  continue  to  Pugu.  They  climb  at  Takadang.  They 
ascend  to  Domok.  They  walk  on  the  level  at  Palatog.  They  listen  for  the 
calling.  They  hear  it  there.  They  travel  on  the  rice  dikes  at  Kabonwang. 
They  wade  at  Tudunwe.  They  come  round  the  hill  at  Umbul.  They  arrive  and, 
"Why,  it  is  Barton  and  Patikwal,"  says  Tumayaban.  "Where  are  your  refrac- 
tory debtors  ? ' ' 

"There  is  Kodamon.  He  does  not  pay  his  debts  to  us.  Go  and  disperse 
yourselves  in  the  vicinity  of  his  house,  and  harass  him  continually  with  the 
remembrance  of  his  debt,  so  that  he  may  not  sleep,  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  Make  him  ashamed.  Soothe  him  (so  that  he  will  not  be  angry).  Harass 
him  so  that  he  may  think  of  nothing  else  than  his  debt;  so  that  he  will  finish 
with  it;  so  that  he  will  sell  his  rice  fields  (in  order  to  pay);  so  that  he  will  give 
us  his  pigs,  his  money,  his  irons,  his  rice,  and  his  rice  fields." 

[The  priest  blows  and  waves  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  Kodamon 's  house.] 
"Ooo-of!     Wait  there  till  I  come  in  the  morning." 

The  collector  of  a  large  fine  performs  an  unpretentious  series  of 
ceremonies  directed  to  the  gods  of  animal  fertility  and  growth.  The 
fact  that  he  has  won  out  in  collecting  the  fine  shows  that  his  star  is  in 
the  ascendancy  and  that  a  more  pretentious  feast  is  not  needed. 

Peace-making  ceremonies. — A  full  account  of  these  ceremonies 
would  be  too  extended  to  give  here.  The  following  are  two  of  the 
myths  that  are  recited  in  the  course  of  these  ceremonies : 

(1)  And  it  is  said  that  the  father  of  Amtalao  of  the  Skyworld  spoke  to  his  son, 
saying:  "Go  down  and  cause  the  enemies  of  earth  to  make  peace,  in  order 
that  there  be  no  longer  coughings,  and  shortness  of  breath,  and  bleedings  from 
the  nose,  and  quick  fatigue  among  them." 

Amtalao  packed  his  betels,  put  on  his  hip-bag,  and  took  his  spear  in  hand. 
He  descended  to  Habiatan.  [Here  the  myth  goes  into  a  detailed  account  of 
the  places  passed  in  the  journey.]  He  arrived  in  Kiangan.  He  went  to  the 
house  of  Balitok  [the  hero  ancestor  of  the  people  of  Kiangan  culture  area]. 
He  thrust  the  shod  point  of  his  spear  handle  into  the  flat  stone  used  as  a  seat 
in  front  of  the  house.     It  crackled  like  a  dry  leaf. 

"You  have  spoiled  the  flat  stone,"  said  Balitok.  Amtalao  kicked  the  pieces 
of  stone  with  his  foot.  They  all  joined  together  as  if  never  broken  apart. 
' '  I  did  not  spoil  it, ' '  said  Amtalao. 

"Why  is  it,  Balitok,  that  you  do  not  make  peace  with  your  enemies?  Is  it 
that  you  wish  to  be  afflicted  by  the  liidit?" 
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"I  do  not  know  how,"  said  Balitok.  Amtalao  went  to  the  sons  of  Imbali- 
tayan.  "Make  peace  with  Balitok,  in  order  that  ye  be  not  afflicted  with 
coughings  and  snorings  and  bleedings  from  the  nose  and  shortness  of  the 
breath,"  said  he. 

And  they  caught  their  pigs  and  chickens,  the  sons  of  Imbalitayan,  and  the 
people  of  Kiangan,  and  Amtalao  taught  them  to  make  peace.  And  when  they 
had  finished,  Amtalao  ascended  into  the  Skyworld. 

"How  many  did  you  cause  to  make  peace?"  said  his  father. 

"There  are  no  more  enemies  on  earth,"  said  Amtalao.  Even  though  the 
Ifugao  travel  far,  they  are  safe.  Even  though  spears  be  thrown,  they  do  not 
scathe.  No  longer  is  there  shortness  of  the  breath,  and  labored  breathing, 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  and  coughings  and  quick  fatigue.  The  people  are  like 
unto  gold,  which  tarnishes  not,  like  unto  the  waters  of  the  river,  which  never 
become  small,  and  like  unto  the  dancing  plumes  of  the  cogon  and  runo  grass. 
They  talk  and  talk,  and  talk  straight.  They  ask  for  what  they  want  and 
get  it." 

Let  it  be  so,  not  at  Kiangan,  but  here;  not  then,  but  now;  in  order  that 
there  be  no  more  shortness  of  breath  and  coughing  and  labored  breathing  [the 
priest's  will  being  that  the  benefits  mentioned  by  Amtalao  in  the  paragraph 
immediately  preceding  become  existent]. 

(2)  The  Thunderer  of  the  Skyworld  was  sitting  on  his  lounging  bench  in  the 
Skyworld.  "Alas!  why  do  the  people  keep  fighting  all  the  time?"  he  said.  He 
took  his  spear  in  hand.  He  descended  unto  Kiangan.  He  went  to  the  house 
of  Balitok.    "Why  do  you  not  make  peace  with  the  sons  of  Imbaluog?"  said  he. 

"I  desire  to  make  peace,  but  they  will  not,"  said  Balitok. 

"Come  with  me,"  said  the  Thunderer.  They  went  to  the  village  of  the 
sons  of  Imbaluog.  The  Thunderer  shouted  to  them.  They  came  down  out  of 
their  houses,  spears  in  hand,  and  carrying  their  shields.  They  advanced  toward 
Balitok.    The  Thunderer  was  angry. 

"Why  did  the  people  of  Kiangan  offer  to  make  peace,  and  ye  would  not?" 
shouted  he.  The  Thunderer  snorted.  The  branches  fell  from  the  trees.  The 
sons  of  Imbaluog  were  blown  to  pieces.  Their  limb.s  were  torn  from  their 
trunks  and  went  hurtling  hither  and  thither. 

And  below  every  house  was  heard  the  wailing  of  the  old  women.  And  every 
woman  's  head  was  encircled  by  mourning  bands. 

Let  it  be  .so,  not  then,  but  now,  with  those  that  do  not  keep  the  peace!  Let 
them  be  blown  to  pieces  and  scattered  hither  and  thither,  and  may  there  be 
none  to  avenge  them. 

The  chewing  of  betels  together  by  the  reconciled  enemies  is  the 
essential  part  of  the  peace-making  ceremony.  Three  constituents  are 
used  in  betel  chewing :  the  betel  leaf,  the  areea  nut,  and  the  lime.  The 
priest  takes  position  between  the  two  (as  yet)  enemies.  One  of  the 
enemies  then  gives  the  other  an  areca  nut,  and  his  courtesy  is  returned 
by  his  enemy  giving  him  a  betel  leaf.  Both  are  then  supplied  by  the 
priest  with  lime.  They  proceed  to  chew  betels  then,  and  the  priest 
prays  as  follows : 

"Ye  are  chewed.  Betel  Leaf,  Areca  Nut,  and  Lim-e.  Let  not  them  who  were 
enemies  be  afflicted  with  coughings,  shortness  of  breath,  quick -coming  fatigue. 
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bleeding  from  the  nose,  nor  labored  breathing.  Let  them,  instead,  be  like  gold, 
which  tarnishes  not;  like  the  tail  feathers  of  the  full-grown  cock,  which  never 
touch  the  earth;  like  the  waters  of  the  river,  which  never  cease  coming;  like 
Talal  of  Ambuaya,  who  ate  his  own  children,  yet  was  not  afflicted  by  the  Mdit. 
Let  them  be  as  active  as  the  waters  of  Inude  (a  cataract)  or  the  featheiy 
plumes  of  the  cogon  and  runo  grass.  Let  them  be  like  the  rising  sun,  like  the 
Cobra  of  the  White  Mountain,  like  the  Full-grown  Cock  of  Dotal,  like  the  Hard 
Stone  of  Huduan.25  May  their  enemies  stand  aside  from  them  in  fear.  May 
their  valor  be  heard  of  in  all  the  hills. ' ' 

Ceremonies  connected  with  the  payment  of  large  fines. — At  the 
termination  of  a  controversy  in  which  a  large  fine  is  paid,  the  two 
parties  perform  the  hidit,  peace-making  ceremonies,  as  a  matter  of 
self-interest.  To  leave  them  unperformed  would  be  to  subject  them- 
selves to  the  wrath  of  the  hidit  deities  who  would  afflict  them  with 
tuberculosis,  shortness  of  breath,  etc.  The  peace  so  made  is  theoretical, 
oftentimes,  rather  than  actual.  Usually  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ill 
feeling  smoldering  in  the  breasts  of  the  controversants. 

He  who  pays  any  large  fine  invariably  performs  a  general  welfare 
feast  soon  afterward.  To  this  feast  he  invites  all  the  deities  of  the 
Skyworld,  the  Underworld,  the  Fabulous  Region  of  the  East  and  the 
Fabulous  Region  of  the  West.  In  addition,  if  he  feels  great  resentment 
against  the  fine  collector,  he  secretly  performs  the  following  ceremony : 

Tulud  (Pushing). — "The  Ender  of  the  East  Eegion  sits  on  his  lounging  bench 
there.  He  hears  a  call.  He  arises  and  puts  betels  in  his  hip-bag  and  takes  his  spear 
in  hand.  He  hesitates,  and  then  starts  westward.  He  comes  on  to  Payya.  [The 
priest  "pushes"  him,  as  in  the  preceding  tulud,  stage  by  stage  through  the  follow- 
ing places:  Ulikon,  Hapid,  Ulalahi,  Lana,  Kudug,  Lingay,  Balahiang,  Lau, 
Bayukan,  Ula,  Tuktukbayahan,  Kituman,  Kiangan.  From  Kiangan  onward  the 
route  is  variable,  depending  on  the  village  of  the  priest.] 

He  arrives  at  [village].  He  receives  the  chicken.  He  chops  off  its  head. 
[The  priest  at  this  stage  chops  off  the  chicken's  head.]  Even  so  [he  says]  I 
chop  off  the  life  of  the  fine  collector.  [The  priest  blows  and  swings  his  arm 
in  the  direction  of  the  fine-collector's  house.]  Travel  thither,  Ender,  to  the 
house  of  him  who  took  from  us  the  death  blankets.  Stay  with  him.  If  he  goes 
to  get  wood,  turn  the  axe  into  his  body.  If  he  travels,  push  him  off  the  steep. 
If  he  sleeps,  sleep  with  him.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  stab  him,  and  we  will 
hear  about  it  with  the  rising  sun.  For  we  are  poverty  stricken.  We  owed 
them  no  debt,  yet  they  have  taken  our  pigs  and  our  chickens  and  our  death 
blankets  and  our  rice  [etc.].    We  are  to  be  pitied,  alas!" 

Other  deities  that  may  be  sent  against  the  fine  collector  are  the 
Spider-webbed  One,  the  Smotherer,  Dysentery,  the  Short-winded  One, 
the  Trapper,  the  Twister. 

25  Myths  relate  how  the  Full-Grown  Cock  overcame  the  Half-Grown  Cock, 
how  the  Cobra  overcame  the  Python,  how  the  Hard  Stone  overcame  the  Soft 
Stone. 
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APPENDIX  3:    PAEEICIDE 

A  rather  startling  ease  was  called  before  the  Court  of  First 
Instance  in  Kiangan  in  December,  1913.  Limitit  of  Ayangan  was 
charged  with  having  murdered  his  father.  The  phrase  "Are  you 
guilty  or  not  guilty?"  translated  into  Ifugao  changes  significance 
slightly,  and  stands  "Are  you  at  fault  or  not  at  fault?"  With  a 
candor  almost  pitiable,  Limitit  admitted  the  facts  in  the  case,  but 
pleaded  "not  at  fault."  "He  was  my  father,"  he  said.  "I  had  a 
right  to  kill  him.  I  am  blameless,  for  I  provided  a  generous  funeral 
feast  for  him." 

Interrogation  developed  that  Dilagan,  the  father,  was  a  spend- 
thrift. He  had  raised  a  sum  of  money — possibly  for  the  purpose  of 
gambling — by  pawning,  halal,  his  son's  rice  field.  The  son  was  angry, 
but  Dilagan  promised  faithfully  to  redeem  the  field  by  planting  time. 
But  planting  time  came  round,  and  Dilagan  was  unable  to  keep  his 
promise  and  redeem  the  field.  In  a  quarrel  over  this  matter,  the  son 
lost  patience  and  killed  his  father.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain, 
his  act  is  justified,  or  at  the  very  least,  condoned  by  his  co-villagers. 
They  excuse  him  on  two  grounds : 

First,  the  old  man  was  worthless,  and  deserved  killing  for  having 
wronged  his  son.  Even  though  the  damage  done  was  not  irremediable, 
it  was  probable  that  it  would  be  repeated,  and  that  he  would  impoverish 
his  son  for  life. 

Second,  the  old  man  was  Limitit 's  father,  and  Limitit  had  the 
right  on  that  account  to  kill  him  if  he  wanted  to;  at  least  it  was  the 
husmess  of  nobody  else. 

The  American  court,  if  I  remember  aright,  sentenced  Limitit  to 
life  imprisonment.    He  died  shortly  after  being  incarcerated. 

Another  case  of  parricide  was  that  of  Bayungubung  of  Kurug. 
He  killed  his  father  for  the  same  reason  that  Limitit  killed  Dilagan : 
that  is,  for  the  wrongful  pawning  of  a  field. 

The  essence  of  the  attitude  of  the  people  in  both  these  cases  seemed 
to  be  that  the  son  had  the  right  to  kill  his  father  if  the  latter  imperiled 
the  family  livelihood  or  position  in  society.  It  seems  to  us  an  inhuman 
doctrine.  But  remember  that  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  Ifugao 
existence  is  the  family,  and  not  the  individual.  With  us,  the  opposite 
is  true:  the  rights  of  the  individual  supersede  those  of  the  family. 
The  fields  in  question  had  been  handed  down  from  past  generations. 
The  son  in  each  case  was  responsible  at  the  time  of  the  parricide  for 
the  welfare  of  future  generations  of  the  family.    The  old  man  in  each 
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case  was  a  traitor  to  the  welfare  of  the  family.  He  had  had  his  day, 
and  was  worse  than  useless.  Remember  that  in  a  country  where  a 
living  must  be  eked  from  a  tough,  stony  mountain-side  with  a  wooden 
spade,  the  means  to  life  handed  down  from  the  sweat  of  former  genera- 
tions is  a  thing  as  sacred,  as  it  is  precious. 

Besides  these  considerations,  there  is  the  principle  on  which  Ifugao 
society  is  based :  The  family  exists  principally  for  the  youthful  and 
future  generations  of  it. 

APPENDIX  4:    CONCUBINAGE  AMONG  THE  KALINGAS 

The  Kalingas  are  a  tribe  having  a  culture  remarkably  similar  to 
the  Ifugao.  In  respect  of  warfare,  head-hunting,  and  social  organiza- 
tion, it  is  an  even  more  dazzling  example  of  a  barbarian  culture,  I 
believe.  Concubinage  is  universally  practiced  by  the  wealthy.  The 
concubine  has  a  legal  status.  A  man  must  secure  his  wife 's  consent  to 
take  a  concubine,  but  the  consent  is  universally  forthcoming. 

During  a  six  months'  residence  in  Kalinga  I  became  quite  well 
acquainted  with  the  unusually  intelligent  wife  of  a  Kalinga  headman. 
I  asked  her  one  day  why  the  women  permitted  their  men  to  take  unto 
themselves  additional  wives. 

"Oh,  that's  the  custom  of  us  Kalingas." 

"I  know  it's  the  custom.  But  I  think  it's  a  poor  one  for  you 
women  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  married  to  men  who  practice 
it." 

' '  Why  are  we  unfortunate  ?  Their  children  can  inherit  none  of  his 
wealth.    Our  children  get  it  all." 

"Yes,  but  doesn't  it  hurt  you  to  see  your  husband  running  after 
other  women?" 

"I  never  see  it.  The  other  women  never  come  here.  Or  if  they 
do  come  to  the  house  it  is  as  if  they  were  perfect  strangers.  They 
have  their  own  house." 

"But  you  must  know  that  your  husband  does  leave  you  to  go  to 
these  other  women." 

"Oh  yes!  But  I  don't  see  it.  Besides  their  children  are  subject 
to  my  children.  If  my  children  suffer  injury,  they  fight  to  avenge 
them.  If  my  children  demand,  they  stand  back  of  them.  It  is  good 
to  have  a  large  family. ' ' 

The  logic  of  concubinage  is  embraced  in  this  last  reply,  I  think. 
It  is  an  institution  to  render  the  family  "strong  to  demand,  and 
strong  to  resist  demands. ' ' 
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A  strong  healthy  Kalinga  chief  has  usually  two,  often  more  con- 
cubines. He  gives  them  rather  limited  material  support :  now  and 
then  a  suckling  pig  to  rear,  a  little  rice  to  help  out  the  year,  work  at 
good  wages,  yarn  to  keep  them  busy  at  the  loom,  a  little  capital  for 
trading  trips,  and  the  like.  He  may  help  them  a  great  deal,  but  they 
rarely  cost  him  much.  As  indicated  above,  their  children  have  no 
inheritance  rights. 

GLOSSARY* 

adi,  term  of  negation. 

agamang,  dormitory  of  the  unmarried.  In  some  sections  of  northern  Ifugao  a 
special  building  is  constructed  for  this  purpose.  Among  the  Ifugaos  gener- 
ally a  vacant  house  or  the  house  of  a  widow  is  used. 

agha,  a  magic  stick  used  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  cause  of  illness,  or 
the  answering  of  other  difficult  questions.  The  stick  is  believed  to  grow 
longer  when  it  desires  to  make  an  affirmation. 

aiyag,  call,  name.     A  ceremony  to  recall  the  soul  of  a  sick  or  dead  person. 

alaag,  a  cooking  pot  of  Chinese  origin. 

dlao,  duel  with  lances. 

alauwin,  a  gourd  carried  as  a  water  jug  by  women  working  in  the  rice  fields. 

alpud,  runo  stalks  with  blades  tied  in  a  loop.  It  is  an  "ethics  lock,"  and  de- 
notes private  property.  Used  by  placing  near  or  on  whatever  it  is  desired 
shall  remaifl  unmolested;  as,  for  example,  a  sugar-cane  thicket,  cord  of  wood, 
house  in  the  absence  of  owners,  rice  field  in  dispute,  and  so  forth. 

ama,  father  (see  Appendix  1). 

amana-on,  father-in-law  (see  Appendix  1). 

amaon,  aunt's  husband,  etc.  (see  Appendix  1). 

anak,  son  or  daughter  (see  Appendix  1). 

apo,  grandparent  (see  Appendix  1). 

*arcca,  a  slender  graceful  palm  which  produces  the  areca  nut,  erroneously  called 
the  betel-nut,  which,  with  the  leaf  of  the  betel  pepper  and  lime,  are  univer- 
sally chewed  by  the  Ifugaos.  The  physiologic  effect  is  similar  to  that  of 
coffee. 

ayalc,  sorcery. 

haag,  facetious  or  uncalled-for  remarks. 

haal,  a  hand  servant;  a  household  servant. 

hakid,  a  "ten";  a  half -score. 

haJal,  a  form  of  pawning  of  family  property,  in  which  a  sum  is  loaned,  the 
property  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  lender,  and  remaining  so  until  the 
sum  is  repaid.     The  use  of  the  proj^erty  constitutes  the  interest  on  the  loan. 

hnlohlad,  interest  paid  in  advance  at  the  time  a  loan  is  made. 

banga,  a  pot  or  tobacco  pipe. 

bango,  a  back-basket  used  for  carrying  necessities  on  a  journey.  It  affords  a 
considerable  protection  against  rain. 

banting,  flint  and  steel  for  fire  making.  Even  applied  sometimes,  though  im- 
properly, to  modern  methods  of  fire  drawing  by  means  of  matches.  Never 
applied  to  fire  making  by  means  of  sticks  or  fire  syringe. 


*  Starred  words  are  not  Ifugao. 
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iayao,  a  kind  of  fancy  blanket. 

binangua,  anything  that  has  been  cut  in  two;  halved.    Sometimes  used  to  denote 

the  half  of  anything. 
binawit,  a  child  spouse  that  lives  in  the  home  of  his  or  her  parents-in-law. 
binokbok,  a  ceremony  performed  three  days  after  a  burial.     The   soul  of  the 

deceased  is  brought  back  to  the  village  and  interviewed. 
bobod,  a  tie,  a  knot. 
*bolo,  a  heavy  knife  about  14  to  16  inches  long,  whose  shape  varies  among  the 

different  tribes.     It  serves  a  multitude  of  purposes,  answering  now  for  an 

axe,  now  for  a  spade  or  hoe,  now  for  a  weaj^on,  now  for  the  ordinary  uses  of 

knives. 
bubun,  the  final  ceremony  of  marriage.     Its  main  purpose  is  to  secure  offspring 

for  the  couple. 
budut,  one  of  the  principal  payments  in  the  Benaue  district  in  the  purchase  of 

a  rice  field. 
bukad,  a  religious  ceremony  in  which  a  myth  is  recited  for  its  magic  effect. 
bultong,  a  wrestling  match;  trial  by  wrestling. 
bungol,  jewel,  specifically,  ancient  agate  beads. 
bxmgot,    ferocity;    the   nearest    approach    in    the    Ifugao    language    perhaps    to 

' '  bravery ' '.     The  Ifugao  's  ideal  of  bravery  seems  to  be  an  aggressive  and 

relentless,  boastful,  angry  assertiveness.     Maiiui,  a  synonym,  has  the  sense 

of  relentless  boldness. 
*camote,  a  tropical  sweet  potato,  of  which  there  are  numerous  varieties. 
dalag,  offering  to  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person. 
dangale,  funeral  feast. 

datol',  offering  to  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person. 
di,  the  article,  ' '  of  the. ' ' 
dotag,  flesh;  meat. 
duyu,  a  wooden  dish. 
*fiat,  a  term  v^'hich  I  use  to  denote  those  phrases  in  religious  ceremonies  in  which 

the  priest  clinches  or  compels  the  magic  effect  of  an  analogy  by  means  of  the 

spoken  word. 
gagaom,  funeral  shrouds. 
*gansa,  or  ganglia,  a  gong  made  of  copper  alloyed  with  zinc,  tin,  or  silver.    Many 

are  very  old.     Some  have  been  made  in  Igorot-land,  others  imported  from 

China. 
gatang,  purchase  price;  business  transaction,  the  main  payment. 
gibu,  fine  for  marital  or  postmarital  delinquency. 
goba,  arson,  burn. 
gogod,  cut,  bisect. 
gulad,  intent. 

guling,  a  small  but  valuable,  and  usually  artistic,  rice-wine  jar.    . 
habalag,  a  peg  on  which  articles  are  hung  up.     One  of  the  payments  in  the  fine 

for  illegal  confiscation. 
habale,  peg  or  bracket  upon  which  articles  are  hung. 
liablal,  flood;  flooding  of  fields  with  water. 
hagabi,  a  lounge  cut  out  of  a  lare  tree  trunk.     It  is  the  insignia  of  the  upper 

class  Ifugao.     Its  carving  out  of  the  trunk,  and  its  bringing  in  from  the 

forest,  is  an  affair  in  which  many  villages  participate,  and  is  accompanied 

by  pretentious  ceremonies  and  feasts. 
hagaphap,  cleaning  of  terrace  wall;  chopping  off  grass  and  weeds. 
hailiyu,  a  lesser  fine. 
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hakba,  gifts  to  kindred  of  bride  from  kindred  of  bridegroom. 

hakit,  hurt,  anguish. 

halat,  payment  due  persons  of  a  foreign  village  who  find  the  body  of  one  dead 
by  violence. 

halupe,  a  class  of  deities  somewhat  corresponding  to  the  Greek  Furies;  sug- 
gesting and  harassing  deities. 

happed,  blowing,  or  breathing  on. 

haynub,  follower;  succeeding  units  of  a  series. 

Mbul,  treachery. 

hidit,  peace  ceremony;  peace  deities;  sickness  inflicted  by  peace  deities  because 
of  delayed  peace  ceremony. 

hin,  a  form  of  the  word  aha,  meaning  ' '  one ' '. 

hingot,  the  third  of  the  marriage  ceremonies. 

hogop,  damages  due  the  injured  party  in  case  of  breach  of  contract. 

hokwit,  scandalous  adultery,  accompanied  by  insults  to  the  offended  spouse. 

honga,  a  general  welfare  ceremony. 

hudhud,  fine  for  offense  against  engagement  or  for  breaking  off  engagement. 

hukup,  lid. 

hulul,  exchange. 

iba,  companions;  sometimes,  kindred. 

ibuy,  ceremony  at  transfer  of  ownership  of  rice  field. 

iho,  evil,  bad. 

imbango,  sacrifice  at  second  ceremony  of  marriage. 

ina,  mother  (see  Appendix  1). 

inagagong,  a  kind  of  Ifugao  blanket. 

inagamid,  adopted;  taken  to  oneself. 

inaon,  uncle's  wife,  etc.  (see  Appendix  1). 

inay,  exclamation  of  pain  or  awe. 

inhida,  eaten;  one  of  the  payments  at  the  ibuy  ceremony. 

inipit,  something  held  with  pincers  or  pliers;  also  something  grasped  between 
the  toes.  In  eating  meat  the  Ifugao  holds  his  knife  between  the  toes  and, 
grasping  the  meat  with  his  hands,  cuts  it  by  sawing  it  back  and  forth  on 
the  knife. 

inlaglaga,  bastard. 

iyao,  form  of  iho. 

iyu,  a  form  of  iho. 

kadangyang,  a  wealthy  person;  person  of  the  upper  class.  Some  observers  have 
interpreted  kadangyang  as  "noble";  others  as  "chieftain".  Correctly 
speaking,  there  are  neither  chieftains  nor  nobles  among  the  Ifugaos.  The 
more  powerful  kadangyang  rise  to  the  dignity  of  headmen — no  further. 

kalakaJ,  an  edible  water  beetle  found  in  the  rice  fields. 

kalun,  advice. 

kindut,  carried  under  the  arm. 

kinta,  surplus;  portion  of  food  left  after  appetite  has  been  satisfied. 

kolating,  harvest  feast. 

kulpe,  feast  at  time  rice  fields  are  planted. 

kumadangyang,  to  become  wealthy. 

labod,  blood  payment;  indemnity  for  homicide  or  severe  wounds. 

lanad,  commission  of  go-between.    Also  called  liwa. 

linutu,  cooked. 

liwa,  fee  of  go-between.    See  lanad. 

lukbu,  commission;  fee  paid  an  agent. 
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luktap,  unaggravated  adultery;  adultery  unaccompanied  by  great  scandal  and 

by  insults  to  offended  spouse. 
hipe,  interest;  increase. 

maginlotan,  death  blanket,  usually  imported.     Of  less  value  than  the  dili. 
ma-ibuy,  property  for  whose  transfer  the  ibuy  ceremony  is  necessary. 
mangdad,  pig  or  chicken,  given  by  kindred  of  bride  to  kindred  of  groom  as  a 

return  for  pig  given  the  former  by  the  latter  in  the  hango  and  hingot  cere- 
monies. 
manilcam,  priest   who   performs  certain   ceremonies  preliminary  to  the  uyauwe 

feast  (see  tiJcman). 
mata-na,  his  eyes. 

mommon,  preliminary  marriage  ceremony. 
moniaga,  asker,  requester. 
monbiyao,  an   alliance  between   families   of   different   districts.      Celebrated  by 

very  pretentious  ceremonies. 
mongatang,  seller. 
monkalun,  advocate,  adviser.    Specifically,  in  law,  the  go-between  in  a  penal  or 

civil  case. 
monUidol,  a  "shower";  specifically,  a  traitor  to  his  village;  a  betrayer. 
nabungol,  jeweled. 

nadulpig,  in  addition  to;  accompanying. 
na-imbaJbalayen  (lit.,  "made  one's  child"),  adopted  child. 
na-oha,  single;  one  only;  one  alone. 

na-onom,  six  at  a  time;  a  unit  consisting  of  six  subunits,  or  parts. 
natauwinan,  four  at  a  time. 
nate,  dead. 

natuku,  consisting  of  three  subunits,  or  parts. 

nawatwat,  poverty-stricken;  term  applied  to  the  lowest  class  of  Ifugao  society. 
nemnem,  mind,  feeling,  thought,  emotion,  worry,  intention.    The  term  is  of  very 

broad  meaning  and  applies  to  the  mind  or  any  act  thereof. 
nikkop  (lit.,  "taken  to  one's  self"),  adopted  child,  or  a  servant  that  is  treated 

as  one  of  the  family. 
nunbadi,  a  pair;  consisting  of  two  subunits  or  parts;  two  together. 
nundopa,  the  "jumping  down  from." 
nungolat   (lit.,  "he  who  was  strong"),  the  conceiver,  or  originator,  of  a  plot; 

he  who  assembles  others  to  himself,  and  leads  them  in  committing  an  injury 

or  offense. 
nunlidludagan,  place  where  it  was  laid,  or  had  fallen. 
nunokop,  a  payment  of  two  units  of  a  series  by  means  of  a  single  article.     The 

Ifugao  prefers   to   divide   all  sales  into  ten   subpayments.     If  the   sale  be 

comparatively  small,  two  subpayments  may  be  paid  by  one  article,  as  by  a 

death  blanket. 
oban,  a  blanket,  about  eight  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  with  which  a  baby  is 

carried  on  the  back  of  an  elder.     It  is  of  great  religious  and  poetic  significance. 
ohok,  sticks  or  trellis  for  climbing  vines. 
om,  yes;  afSirmative. 
ongot,  menace;  threat. 
otak,  a  large  knife,  universally  carried  by  the  Ifugaos.    It  is  used  in  war  or  in 

work;  commonly  called  throughout  the  Philippines  "bolo"  in  both  English 

and  Spanish. 
paduldul,  comfort;  causing  consolation. 
paghok,  landmark;  usually  chunks  of  wood  or  stone  buried  at  a  boundary  line. 
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pdkimdan,  "causing  to  chew  betels  together." 

pango,  jewels,  usually  agate  beads. 

paniyu,  taboo. 

panuyu,  mutual  accusation,  false  accusation. 

paowa,  prohibition,  truce. 

patang,  interest  paid  in  advance  on  something  borrowed. 

piduan,  repetition. 

pinokla,  a  ceremony  to  cure  wounds. 

pinohat,  carried  under  the  arm. 

ponga,  ceremony  to  remove  the  prohibition  on  marriage  of  cousins.    Full  cousins 

may  not  marry. 
pugug,  finish;  termination. 
puhu-na,  his  heart. 
putu-na,  his  belly. 
pu-u,  base. 
*runo,  a  tall  reed  that  covers  the  mountain  sides.     House  walls,   mats,   floors, 

and  fences  are  made  of  it.    It  also  makes  an  effective  missile. 
tandong,  one  of  the  principal  payments  made  on  family  property.    It  corresponds 

to  the  initial  payment  made  when  an  article  is  bought  on  installments  among 

our  people. 
tanig,  term  applied  to  the  principal  marriage  ceremony  in  the  Benaue  district. 

Corresponds  to  bubun  in  the  Kiangan  district. 
tayap,  wing. 
te,  because. 
tikman,  ceremony  of  tying  up  the  bellies,  appetites,  passions,  and  desires  of  the 

guests  at  a  feast. 
tobong,  spit  on  which  edible  water  beetles  are  grilled. 
tokop,  the  placing  beside  an  article  its  equivalent. 

tokom,  fine  assessed  for  putting  another  in  the  position  of  being  an  accomplice. 
tombok,  gossip. 

tomok,  fine  for  manslaughter,  wounds. 
tiidong,  woman 's  sweet-potato  basket.     It  is  used  as  a  raincoat  when  at  work  in 

the  fields. 
tulang,  brother  (see  Appendix  1). 

tuldag,  series  of  ceremonies  at  the  time  rice  is  put  in  the  granaries. 
tulud,  a  ceremony  of  witchcraft,  in  which,  following  the  recitation  of  a  myth 

for  magic  purposes,  the  characters  of  the  myth  recited  are  made  to  perform, 

or  declare  their  will  to  perform,  the  desire  of  the  priest. 
tumuk,  persons  of  the  middle  class.     Persons  are  accounted  of  this  class  who 

have  rice  sufSeient  for  the  use  of  their  family  throughout  the  year,  and 

those  who,  having  surplus  rice,  have  not  been  initiated  into  the  ranks  of  the 

kadangyang  by  means  of  the  uyauwe  feast. 
tungul,  ceremony  at  the  time  of  placing  rice  in  granaries.     One  of  the  three 

greater  ceremonials  of  rice  culture. 
ubunana,  his  seat. 
ugd,  treachery. 

ulitao,  uncle  (see  Appendix  1). 
ulitaon,  spouse  of  uncle  or  aunt  (see  Appendix  1). 
ulpitan,  the  placing  on  each  side  of  an  article  its  equivalent. 
umuhun,  burning  off  the  grass  preparatory  to  spading  fields. 
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unud,  follow,  a  term  applied  to  a  second  payment  of  interest  in  advance.  Thus, 
a  man  borrows  a  carabao,  paying  'PSO  as  the  interest  in  advance  for  one 
year,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  cannot  repay  the  carabao  he  makes  a 
second  payment,  or  unud,  as  interest  in  advance  on  the  following  year. 

uyauwe,  a  series  of  pretentious  and  ostentatious  ceremonies  by  which  a  person 
attains  the  rank  of  kadangyang.  Sometimes  it  is  combined  with  the  last 
ceremony  of  marriage. 
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GUADE,   IFUGAO  GO-BET\VEEX   AND   PRIEST 


PLATE  2 

Often  a  Negrito's  dwelling  is  the  merest  mockery  of  a  house.  This  is  an 
unusually  good  one,  since  it  has  a  thatched  roof.  Often  the  roof  is  no  more 
than  a  few  curled  banana  leaves  and  the  dwelling  without  walls  of  any  kind. 
At  the  side  of  the  door  are  seen  two  or  three  bows.  The  Negrito  puts  into 
making  his  bow  and  arrows  all  the  pains  that  he  neglects  to  put  into  the  con- 
struction of  his  house. 


[130] 


PLATE  3 

The  height  of  the  American  is  5  feet  9%  inches.  Many  of  the  Negritos  are 
of  mixed  blood  and  consequently  the  average  height  of  the  tribe  is  above  what 
one  would  expect  to  find  in  a  tribe  of  dwarf  blacks.  These  wiry  little  men  are 
at  home  in  the  trojiical  jungle.  Slipping  through  it  noiselessly  and  speedily  on 
their  quest  for  game  or  on  missions  of  vengeance,  they  inspire  no  little  fear  in 
their  neighbors.  The  Ifugaos  have  quite  poignant  traditions  of  the  time  when 
the  Negritos  lived  in  the  surrounding  forests.  To  this  day  in  the  general 
welfare  ceremonials,  they  call  a  deity  that  is  a  Negrito  spirit,  and  address  him 
as  follows:  "We  also  are  Negritos.  Do  not  shoot  us  with  your  bow  and  arrow. 
Shoot  our  enemies  instead  because  we  are  all  Negritos  together." 


[  1.32  ] 


^ 
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PUKE-HI.UUI)    XEIiKlTd    AND   AMKKICAX 


PLATE  4 

The  Benguet  Igorots  live  to  the  south  of  the  Ifugao.     Notice  that  the  hair 
is  banged  over  the  forehead. 
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BENGUET  IGOROT  WOMAN 


I 


PLATE  5 

The  Benguet  and  Lepauto  women  are  the  only  women  of  the  mountain  tribes 
that  habitually  wear  a  garment  above  the  waist. 


[136] 
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PLATE  6 

Among  the  Lepanto  the  upper  garment  is  frequently  padded  with  rags  and 
patched  and  repatched  until  it  becomes  "a  coat  of  many  colors."  The  women 
are  stocky  and  hardy.  They  do  a  greater  portion  of  the  work  than  do  the 
women  of  other  tribes. 


[138] 
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LEPANTO  WOMEX 


PLATE  7 

The  Bontoc  tattoo  is  exceedingly  elaborate.  Neither  a  man  nor  a  woman 
may  be  tattooed  except  when  a  successful  headhunting  expedition  has  returned 
to  the  village  or  ward. 


[140] 
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A  BONTOC  MAN 


PLATE  8 

The  saucy,  undomesticated  expression  of  the  face  is  chaiaeteristic  of  the 
Bontoc  Igoiot.  To  describe  with  a  single  word  the  dispositions  of  the  three 
upper  mountain  tribes  of  northern  Luzon,  it  could  be  said  that  the  Kalinga  is 
a  rake,  the  Bontoc  a  dare-devil,  and  the  Ifugao  a  mystic. 


[142] 
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A  BONTOC  GIRL 


PLATE  9 

The  room  proper  of  the  Bontoc  house  is  above  the  level  of  the  eaves.  It 
rests  on  piles.  It  is  used  only  as  a  granary  and  storeroom.  Beneath  this  room 
and  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  by  two  or  three  planks  on 
each  side  the  family  cooks  and  eats.  At  one  corner  of  this  space  beneath  the 
house  proper  is  a  tight  box  in  which  husband,  wife,  and  baby,  if  there  be  one, 
sleep.    The  other  children  sleep  in  the  dormitories  of  the  unmarried. 

Note  the  sweet-potato  patches  all  about  the  house.  Sharpened  reeds  are 
stuck  up  in  these  to  impale  the  serpent  eagle  should  he  swoop  down  upon  the 
chickens. 


i 
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PLATE  10 

Note  the  red  flowers  above  the  man's  ears,  the  feathers  in  his  hair,  and  the 
gong  which  is  held  by  a  jawbone  taken  from  an  enemy's  head.  The  woman's 
ear-ornaments  and  the  spangles  on  her  skirt  are  mother-of-pearl.  Around  her 
wrists  are  wrapped  strand  upon  strand  of  beads.  The  Kalingas  are  the  wealthiest 
of  the  mountain  tribes  and  the  fondest  of  ornaments. 


[146] 
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A  KALINGA  MAN  AND  WOMAN 


PLATE  11 

This  village  is  on  the  border  line  between  Bontoc  and  Lepanto.  Igorots  of 
both  these  tribes  live  in  large  compact  villages  and  have  a  rudimentary  political 
organization.  The  Ifugaos,  on  the  other  hand,  live  in  very  small  villages  or  in 
isolated  groups  of  two  or  three  houses  and  have  not  even  a  vestige  of  political 
organization.  • 
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IFUGAO  or  PIXDUAXGAX   VILLAGE 


PLATE  13 

Patikwal,  a  strong  character,  famous  iu  the  whole  region  as  a  go-between 
and  as  a  priest. 


[150] 
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IFUGAO  OF  UMBUL  VILLAGE 


PLATE  14 

According  to  Ifugao  custom,  Kuyapi  must  wear  his  hair  long  because  he 
has  not  avenged  the  death  of  his  father.  The  coming  of  the  Americans  pre- 
vented this  vengeance. 


[152] 
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IFUGAO  OF  PINDUANGAN  VILLAGE 
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THREE  IFUGAO  BELLES 


PLATE  16 

The  following  conventional  tattoo  patterns  may  be  distinguished.  The  dog, 
eagle,  centipede  (running  up  from  each  breast),  scorpion,  lightning  (zigzag), 
shield. 


[154] 
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A  TATTOOED  IFUGAO  OF  KABAliUVAN  DISTRICT 


PLATE  17 

This  is  one  of  the  best  houses  built  by  a  Philippine  population.  Note  the 
fenders  on  the  piles  to  prevent  ingress  of  rats.  The  house  is  so  constructed 
that  its  very  weight  holds  the  frame  together. 
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PLATE  18 

This  valley  is  not  hemmed  in  by  such  steep  mountains  as  most  other  districts 
of  Ifugao.  The  view  is  surpassingly  beautiful,  combining  as  it  does  the  rugged 
mountain  ranges,  the  fields  and  huts — the  work  of  man — and  the  palms  and 
feathery  bamboos  in  the  foreground.  The  picture  illustrates  a  feature  that 
bears  out  the  statement  made  in  the  text  as  to  the  Ifugao 's  skill  as  a  mountain 
agriculturist.  Note  the  fields  in  the  right  foreground.  The  hive-shaped  hum- 
mocks comprise  the  superior  six  inches  of  the  field's  soil.  This  soil  has  been 
heaped  up  by  the  women  working  with  their  bare  hands  in  order  that  it  may 
be  aerated  and  the  decomposition  of  partially  decayed  vegetable  matter  completed. 
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PLATE  20 

This  is  a  terraced  mountain  side  that  has  excited  the  admiration  and 
astonishment  of  every  traveler  who  has  had  the  hardihood  to  venture  to  its 
remote  location  in  the  interior.  The  area  of  rice  fields  pictured  here  is  about 
12  kilometers  long  without  a  break  in  its  continuity.  Some  of  the  terrace 
walls  are  60  feet  high.  A  little  to  the  right  of  the  middle  of  the  picture  and 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  tier  of  walls  above  the  river  are  three  human  figures 
which  may  be  used  by  the  reader  to  seize  some  idea  of  the  scale  of  the  picture. 
Small  groups  of  houses  may  also  be  distinguished  on  jutting  ledges  of  the 
mountain  side. 
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BENAUE  VALLEY,  IFUGAO 


PLATE  21 

Although  this  valley  does  not  make  so  striking  a  panorama  as  does  the 
Benaue  valley,  the  view  is  really  even  more  magnificent.  From  the  river  to 
the  top  of  the  terraced  area  one  may  count  110  rows  of  terraces. 
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ASIN  VALLEY,  IFUGAO 
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PLATE  22 

Note  that  the  height  of  the  terrace  walls  usually  exceeds  the  width  of  the 
fields.     This  is  very  frequently  the  case  throughout  Ifugao-land. 
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A  PICTURESQUE   NOOK   IN    HUNDUAN,   IFUGAO 


PLATE  23 

Young  rice  plants  are  taken  from  the  seed  beds  and  transplanted  in  the 
field.  Women  do  most  of  this  work,  since  their  hands  are  nimbler  than  men  'a. 
The  men  do  most  of  the  work  of  preparing  the  fields. 
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PLATE  24 

The  Jiagabi,  or  lounging  bench,  is  the  rich  man 's  insignia  of  rank.     The  rice 
is  thrown  into  the  air  for  the  poor  to  scramble  for. 
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PLATE  25 

This  picture  shows  how  the  Ifugaos  cany  their  babies.  The  oban  blanket 
with  which  the  child  is  held  on  the  back  is  of  great  importance  in  cases  of 
illegitimate  birth,  since  its  gift  by  the  father  to  the  mother  constitutes  a  recog- 
nition of  the  child. 
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IFUGAO  MOTHER  AND  CHILD 


PLATE  26 

The  man  on  the  left  has  recently  killed  an  enemy.  About  his  neck  he  wears 
a  string  of  crocodile  teeth.  In  his  costume  may  be  discerned  suggestions  of 
the  cock's  comb,  his  wings,  and  his  tail.  The  two  men  are  about  to  perform 
a  mimic  dance,  in  which  one,  representing  a  full-grown  cock,  overcomes  the 
other,  representing  a  half-grown  cock.  Priests  near  by  pray  that  the  warriors 
of  their  village  may  be  like  unto  the  full-grown  cock. 
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TWO  IFUGAOS  DRESSED  FOR  THE  COCK-FIGHT  DANCE 


PLATE  27 

Priests  are  reciting  myths  and  invocations  against  the  enemy  during  the 
progress  of  the  cock-fight  dance. 
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PLATE  28 

This  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  spectacles  that  the  life  of  a  barbarian 
people  has  to  offer.  The  front  of  the  shields  is  striped  with  zigzag  white  lines. 
The  processions  are  often  a  mile  long  and  1000  or  even  2000  people  frequently 
take  part  in  them.  The  men  wear  gaudy  head-dresses,  women 's  beads,  and 
strips  of  white  fiber  about  the  legs  and  arms.  The  participants  dance  along 
their  way,  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Viewed  from  a  distance,  one 
of  these  processions  as  it  dances  slowly  along  on  a  rice-field  dike  looks  like 
nothing  so  much  as  a  gigantic,  squirming  centipede. 
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PLATE  29 

In  one  haud  she  holds  a  knife,  in  the  other  a  spear.  Corpses  of  the  murdered 
are  always  propped  up  against  a  house  pile — never  put  in  a  death  chair,  as  are 
corpses  of  those  dead  from  natural  causes.  The  corpse,  too,  is  neglected  in  order 
to  make  the  soul  angry  and  incline  it  to  vengeance. 
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BODY  OF  MURDERED  IFUGAO  GIRL 


PLATE  30 

Oue  of  the  participants  is  dipping  his  hand  into  the  pot  of  boiling  water. 
His  party  stands  beside  him,  spears  pointed  toward  the  earth.  The  other 
member  and  his  party  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  pot.  The  go-between  squats 
directly  back  of  the  pot. 
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PLATE  31 

Note  the  8  rice-wine  jars,  the  knives  and  spears,  the  2  pigs,  the  6  rude  cages 
containing  chickens,  the  8  copper  pots,  the  2  coats  (formerly  part  of  the  uniform 
of  American  soldiers),  the  baskets  and  dishes. 
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PLATE  32 

The  boy  and  girl  iu  the  center  have  been  recently  married  and  are  being 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  kadangyang,  or  wealthy.  The  boy  carries  a  cock  hanging 
from  his  belt,  tlie  girl  a  hen  in  her  hand.  The  men  and  women  are  kindred  of 
the  boy  and  girl. 
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PLATE  33 

When  a  person  of  ladangyang  rank  is  placed  in  the  death  chair  he  is  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  that  rank.  These  bodies  are  sometimes  kept  in  the  chair  for 
as  many  as  13  or  15  days.  At  the  right  of  the  picture  may  be  seen  the  momvahiwa 
(primitive  undertaker),  whose  business  it  is  to  care  for  the  body  and  finally  to 
carry  it  on  his  shoulders  to  the  sepulchre  on  the  mountain  side.  For  these 
services  he  receives  a  very  trifling  compensation.  Note  that  the  treatment  of 
the  bodies  of  those  dead  from  natural  causes  is  very  different  from  the  treatment 
of  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  or  those  dead  by  violence.  The  former  are  shown 
great  care  and  respect;  the  latter  are  neglected  and  bereft  of  the  usual  dignities 
of  death. 
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■     INTRODUCTION 

The  following  songs  are  from  the  Nabaloi  of  Kabayan  and  from  the 
neighboring  Nabaloi-Kankanay  of  Buguias ;  both  in  Benguet,  northern 
Luzon,  Philippine  Islands.  These  two  Igorot  groups  began  to  come 
under  Christian  influence  only  toward  the  close  of  the  period  of  Span- 
ish rule  of  the  islands.  The  words  were  recorded  and  translated  in 
1915  by  C.  R.  Moss.  The  melodies  were  transcribed  by  ear  by  Teodoro 
Francisco,  instructor  of  the  Kabayan  school  band.  For  the  analyses 
and  comparisons  A.  L.  Kroeber  is  responsible. 
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WORDS  AND  TRANSLATIONS 

1.  GIMANGAMAJSr 

1.  Gayumko  gimangaman ;  gayumko  gimangaman.    Gay  a,  gaya,  may- 

kaga. 

2.  Iti  ali  kamajon:^  iti  ali  kamajon.     Gaya,  gaya,  maykaga. 

3.  To  nankoma  komayan ;  to  nankoma  komayan.  Gaya,  gaya,  maykaga. 

4.  Jo  i  olop  si  Babad ;  jo  i  olop  si  Babad.    Gaya,  gaya  maykaga. 

5.  To  ak  i  chibchiban ;  to  ak  i  chibchiban.    Gaya,  gaya,  maykaga. 

1.  My  spear,  the  sacrificial  spear ;  my  spear,  the  sacrificial  spear.    Ex- 

perience, experience  then. 

2.  There  came  a  centipede;  there  came  a  centipede.     Experience,  ex- 

perience, then. 

3.  It  climbed  up  and  down;  it  climbed  up  and  down.     Experience, 

experience  then. 

4.  You  bring  with  you  Babad;  you  bring  with  you  Babad.     Experi- 

ence, experience  then. 

5.  He  will  tell  me  what  it  predicts :  he  will  tell  me  what  it  predicts. 

Experience,  experience  then. 


2.  OYAMI 

1.  Ma  alis  Oj^ami ;  ma  alis  Oyami. 

2.  Angagto  ni  timpepi;  angagto  ni  timpepi. 

3.  Tuay  idaguanmoso?     Tuay  idaguanmoso? 

4.  Idauko'd  chi  Kayapa;  idauko'd  chi  Kayapa. 

5.  Nak  isadat  ni  baka ;  nak  isadat  ni  baka. 

6.  Idako  nan  Kamora;  idako  nan  Kamora. 

1.  Is  coming  Oyami ;  is  coming  Oyami. 

2.  She  is  carrying  a  timpepi;  she  is  carrying  a  timpepi. 

3.  "Where  are  you  taking  it?    Where  are  you  taking  it?" 

4.  "  I  will  take  it  to  Kayapa ;  I  will  take  it  to  Kayapa. 

5.  I  will  exchange  it  for  a  haoa;  I  will  exchange  it  for  a  haoa. 

6.  (I)  will  sell  to  Kamora;  (I)  will  sell  to  Kamora." 


1  "J"  somewhat  approximating  its  English  value,  that  is,  dj. 
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3.  OEANGAK  ALID  BAYBAY   (KANKANAY) 

1.  Orangak  alid  baybay;  orangak  alid  baybay. 

2.  Orangak  chi  sepjiakto ;  orangak  chi  sepjiakto. 

3.  Kuanko,  sasengunko ;  kuanko,  sasengunko. 

4.  I  chanom  i  waswasto;  i  chanom  i  waswasto. 

5.  Ji  angulot  i  waswasto;  ji  angulot  i  waswasto. 

6.  Sorangto,  sorangto;  sorangto,  sorangto. 

7.  Sidanko  chua'n  singi ;  sidanko  chua'n  singi. 

8.  Simbik  i  mabdin  bli ;  simbik  i  mabdin  bil. 

9.  Insabik  i  kalonto ;  insabik  i  kalonto. 

10.  Ji  agontolotolok ;  ji  agontolotolok. 

11.  Kin  makaok  i  manok;  kin  makaok  i  manok. 

12.  Ji  agontolotolok;  ji  agontolotolok. 

13.  Sorangko  ni  bayingko ;  sorangko  ni  bayingko. 

14.  Ta  tobako  kinkauko ;  ta  tobako  kinkauko. 

15.  Dangdang  i  inakanto ;  dangdang  i  inakanto. 

1.  I  am  a  fish  from  the  ocean;  I  am  a  fish  from  the  ocean. 

2.  I  am  a  fish  from  its  shore ;  I  am  a  fish  from  its  shore. 

3.  I  said,  "I  will  go  against  the  current";  I  said,  "I  will  go  against 

the  current. 

4.  The  water,  the  flowing  water ;  the  water,  the  flowing  water. ' ' 

5.  But  muddy  was  the  water ;  but  muddy  was  the  water. 

6.  For  this  reason,  for  this  reason ;  for  this  reason,  for  this  reason. 

7.  I  went  against  the  current  of  two  brooks ;  I  went  against  the  cur- 

rent of  two  brooks. 

8.  I  found  a  pretty  mate ;  I  found  a  pretty  mate. 

9.  All  night  I  tried  to  engage  her ;  all  night  I  tried  to  engage  her, 

10.  But  she  would  not  agree ;  but  she  would  not  agree. 

11.  Until  crowed  the  cock ;  until  crowed  the  cock. 

12.  But  she  would  not  agree ;  but  she  would  not  agree. 

13.  On  account  of  my  shame ;  on  account  of  my  shame ; 

14.  Then  tobacco  I  requested ;  then  tobacco  I  requested. 

15.  A  cigar  I  was  given;  a  cigar  I  was  given. 

4.  PALANAJO 

1.  Ma  alis  Palanajo ;  ma  alls  Palanajo. 

2.  Balitok  i  toktokto ;  balitok  i  toktokto. 

3.  Yabyab  i  tangidato;  yabyab  i  tangidato. 
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4.  Siwisiwi  takdayto ;  siwisiwi  takdayto. 

5.  Sulibau  i  ulpoto ;  sulibau  i  ulpoto. 

6.  Chapochap  i  chaponto ;  chapochap  i  chaponto. 

7.  Salochang  i  tagdangto ;  salochang  i  tagdangto. 

1.  Is  coming  Palanajo ;  is  coming  Palanajo. 

2.  Gold  is  his  head ;  gold  is  his  head. 

3.  Bellows  are  his  ears;  bellows  are  his  ears. 

4.  A  sieve  for  gold  are  his  hands ;  a  sieve  for  gold  are  his  hands. 

5.  Drums  are  his  thighs ;  drums  are  his  thighs. 

6.  Instruments  for  hunting  gold  are  his  feet ;  instruments  for  hunting 

gold  are  his  feet. 

7.  A  basket  for  gold  dirt  are  his  ribs  ;  a  basket  for  gold  dirt  are  his  ribs. 

5.  BAKLATANKO 

1.  Baklatanko's  Kamising;  di  binalyanto'd  Gusaran-i. 

Iman  imayoroti. 

2.  Baklatanko  's  Lamsis-i ;  di  binalyanto  'd  Daklan-i. 

Iman  imayoroti. 

3.  Baklatanko's  Kuan  Bijar;  di  binalyanto'd  Kabayan. 

Iman  imayoroti. 

1.  I  will  invite  Kamising ;  where  he  lives  is  Gusaran. 

That  one  is  a  celebrator  of  the  pachit. 

2.  I  will  invite  Lamsis ;  where  he  lives  is  Daklan. 

That  one  is  a  celebrator  of  the  pachit. 

3.  I  will  invite  Juan  Bijar;  where  he  lives  is  Kabayan. 

That  one  is  a  celebrator  of  the  pachit.^ 

6.  TIKDAUAK,  PITINGAYAK 

1.  Tikdauak,  pitingiak;  pitdauak,  pitingiak. 

2.  Manbalayjak  chi  bato ;  manbalayjak  chi  bato. 

3.  Bato'n  agkiitokutol ;  bato'n  agkiitokiitol. 

4.  Ma  alis  TTdungko ;  ma  alls  iidungko. 

5.  Toak  inkasokaso ;  toak  inkasokaso. 

6.  Agto  at  pangoso ;  agto  at  pangoso. 

7.  Yomut,  ikitanko ;  yomut,  ikitanko. 

8.  Inkaya  ka.yadoko ;  inkaya  kayadoko. 


2  The  song  is  continued  by  using  the  names  of  the  other  rich  men  who  cele- 
brate the  pachit. 
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1.  I  am  a  frog,  I  am  a  frog ;  I  am  a  frog,  I  am  a  frog. 

2.  I  live  under  a  stone ;  I  live  under  a  stone. 

3.  A  stone  rough-surfaced ;  a  stone  rough-surfaced. 

4.  Is  coming  my  mate ;  is  coming  my  mate. 

5.  He  was  taking  hold  of  me ;  he  was  taking  hold  of  me. 

6.  He  did  not  quite  let  go ;  he  did  not  quite  let  go. 

7.  This  is  how  it  was — I  tied  a  string;  this  is  how  it  was — I  tied  a 

string. 

8.  Then  I  pulled  it ;  then  I  pulled  it.     (Etc.) 

7.  KABADYOK  (KANKANAY) 

1.  Kabadyok  i  lablabang ;  kabadyok  i  lablabang. 

2.  Panagtago  'd  Mankayan  ;  panagtago  'd  Mankayan. 

3.  Inabatkoi  babasang ;  inabatkoi  babasang. 

4.  Imbagt»agaday  sakang ;  imbagbagaday  sakang. 

5.  Anitay  sumay  sagang;  anitay  sumay  sagang. 

6.  Ta  asi  tamasagang ;  ta  asi  tamasagang. 

7.  To  mowada,  mowada;  ta  mowada,  mowada. 

8.  Ta  mankoi  sin  baiko ;  ta  mankoi  sin  baiko. 

1.  My  horse  is  spotted  white  and  black ;  my  horse  is  spotted  white  and 

black. 

2.  I  caused  it  to  run  to  Mankayan ;  I  caused  it  to  run  to  Mankayan. 

3.  I  met  a  young  unmarried  woman ;  I  met  a  young  unmarried  woman. 

4.  She  asked  me  to  have  commerce ;  she  asked  me  to  have  commerce. 

5.  "Wait  until  the  rising  sun ;  wait  until  the  rising  sun. 

6.  Then  (I)  will  have  commerce;  then  (I)  will  have  commerce. 

7.  Then  if  you  have  (a  baby)  ;  then  if  you  have  (a  baby)  ; 

8.  I  will  rear  (it)  in  my  house;  I  will  rear  (it)  in  my  house." 

8.  BALUGAK  ALID  LOKO   (KANKANAY) 

1.  Balugak  alid  loko,  ho-ho-o,  ho-ho-o.     (Repeat.) 

2.  Pangkaljo'd  ja  bangsaljo,  ho-ho-o,  ho-ho-o.     (Repeat.) 

3.  Tap  imaydali  too,  ho-ho-o,  ho-ho-o.     (Repeat.) 

4.  Inay  ti  salsalangto,  ho-ho-o,  ho-ho-o.     (Repeat.) 

5.  Agda  kami  kuskuso,  ho-ho-o,  ho-ho-o.     (Repeat.) 

6.  Ampay,  "Tui  daguanmo?"  ho-ho-o,  ho-ho-o.     (Repeat.) 

7.  "Ondaukami'd  ngo'd  sagM,"  ho-ho-o.     (Repeat.) 

8.  Kami'd  mangadan  Gaud,  ho-ho-o,  ho-ho-o. 
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1.  I  am  a  dove  from  the  lowlands,  ho-ho-o,  ho-ho-o. 

2.  Take  away  your  tools,  ho-ho-o,  ho-ho-o. 

3.  Because  are  coming  people,  ho-ho-o,  ho-ho-o. 

4.  The  direction  is  from  the  north,  ho-ho-o,  ho-ho-o. 

5.  We  don't  see  all,  ho-ho-o,  ho-ho-o. 

6.  Question:  "Where  are  you  going?"  ho-ho-o,  ho-ho-o. 

7.  "We  will  go  also  to  Sagud,"  ho-ho-o,  ho-ho-o. 

8.  "We  will  get  Gaud,"  ho-ho-o,  ho-ho-o. 

9.  SALASALAGKA'N  BOLAN 

1.  Salasalagka'n  bolan;  salasalagka 'n  bolan. 

2.  Panakchanko  'd  Kaptungan ;  panakehanko  'd  Kaptiingan. 

3.  Bato,  bato,  gatinan ;  bato,  bato,  gatinan. 

4.  Bulo,  biilo,  pachiman;  bulo,  bulo  pachiman. 

1.  Brighter,  brighter,  shine  you  moon ;  brighter,  brighter,  shine  you 

moon. 

2.  I  will  follow  the  trail  to  the  hot  lands ;  I  will  follow  the  trail  to  the 

hot  lands. 

3.  Rocks,  rocks  to  step  on ;  rocks,  rocks  to  step  on. 

4.  Bamboo,  bamboo  to  hold  to ;  bamboo,  bamboo  to  hold  to. 

10.  PANSADONKA'N   AMONIN 

1.  Pansadonka'n  amonina ;  pansadonka'n  amonina. 

2.  Mo  bakbad  si  Atodinga;  mo  bakbad  si  Atodinga. 

3.  Agtoampta'n  marabadina;  agtoampta'n  mambadina. 

4.  Ampasud  timongauka;  ampasud  timongauka. 

5.  Imanakka  ni  chua ;  imanaka  ni  ehua. 

6.  Pasigtayo  panchiiana;  pasigtayo  panehiiana. 

7.  Singa  sendesos  ngoruchian ;  singa  sendesos  ngoruchian. 

1.  Come  from  the  South  civet  cat ;  come  from  the  South  civet  cat. 

2.  You  cross  the  path  of  Atoding ;  you  cross  the  path  of  Atoding. 

3.  He  does  not  know  how  to  make  a  journey  to  trade ;  he  does  not 

know  how  to  make  a  journey  to  trade. 

4.  Better  had  you  stayed  at  home ;  better  had  you  stayed  at  home. 

5.  You  would  have  had  children  two ;  you  would  have  had  children 

two. 

6.  Ready  to  divide  between  us;  ready  to  divide  between  us. 

7.  Equal  to  a  hundred    (pesos)    the  younger;   equal  to  a  hundred 

(pesos)  the  younger. 
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11.  BAGBAGTO 

Bagbagto,  bagbagtolambik ;  tolarabik,  tolambibikan. 
Bibikan,  bibikalonay;  kalonay,  kaloninkanay. 
Pinkanay,  pinkaaganay;  aganay,  aganayakta. 
Nayakta,  nayaktakompa ;  takompa,  takompayaan. 
Payaan,  payaatiban ;  atiban,  atibalangau. 
Balangau,  balangauistan ;  ngauistan,  ngauistanabau. 
Tanabau,  tanabautikan ;  bautikan,  bautikamadun. 
Kamadun,  kamadiyongnas ;  diyongnas,  diyongnasaas. ' 
Asaas,  asaasdipnas;  asaas,  asaasdipnas. 

12.  SALANGI  (KANKANAY) 

Salangi,  salangi,  yanut;  salangi,  salangi,  yanut. 

Elastoi,  elastoi,  yanut;  elastoi,  elastoi,  yanut. 

Salagbi,  salagoi,  yanut ;  salagoi,  salagoi,  yanut. 

Salagoi,  salagoban ;  salagoi,  salagoban. 

Num.  agakati  i  mobidayak;  num  agakati  i  mobidayak. 

If  I  do  not  die,  I  will  live;  if  I  do  not  die,  I  will  live. 

Kankanay,  kankanayonko ;  kankanay,  kankanayonko. 

A  Kankanay,  I  wOl  remain  a  Kankanay;  a  Kankanay,  I  will  remain  a  Kankanay. 

Some  of  these  songs  give  the  impression  of  being  more  or  less 
rhymed.  Compare  especially  numbers  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9.  Whether  the 
Nabaloi  feel  these  apparent  rhymes  as  such,  is  difficult  to  say.  Primi- 
tive people  of  course  are  almost  invariably  ignorant  of  rhyme.  But 
the  Philippine  peoples  have  been  subject  to  so  many  and  ancient 
influences  from  higher  civilization,  that  the  question  cannot  be  dis- 
missed offhand,  and  attention  to  the  point  in  inquiries  among  other 
pagan  tribes  of  the  islands  seems  desirable. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS 
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3.  MODERATO    [KaNKANAT] 
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7.  MODERATO    [KaNKANAY] 
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11.        Allegretto 
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12.        Alla  Mabcu  [Kankanay] 
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ANALYSIS  OF  MUSIC 

TONAIJTY  AND  SCALE 

These  songs  are  simpler  in  rhythm  and  structure  than  the  majority 
of  American  Indian  songs,  and,  at  least  in  transcription,  at  once  give 
the  impression  of  being  nearer  our  own  music  in  their  melodies. 
Several  of  them  follow  the  same  melodic  pattern  so  consistently  as  to 
suggest  a  fairly  definite  Nabaloi  scale. 

In  the  ditficult  matter  of  determining  the  scales  of  primitive  music, 
the  commonest  source  of  error  is  likely  to  be  a  mishearing  and  mis- 
recording  of  the  actual  pitches  sung,  due  to  an  unconscious  fitting  of 
them  to  our  scale.  In  the  present  case  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
to  accept  the  transcriptions  at  their  face  value ;  but  as  the  scale 
which  works  out  as  the  most  prevalent  is  quite  different  from  our 
own,  it  seems  likely  that  the  transcriptions  are  substantially  reliable. 
Their  melodic  inaccuracies  are  unlikely  to  extend  beyond  a  standard- 
izing of  slight  deviations  or  vaguenesses  of  pitch  not  exceeding  a 
fraction  of  a  semitone. 

Perhaps  the  most  naive  error  in  this  connection,  but  one  often 
committed,  is  to  assume  our  scale  as  basic  and  decide  on  the  key  of 
each  song  according  to  the  sharps  and  fiats  that  happen  to  be  written 
in  its  record.  Recognition  of  this  pitfall  is  sufficient  to  preserve 
from  it. 

The  problem  of  tonality,  that  is,  whether  a  given  type  of  primitive 
music  has  anything  corresponding  to  our  tonic  or  key-feeling  is  more 
fundamental  and  more  difficult.  Many  primitive  peoples  evidently 
have  much  less  feeling  for  tonality  than  we  exact.  When  they  possess 
some  such  sense,  however  slight,  the  question  arises  how  they  mark 
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the  basal  tone,  whether  by  putting  it  at  the  end  of  the  song  as  we  do, 
or  at  the  beginning,  or  by  accenting  or  holding  it.  In  general  there  is 
no  method  of  determining  the  tonic  and  then  proceeding  to  build  the 
native  scale  upon  it,  since  an  assumption  as  to  either  scale  or  tonic 
really  predetermines  the  other.  The  only  feasible  plan  seems  to  be 
to  proceed  empirically  by  the  method  of  trial  and  error ;  that  is,  to 
make  every  possible  assumption  as  to  both  scale  and  tonic,  and  to 
accept  as  the  native  (though  unconscious)  system  that  one  of  the 
several  eventuating  schemes  which  shows  the  greatest  coherence  and 
applies  most  consistently  to  the  total  body  of  music  known  from  the 
tribe.  Some  approach  to  such  a  scheme  is  often  discernible  after  suf- 
ficient analysis  and  arrangement ;  and  this  framework  within  which 
the  melodies  incline  to  move,  if  it  is  not  too  irregular,  is  of  course 
the  primitive  equivalent  of  our  "scale." 

For  the  Nabaloi,  the  assumption  of  the  last  note  of  the  song  or 
melodic  unit  as  being  in  some  degree  the  tonic,  seems  to  work  out 
rather  favorably.  The  table,  in  which  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
all  the  melodies  have  been  transposed  as  if  they  ended  in  C,  shows 
that  on  the  assumption  that  the  tonic  comes  finally,  six  of  the  twelve 
songs  fall  into  a  scale  (F)  A^  Bb  C  E^)  F  G.  This  in  turn  consists  of 
two  halves,  thus :  subtonic,  minor  third,  fourth,  fifth  ==  tonic,  minor 
third,  fourth,  fifth.  The  total  range  of  the  scale  is  a  tone  more  than 
an  octave :  the  greatest  observed  range  within  any  melody  is  less 
than  an  octave.  There  is  clearly  no  feeling  for  the  octave  as  an 
interval. 

The  first  three  songs  in  the  table,  numbers  10,  2-4-9,  1,  show  this 
scheme  quite  rigidly.  Moreover,  they  all  begin  a  minor  third  higher 
than  they  end :  that  is,  they  open  on  the  first  note  of  the  scale  above 
the  assumed  tonic. 

Three  other  songs,  numbers  12,  7,  8,  begin  differently  and  do  not 
conform  so  strictly  in  range  or  choice  of  tones.  But  their  notes  fall 
within  the  same  scale. 

The  four  remaining  songs,  numbers  5,  11,  3,  6,  agree  neither  with 
the  preceding  six,  nor  with  each  other,  except  in  one  feature :  they 
replace  the  minor  third  by  the  second.  With  allowance  for  this  sub- 
stitution, and  twice  of  that  of  A  for  A^  and  once  of  E  for  F,  three  of 
them  also  fit  the  suggested  scale.  Number  3  is  undoubtedly  akin  to 
number  7,  as  is  shown  by  both  beginning  on  the  fifth  below  the  final. 
Only  number  6  stands  wholly  apart. 

It  is  possible  that,  Nabaloi  intervals  being  less  definitely  fixed  in 
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the  musical  consciousness  than  ours,  the  E[)  of  the  tirst  six  songs  and 
the  D  of  three  of  the  last  four  are  a  somewhat  fluctuating  attempt  at 
the  same  interval ;  or,  that,  the  same  interval  being  sung  in  all  cases, 
it  was  sometimes  apperceived  as  E[)  and  sometimes  as  D  by  the 
transcriber.  In  either  event,  the  A  and  E  could  be  similarly  equated 
with  the  more  regular  A^  and  F. 

Plausible  as  this  interpretation  appears,  it  is  however  possible  that 
the  finality  of  the  tonic  is  only  a  tendency  and  not  a  rule  in  Nabaloi 
music.  The  lower  part  of  the  table  shows  the  result  reached  when 
the  notes  of  songs  5,  11  and  3  are  arranged  as,  without  correction,  and 
without  regard  for  "tonality,"  they  will  best  fit  the  scale  indicated 
hy  the  preceding  six  songs.  Except  for  the  addition  of  D^  in  num- 
ber 3,  they  fit  this  scale  absolutely  as  soon  as  they  are  allowed  to  end 
on  the  note  of  the  scale  next  above  or  below  the  "tonic";  that  is,  are 
transposed  so  as  to  close  with  E^  or  B^  instead  of  C. 

What  is  lost  in  regularity  of  signalization  of  the  tonic,  in  this 
alternative  interpretation,  is  therefore  gained  in  regularity  of  adher- 
ence to  scale.  Of  forty-three  notes  in  the  twelve  songs,  forty  now 
fall  in  the  scheme  F-A[)-Bb-C-Et)-F-G,  and  the  three  exceptions  are 
all  between  C  and  E^.  The  assumption  of  the  invariable  coincidence 
of  last  note  and  tonic  yields  seven  deviations  from  the  scale. 

Which  of  the  two  interpretations  is  the  more  satisfactory,  it  is  hard 
to  decide.  That  one  or  the  other  comes  near  to  representing  the  actual 
melodic  basis  of  Nabaloi  music,  and  that  there  is  such  a  recognizable 
basis,  is  highly  probable  from  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the 
songs  accord  rigidly  with  the  double  hj'pothesis  of  a  certain  scale  and 
of  the  relation  of  the  closing  note  to  tliat  scale.  This  scale  may  be 
described  as  lacking  semitones,  built  up  of  intervals  of  a  tone  and  a 
tone  and  a  half,  free  from  the  concept  or  influence  of  the  octave,  and 
non-pentatonic.  That  it  is  more  fluid  than  the  scale  of  modern 
European  music  need  not  surprise  among  a  primitive  or  semi-primitive 
people.  It  is  at  any  rate  the  prevailing  framework  for  a  rather 
definite  style. 

INTEEVALS 

The  frequency  of  the  several  intervals  between  successive  notes  in 
the  same  ten  songs  is  also  shown  in  the  table.  It  is  interesting  that 
whereas  melodic  ascents  tend  to  be  by  small  steps,  descents  are  more 
sudden.    Nearly  half  the  ascents  do  not  exceed  a  full  tone  at  a  time, 
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two-thirds  are  within  a  minor  third,  the  greatest  leap  upward  is  to 
the  fourth.  Of  descending  intervals  more  than  three-tifths  are  greater 
than  a  tone,  nearly  half  greater  than  a  minor  third,  the  fourth  is  the 
commonest  interval  after  the  second,  and  the  tifth  occurs. 

Wlien  the  songs  are  grouped  as  previously,  they  differ  much  as 
they  do  in  scale. 

Ascending  Descending 


SOXGS                                          Minor    Major  Minor    Major 

Second       third      third      Fourth  Second    third       third    Fourth    Fifth 

2-4-9,  1,  10 16     8     4    ....  8     13     9 

12,  7,  8 5544  24234 

5,11,3,6 8228  11     6131 

It  is  clear  that  the  songs  that  adhere  most  closely  to  the  prevailing 
Nabaloi  scale  are  also  the  ones  that  are  most  given  to  the  use  of  the 
typical  ascending  and  descending  melodic  intervals. 

The  ascending  major  chord  C-E-G  occurs  in  songs  1  and  8,  the 
minor  C-Eb-G  in  2-4-9  and  5. 


EHYTHM  AND  STRUCTUEE 

The  rhythm  of  these  Nabaloi  songs  presents  no  difficulties ;  their 
structure  is  very  simple.  They  consist  of  an  unvarying  and  perhaps 
indefinite  repetition  of  a  snatch  of  melody  never  more  than  eight  or 
ten  measures  long.  In  all  but  one  instance  (number  3,  which  is  very 
brief),  the  melody  consists  of  either  two  or  three  themes  or  phrases, 
or  units,  which  are  closely  similar.  Numbers  1,  5,  and  11  contain 
the  unit  three  times.  All  the  others  are  of  double  unit  type,  although 
numbers  8  and  12  repeat  the  process  within  the  unit.  These  may 
therefore  be  construed  as  built  on  a  plan  of  four  units,  though  for 
number  12,  at  least,  "two  plus  two"  seems  a  better  interpretation. 

Generally  the  two  or  three  recurrences  of  the  unit  show  only  simple 
variations  in  rhythm.  Melodically  the  tendency  is  toward  singing  the 
recurrence  with  lower  notes  or  at  least  with  a  lower  close.  There 
seems  to  be  no  feeling  for  the  kind  of  climactic  effect  brought  about 
by  the  introduction  of  a  slightly  higher  note  or  two  after  a  number 
of  repetitions  of  the  theme — a  device  employed  by  many  of  the 
Indians  of  California,  most  of  whose  songs  follow  the  same  plan  of 
monotonously  repeating  a  melody  consisting  of  two,  three,  or  four 
variations  of  a  brief  theme.  The  Californians,  however,  evince  less 
inclination  to  work  the  general  course  of  their  songs  melodically  down- 
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wards ;  so  that  in  this  feature  the  Nabaloi  are  more  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  most  primitive  music,  in  which  this  trait  is  said  to  be 
conspicuous.  On  the  whole  there  are  probably  few  peoples  who  have 
attained  to  the  same  degree  of  civilization  as  the  Nabaloi,  whose  songs, 
if  the  present  examples  are  representative,  are  so  consistently  regular 
in  their  simplicity  of  structure. 

Number  1  was  recorded  with  its  first  measures  written  as  two  bars 
in  common  time*,  and  its  last  note  prolonged  over  an  additional  three- 
fourths  note.  The  words,  however,  indicate  a  tripartite  division  of 
the  melody,  and  the  rewriting  of  this  as  presented  is  also  more  con- 
vincing musically.  The  ending  at  Y  does  not  match  as  closely  with 
that  at  Z  and  at  the  termination  of  the  melody  as  is  usual ;  but  a  very 
similar  handling  occurs  in  number  5.  Both  these  songs  might  be 
construed  as  built  on  the  plan  {a  -\-  b)  -{-  h ;  that  is,  as  bipartite  with 
the  addition  of  a  coda.  The  only  other  tripartite  song,  number  11,  is 
merely  a  -\-  a  -\-  -a:  the  three  phrases  are  identical,  and  it  is  the  words 
rather  than  the  air  that  indicate  the  complex  <a-\-  {i-\-  a  and  not  the 
mere  unit  a  as  the  melody.  It  therefore  follows  that  there  is  some 
doubt  whether  any  Nabaloi  songs  are  to  be  considered  as  basically 
constructed  on  the  scheme  of  three  repetitions  of  the  unit. 

Numbers  2,  4,  and  9  prove  to  be  but  a  single  melody,  although  they 
were  separately  transcribed  and  their  words  are  distinct.  The  air  is 
typical  in  structure,  rhythm,  scale,  and  intervals.  Number  4  has  been 
recorded  a  fourth  lower  than  2  and  9  but  is  unquestionably  the  iden- 
tical melody.  The  second  note  of  the  second  measure  is  F  in  the 
recorded  text,  which  has  already  been  noted  as  an  error  of  transcrip- 
tion for  E. 

Number  3,  which  belongs  to  the  Kankanay,  or  at  least  has  the 
words  in  that  dialect,  is  the  one  song  of  the  group  that  does  not  fall 
into  natural  divisions.  It  has  already  been  noted  as  irreconcilable 
with  the  usual  scale.  If  its  one  B  could  be  read  as  B^,  it  would  eon- 
form.  The  text  repeats  the  words  orangak  alid  hayhay  before  going 
on  to  another  "stanza."  It  is  therefore  possible  that  only  half  of  the 
melody  has  been  given. 

The  tripartite  division  of  number  5  and  similarity  of  structure  to 
1  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  might  be  added  that  the  break  at 
Y  comes  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  so  that  its  actuality  is  not  wholly 
certain.  In  the  record,  the  last  two  measures  were  written  as  a  single 
four-fourths  bar,  but  the  parallelism  of  parts  justifies  the  version 
presented. 
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Number  6  has  much  the  narrowest  melodic  range  of  any  song  in 
the  collection,  falling  within  a  minor  third.  Rhythmically  it  belongs 
to  the  type  of  2-Ar-^ :  the  two  shortest  notes  in  the  unit  immediately 
preceding  the  long  final.  Like  that  air,  it  is  recorded  in  common 
time ;  but,  as  this  arrangement  makes  the  point  of  division  Z,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  words  as  well  as  the  structure,  fall  in  the  middle  of 
a  bar,  it  would  probably  be  better  to  regard  each  unit  part  as  com- 
posed of  three  two-fourths  measures.  In  the  original  transcription,  the 
last  note  of  the  song  is  made  to  extend  over  most  of  an  additional  bar. 

Number  7  is  peculiar  in  that  the  two  parts  are  parallel  in  duration 
but  not  in  content.  The  first  half  consists  of  a  measure  three  times 
repeated  without  variation,  and  serving  as  a  kind  of  introduction  to 
the  melody  proper  in  the  second  half.  This  is  perhaps  the  reason 
why  the  second  half,  contrary  to  Nabaloi  custom,  moves  on  a  higher 
level  of  pitch. 

Number  8  has  as  its  melodic  content  the  notes  of  the  major  chord, 
but  with  the  middle  one  as  initial,  final,  and  fundamental.  It  breaks 
at  Z,  and  each  part  is  again  halved  at  W.  The  second  and  third  quar- 
ters are  identical.  The  result  is  that  the  two  halves  of  the  song  are 
not  symmetrical,  or  tend  to  be  so  inversely.  The  phrasing  of  the 
words  does  not  coincide  with  the  phrasing  into  either  halves  or 
quarters  of  the  music.  This  is  the  only  piece  in  the  collection  with 
suspended  accent,  that  is,  a  pause  coming  where  stress  is  expectable. 

Number  10,  which  is  "regular"  in  scale,  consists  of  two  halves 
which  are  rhythmically  identical,  with  the  second  throughout  moving 
a  tone  lower  in  pitch. 

Number  11  is  presented  as  recorded,  in  eight  two-fourths  measures. 
Words,  rhythm,  and  pitch  however  show  that  the  natural  divisions 
fall  at  the  points  Y,  and  that  the  three  resulting  parts  are  identical. 
That  is,  the  song  stanza  consists  of  three  repetitions  of  a  phrase  of 
five-fourths  duration,  accented  on  the  second  of  the  five.  The  accented 
note  is  the  highest  in  pitch.  This  is  the  only  instance  of  a  song  or 
theme  commencing  on  an  up-beat,  except  for  the  grace  notes  in  the 
following. 

Number  12,  which  is  not  strictly  a  Nabaloi  song  but  from  the 
neighboring  Kankanay,  repeats  its  first  part  identically  in  the  second, 
except  for  lowering  all  but  the  final  note  one  tone.  This  is  the  exact 
plan  of  number  10. 

Triple  time,  triple  grouping  of  accents  or  measures  into  the  unit, 
and  triple  grouping  of  units  into  the  stanza  or  song,  are  all  less  com- 
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mon  than  double  or  quadruple  arrangement  in  this  series  of  melodies. 
Three-fourths  time  is  always  accompanied  by  double  or  quadruple 
phrasing  of  the  accents  or  of  the  theme  units,  and  vice  versa.  There 
are  several  songs  that  do  not  follow  triple  arrangement  at  any  point 
in  their  scheme.  But  these  either  divide  dichotomously  until  the 
quadruple  measure  is  reached,  or  group  double  measures  in  fours.  In 
short,  there  is  not  a  single  song  in  the  collection  that  adheres  con- 
sistently to  a  twofold,  threefold,  or  fourfold  grouping  of  its  various 
time  units.  This  condition  is  perhaps  due  to  an  unconscious  avoidance 
of  exaggerated  symmetry,  which  might  quickly  pall  in  music  so  simple 
and  regular  as  this.  The  stanza  or  air  of  all  the  songs  varies  only  from 
12  to  15,  16,  18,  or  24  quarter  notes  in  duration. 


Song 

Rhythm  of 
measure 

Accents  in 
unit 

Units  in 
stanza 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2-4-9 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

(2) 

5 

2 

3 

3 

6 

(2) 

(3) 

2 

7 

3 

3 

2 

8 

3 

2 

4 

10 

4 

2 

2 

11 

(5) 

(1) 

3 

12 

2 

4 

2 

That  the  rhythms  of  this  music  are  not  specialized  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  single  case  of  a  change  of  time  and  only 
one  of  an  approach  to  syncopation.  Trochaic  rhythm  prevails  heavily 
over  iambic. 


SUMMAEY 

The  characteristic  traits  of  Nabaloi-Kankanay  vocal  music  may  be 
outlined  as  follows : 

1.  A  scale  of  full  tone  and  minor  third  intervals. 

2.  Non-recognition  of  the  octave,  the  compass  of  all  songs  being  less 
than  this  interval,  and  the  fundamental  usually  near  the  middle  of 
the  compass. 

3.  A  treatment  of  this  fundamental  somewhat  suggesting  that  of 
our  tonic. 

4.  Tones  in  their  actual  succession  in  the  melody  generally  not 
over  a  minor  third  apart,  and  never  beyond  the  fourth  ascending  and 
the  fifth  descending. 
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5.  Very  simple  and  regular  rhythms. 

6.  Themes  including  not  over  four  accents,  more  frequently  only 
two  or  three. 

7.  Elaboration  of  the  theme  into  the  stanza  or  air  proper  by  its 
repetition  two,  three,  or  occasionally  four  times,  sometimes  without 
change,  sometimes  with  only  a  lowering  of  pitch,  sometimes  with 
change  in  both  rhythm  and  pitch,  but  never  with  considerable  alter- 
ation. 

8.  Identical  repetition  of  the  stanza  or  air,  as  many  times  as  the 
words  demand,  to  form  the  song. 


COMPARISONS 

OTHER  NABALOI  SONGS 

Since  the  above  was  written,  two  farther  Nabaloi^  songs  have  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  author.  These  are  given  by  Otto  Scheerer  on 
page  149  of  volume  ii  of  the  Philippine  Ethnological  Survey  Publica- 
tions.   They  are : 


13.        Andoa- ak    chi    Kayapa,        andoa-ak  chi    Kayapa 


lUtrt'! 


1 — r^ — I — r"i — I 


td: 


14 


Kunbal  kunbal       dyo 


(|<>         J       ^  J 


Mr.  Scheerer  repeats  each  of  these  melodies  once  or  twice,  desig- 
nating them  as  ' '  second  line  of  the  same  song. ' '  But  his  ' '  lines ' '  are 
identical,  except  for  two  minor  variants.  Thirteen  in  the  second  line 
replaces  the  accented  D  in  the  third  measure  by  C.  Fourteen  runs 
as  given  the  second  and  third  times,  but  in  its  first  line  has  P  instead 
of  A  in  the  fifth  note.  I  suspect  both  of  these  departures  from  the 
reproduced  text  to  be  misprints. 


3  C.   E.   Moss   has   heard   these   airs   sung  at   Itogon   in   the   southern   part   of 
Benguet. 
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Assuming  as  before  that  the  last  note  is  the  foundation  of  the 
scale  used,  and  transposing  to  C,  we  find  the  melodic  framework  to  be : 


13 

ab 

bb 

e 

eb 

f 

14 

bb 

c 

eb 

f 

in  short,  exactly  that  previously  determined  as  typical  of  Nabaloi 
music. 

The  consecutive  intervals  conform  less  closely;  but  as  these  must 
needs  be  more  variable  than  the  scale,  a  discrepancy  would  only  be 
of  moment  if  very  marked  or  based  on  a  considerable  series  of  speci- 
mens.   For  the  two  songs  together  they  are : 

Ascending  Descending 

Second  2  7 

Minor  third  1  3 

Major    third 1  1 

Fourth  2  2 

Fifth  1 

The  onlj^  new  interval  is  the  ascent  to  the  fifth. 

The  first  measure  of  14  is  identical  with  the  first  of  number  7, 
except  for  the  longer  final  note. 

The  approach  to  the  "tonic"  final  is  through  the  note  most  com- 
monly used  in  the  preceding  songs :  a  full  tone  below. 

Major  third  below 8 

Second  below  1,  2-4-9,  3,  7, 13, 14 

Second  above  5,  6, 11 

Minor   third   above 10, 12 

Thirteen  is  presented  as  first  published,  but  divides  at  Z  into  two 
balancing  parts.  This  plan  yields  two  units  of  seven  quarter  notes 
each ;  or  more  probably,  of  two  measures  in  three-fourths  time,  with 
the  last  note  prolonged.  This  analysis  dissolves  the  apparent  synco- 
pation in  the  third  bar.    Fourteen  is  very  brief  and  does  not  subdivide. 

It  is  clear  that  these  two  songs,  independently  noted  by  another 
observer  at  some  years'  interval,  agree  thoroughly  in  scheme  with 
those  already  analyzed,  and  thus  tend  to  corroborate  both  the  accu- 
racy of  Mr.  Francisco's  transcriptions  and  the  legitimacy  of  the 
interpretations  offered. 
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OTHEE  GEOUPS 

The  only  other  Filipino  music  known  to  the  authors  is  published 
by  Miss  Densmore  in  the  American  Anthropologist ,  for  1906.®  She 
gives  a  transcription  of  one  "Igorot"  song,  which  must  be  admitted 
to  be  as  thorough  a  rhythmic  and  structural  chaos  as  she  says  it  is. 
Its  tones  are  C,  D,  E,  G,  A.  The  three  lowest  and  the  two  highest 
evidently  form  two  levels  which  are  felt  to  be  distinct,  although  the 
melody  leaps  back  and  forth  between  them,  rising  from  C  to  G  and  A, 
and  falling  from  G  to  all  three  of  the  lower  tones.  By  assuming  E 
as  the  fundamental,  we  can  transcribe  this  air  to  fit  externally  into 
the  Nabaloi  scale:  A'q-B[)-C-E\)-F .  But  this  does  not  meet  the  spirit 
of  the  song,  and  seems  arbitrary.  Whatever  structure  the  song  may 
have  is  also  certainly  of  a  different  type  from  the  structure  of  the 
simple  Nabaloi  songs. 

Miss  Densmore  also  gives  two  Negrito  songs.  The  first,  Amha,  is 
a  brief  theme,  consisting  essentially  of  a  reverse  progression  of  the 
scale  C-D-E-P-G-A.  This  is  not  like  anything  Nabaloi.  The  semi- 
tone interval  F-B  (the  two  tones  adjoin  in  the  melody)  is  practically 
without  Nabaloi  parallel.  In  its  repetition,  the  theme  is  rhythmically 
embellished;  in  this  process,  A  becomes  A-B^-A  and  A-B-A,  and  F 
becomes  F-G^-F  and  F-G-F.  This  device  is  also  not  Nabaloi,  if  the 
present  transcriptions  are  accurate. 

The  second  Negrito  song,  TJso,  seems  also  to  be  based  on  a  simple 
theme,  but  this  is  not  adhered  to  after  its  first  statement.  The  range 
of  tones  is  C-D-E-F-G-A-B-C-D,  or  considerably  more  than  in  any 
known  Nabaloi  song.  Again  the  semitone  appears.  The  theme  ends 
in  the  second  measure  on  stressed  G,  which  is  reaccentuated  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  measures.  If  this  G  is  assumed  as  the  fundamental 
and  transposed  to  C,  the  scale  becomes  F-G-A-B|)-C-D-E-F-G,  with 
the  same  pivots  F-C-G  as  in  Nabaloi,  but  more  crowded  filling. 

It  may  be  added  that  both  songs  begin  on  an  up-beat,  which  is 
uncharacteristic  of  the  Nabaloi  style. 

It  is  clear  that  neither  the  "Igorot"  nor  the  Negrito  songs  of  Miss 
Densmore  show  much  resemblance  to  Nabaloi  music. 

The  same  author  gives  also  the  approximate  tones  of  three  sets  of 
Moro  gongs,  each  set  being  played  as  an  instrument.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Moro  are  unable  to  control  or  modify  the  pitch  of  these  gongs, 
and  must  therefore  put  a  set  together  as  best  they  can  from  such  pieces 


6  New  series,  viii,  611-632,  1906. 
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as  are  available.  It  is  also  unsound  to  compare  the  notes  of  a  musical 
instrument  with  the  tones  sung  by  the  unaccompanied  voice,  particu- 
larly when  the  manufacture  of  the  instrument  is  not  under  thorough 
mastery.  Still,  a  collocation  may  be  attempted.  Transposed  to  show 
as  C  the  note  on  which  the  melodies  usually  end,  the  tones  of  the 
gongs  are : 

Nabaloi  song  scale  F  Ab  Bb  C  Eb     F     G 

Samal  Moro  gongs  FG  BbC  FGAC 

Samal  Moro  gongs  C  GAbA  BC  GB 

Lanao  More  gongs  CCJF  A  CD  FG 

The  compass  of  the  instrument  is  in  every  case  greater  not  only 
than  that  of  any  one  Nabaloi  song,  but  than  the  abstracted  Nabaloi 
scale.  At  the  same  time,  the  scheme  is  not  so  very  different,  if  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  probable  inability  of  the  composer  of  each  instru- 
ment to  secure  all  his  gongs  of  precisely  the  pitch  he  may  have  desired. 
Thus,  lower  G  in  the  first  Samal  set  may  have  been  accepted  as  an 
approximate  substitute  for  A^,  the  same  G  in  the  second  set  in  place 
of  F,  the  upper  B  in  place  of  C.  It  is  true  that  this  is  speculation ; 
but  the  recording  of  the  tones  of  a  considerable  number  of  such  gong 
instruments  might  well  throw  some  light  on  the  intervals  of  native 
Filipino  vocal  music,  and  would  in  any  event  be  of  interest  in  itself. 

Transmitted,  March  14,  1918. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  following  data  on  the  Nabaloi  Igorot  of  the  sub-province  of 
Benguet,  in  Luzon,  are  the  result  of  more  than  twelve  years  of  residence 
among  these  people.  During  the  greater  portion  of  this  time  the  author 
lived  among  the  Nabaloi,  while  a  considerable  part  of  his  work  has 
been  with  the  neighboring  Kankanay.  At  first  the  time  spared  from 
official  duties  was  used  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  dialects,  after 
which  the  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  people  were  studied. 

The  first  section,  on  general  culture,  is  intended  merely  as  an  in- 
troduction, to  give  the  general  setting. 

The  second  section,  on  law,  consists  wholly  of  statements  made  by 
the  Nabaloi  themselves,  and  is  given  in  full  in  their  language  as  well 
as  in  English.  The  translation  has  been  kept  as  literal  as  possible, 
style  being  sacrificed  in  an  endeavor  to  preserve  the  Nabaloi  flavor  as 
thoroughly  as  may  be. 

It  was  especially  difficult  to  obtain  the  material  for  the  fourth 
section  which  treats  of  ritual.  Since  the  formulas  and  prayers  are 
whispered  during  the  ceremonies,  they  can  not  be  understood,  and  the 
priests  regard  it  as  sacrilegious  to  relate  them  at  other  times.  However, 
they  were  finally  induced  to  do  so  if  rice-wine  and  chickens  were  fur- 
nished for  ceremonies  to  prevent  the  spirits  from  harming  them.  So 
far  as  possible  the  formula  and  prayer  were  obtained  for  each  ceremony. 

The  author  hopes  to  follow  the  present  paper  with  a  collection  of 
folk  tales. 
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I.     GENERAL  CULTURE 


THE  IGOROT 


Habitat. — The  people  often  collectively  known  as  the  Igorot  in- 
habit the  larger  portion  of  the  habitable  area  of  the  northern  Luzon 
mountains.  A  large  majority  of  them  are  included  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  Mountain  Province.  They  are  the  highland  people  of 
Luzon,  since  the  Negritos,  who  are  frequently  classed  as  mountain 
tribes,  really  live  in  the  foothills. 

General  culture. — Unlike  the  lowland  Filipinos,  the  Igorot  were  not 
influenced  to  any  considerable  extent  by  Spanish  civilization,  but  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  customs  of  their  fathers.  At  the  close  of  the  Spanish 
regime,  they  doubtless  differed  little  from  their  ancestors  who  lived 
there  at  the  time  Magellan  discovered  the  Islands.  While  their  low- 
land neighbors  were  adopting  the  Christian  religion  and  Spanish  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  the  Igorot  were  still  practicing  their  religion  of  animism 
and  magic  and  following  their  old  custom  law. 

Culture  groups. — But  while  these  people  have  certain  marked  cultural 
characteristics  in  common  which  set  them  off  from  the  lowland  Filipinos, 
there  are  also  important  distinctions  between  various  Igorot  groups. 
On  the  basis  of  these  special  characteristics  of  culture,  they  have  been 
subdivided  into  separate  tribes;  but  since  these  frequently  merge  one 
into  the  other,  the  exact  territorial  limit  of  each  tribe  can  not  as  yet  be 
accurately  determined. 

There  is  even  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  tribes. 
For  example,  those  who  emphasize  general  culture  rather  than  language 
as  the  basis  of  classification  group  all  the  Benguet,  Amburayan,  and 
the  majority  of  the  Lepanto  Igorot,  into  one  tribe. 

The  following  rough  classification  is  the  one  generally  accepted,  but 
it  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  lines  between  the  various  culture 
groups  coincide  exactly  with  provincial  or  sub-provincial  boundaries : 

The  Nabaloi,  who  inhabit  the  southern  part  of  Benguet. 

The  Kankanay,  who  inhabit  the  northern  part  of  Benguet,  southern  Lepanto, 
and  the  mountainous  section  of  Amburayan.  Amburayan  is  west  and  Lepanto  is 
north  of  Benguet. 

The  Ifugao,  who  inhabit  the  sub-province  of  Ifugao,  which  is  east  of  Benguet. 

The  Bontoc,  who  inhabit  the  sub-province  of  Bontoc,  which  is  north  of  Lepanto. 

The  Kalinga,  who  inhabit  the  sub-province  of  Kahnga,  which  is  northwest  of 
Bontoc. 
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The  Apayao,  who  inhabit  the  sub-province  of  Apayao,  which  is  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  Mountain  Province. 

The  Ilongot  who  Hve  in  the  province  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  which  is  east  of  the 
Mountain  Province;  and  the  Tinguian,  who  live  in  Abra,  west  of  the  Mountain 
Province,  are  also  generally  classed  as  Igorot. 

Dialects. — The  dialect  of  any  one  of  the  above  tribes  is  not  in- 
telligible to  a  member  of  another  tribe,  but  Ilocano  is  the  intertribal 
language.  Even  members  of  the  same  tribe,  living  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  frequently  find  it  difficult  to  converse  on  account  of  varia- 
tions in  the  dialect.  Of  all  the  Igorot  dialects,  Nabaloi  is  probably  the 
most  uniform.  Although  there  is  some  difference  between  northern 
and  southern  Nabaloi,  a  person  from  one  section  can  understand  a  person 
from  another  section  without  difficulty. 

THE  NABALOI 

Territory. — The  Nabaloi  are  a  tribe  of  Igorot,  living  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  sub-province  of  Benguet.  This  territory  is  the  most  souther- 
ly of  any  occupied  by  the  Igorot.  On  the  south  of  the  territory  in- 
habited by  the  Nabaloi  is  Pangasinan,  which  contains  a  mixed  popula- 
tion of  Pangasinan  and  Ilocano — both  Christian  Fihpinos.  On  the 
southeast  is  Nueva  Vizcaya,  also  largely  an  Ilocano  province;  but  the 
township  of  Kayapa,  which  borders  Benguet,  has  a  mixed  population 
of  Nabaloi,  Kankanay,  and  a  tribe  of  Igorot  called  Waks,  which  con- 
sists of  only  a  few  members.  On  the  northeast  of  the  Nabaloi  is  the 
sub-province  of  Ifugao,  which  is  the  home  of  the  Igorot  tribe  of  the 
same  name.  On  the  north  of  the  Nabaloi  are  the  Kankanay.  A  line 
from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast,  dividing  the  Kankanay  from  the 
Nabaloi,  would  pass  between  the  barrios  of  Datakan  and  Kapangan  in 
the  township  of  Kapangan;  through  the  northern  barrios  of  the  town- 
ship of  Atok;  and  through  the  southern  barrios  of  Buguias  near  the 
Kabayan  boundary.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  territory  of 
Benguet  is  inhabited  by  Nabaloi  and  one-third  by  Kankanay. 

The  name  Nabaloi. — The  Igorot  of  southern  Benguet — especially 
those  living  around  Baguio — call  themselves  "  Ibiloi "  or  "Inibiloi,"  and 
their  language  "Nabaloi."  The  Igorot  living  in  Kabayan  and  sur- 
rounding towns  apply  the  term  Nabaloi  to  all  the  Igorot  living  south 
of  the  Kankanay  as  well  as  to  the  dialect  which  they  speak.  The 
Kankanay  also  use  the  word  "Nabaloi"  to  designate  all  the  Igorot  to 
the  south  of  themselves. 
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TEMPERAMENT  AND  CONDUCT 

Personal  traits. — The  Nabaloi  are  sturdy,  well  built  people,  especially 
those  who  live  in  Kabayan  and  the  other  river  towns.  They  are 
pleasant  to  meet,  and  most  of  them  have  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  As 
a  general  thing  they  are  honest,  and  nearly  all  who  contract  obligations 
intend  to  fulfill  them;  but  due  to  the  manana  habit,  do  not  always  do 
so  promptly.  They  are  more  industrious  than  the  lowland  Filipinos, 
but  this  may  be  due  to  the  greater  necessity  for  industry  in  their  elevated 
habitat.  Hospitality  and  generosity  are  traits  for  which  they  are 
distinguished.     They  are  docile  and  amenable  to  authority. 

The  Nabaloi  are  fond  of  society,  and  one  of  them  is  rarely  seen  alone. 
The  men  work  and  travel  in  groups;  the  women  go  to  the  fields  in  groups, 
and  as  a  rule  two  or  more  of  them  work  together.  The  girls  are  almost 
always  with  their  mothers — a  fact  which  may  account  for  the  absence 
of  prostitution  among  them. 

As  regards  cleanliness,  Nabaloi  differ — those  living  along  the  Agno 
river  paying  more  attention  to  this  "next  to  godliness"  trait  than  the 
others.  However,  although  they  bathe  frequently,  they  do  not  appear 
clean  on  account  of  the  smoky  fires  around  which  they  sit.  The  people 
of  the  river  towns  sweep  their  houses  daily  and  their  premises 
periodically.  Some  of  the  people  living  in  the  mountains  rarely 
bathe,  or  clean  their  houses  or  yards  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  officials. 

Etiquette. — The  Nabaloi  are  kind  and  considerate  of  one  another, 
although  an  American  visiting  their  towns  will  probably  consider  them 
wanting  in  formal  politeness.  The  following  statements  by  one  of  the 
old  men  seem  to  cover  the  more  important  rules  contained  in  their  code 
of  etiquette: 

When  the  old  men  are  talking,  the  young  men  should  not  talk  unless  they  are 
asked  something. 

If  there  is  a  ritual,  the  young  men  should  not  talk  with  the  young  women  unless 
they  are  relatives. 

The  person  who  celebrates  a  ritual  should  not  become  intoxicated,  but  a  visitor 
may  become  intoxicated  if  he  wishes.     We  think  it  is  well  if  they  become  intoxicated. 

A  person  who  takes  rice  in  his  hand  should  not  put  it  back  into  the  plate  again. 

If  there  is  a  visitor,  the  owner  of  the  house  should  not  eat  first.  The  visitor 
should  eat  first,  or  they  should  eat  together. 

If  a  person  is  invited  to  the  pachit,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  go  if  he  can.  If  he 
can  not  go,  he  should  tell  the  person  celebrating  the  pachit.  If  one  is  invited  to 
other  rituals,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  go  if  he  does  not  wish  to  do  so. 

Before  a  visitor  goes  away,  he  should  inform  the  owner  of  the  house  or  his  rel- 
atives. 
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No  mantatabal  nan  kasls6k6n,  agmakitatabal  i  badolaki  num  agcha  era  ibagan. 

No  guara  manchilos,  suta  badolaki  agera  makitatabal  ni  machikit  num  anchi 
btinatcha. 

Suta  manchidos  agmonbotung,  num  suta  makiadibay,  sikatoi  manbotung  num 
piancha.     Kwanmi  maptung  i  panbotungcha. 

Suta  too'n  toka  papnan  agtopaodi  i  inapoi  chi  pinkan  moan. 

No  guaray  makiadibay,  suta.makibali  agmapangdu  mangan.  Suta  makiadibay 
mapangdu'n  mangan  ono  manookob  era. 

No  inabitcha'd  namchita  too,  masapola  makidau  num  mabodin.  No  agmakidau, 
to  sodsoran  suta  manchit.  No  inabitcha'd  chi  achuma  manchidos,  agmasapola 
makidau  num  agtopian. 

Ampay  onbatgk  i  manadibay,  ji  to  nin  ikwan  nunta  makibali  ono  suta  bunatto. 

The  Nabaloi  have  no  regular  form  of  salutation.  People  meeting 
generally  pass  without  speaking  unless  there  is  something  about  which 
they  wish  to  talk.  Sometimes  one  will  say  to  the  other,  Tau  daguanmo?, 
"Where  are  you  going?"  This  expression  comes  nearer  than  any  other 
to  taking  the  place  of  a  formal  salutation. 


CULTURE  DISTINCTIONS 

Probably  the  most  important  distinction  between  the  Nabaloi  and 
all  the  other  Igorot  tribes  except  the  Kankanay,  is  the  power  of  the  rich 
men  among  them.  The  Nabaloi  are  divided  into  two  classes — the 
baknang  or  wealthy,  and  the  abitug  or  poor.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
a  middle  class  exists  in  any  of  the  towns,  but  there  is  at  present  a  tendency 
toward  its  development  in  Kabayan  and  Bokod.  The  tern  baknang, 
however,  is  relative,  and  a  man  who  would  be  counted  rich  in  one  settle- 
ment might  not  be  so  rated  in  another.  In  most  communities  a  person 
worth  more  than  two  thousand  pesos  would  be  called  wealthy,  although 
some  individuals  are  worth  as  much  as  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pesos. 

The  authority  of  the  baknang  was  formerly  almost  absolute,  and 
often  the  power  of  a  very  rich  man  extended  over  a  number  of  towns  in 
which  he  owned  rice  fields,  houses,  or  cattle.  Although  of  recent  years 
the  supremacy  of  the  wealthy  has  been  breaking  down  through  contact 
with  American  rule,  they  are  still  powerful.  A  poor  Nabaloi  will  ask 
the  opinion  of  his  rich  apo^  before  making  a  decision  regarding  the 
simplest  matter,  and  when  a  baknang  gives  a  command  it  is  nearly  al- 
ways complied  with.  Generally  only  the  wealthy  are  elected  presidentes, 
and  if  a  poor  man  does  happen  to  be  elected,  he  takes  orders  from  the 
rich.  Since  they  have  violated  more  frequently  than  others  the  custom 
law  against  marrying  near  relatives,  the  baknang  are  nearly  all  related 
by  both  blood  and  marriage,  so  that  the  authority  of  different  individuals 
rarely  conflicts. 

1  A  term  of  respect  applied  to  a  superior,  or  an  ancestor. 
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The  northern  Igorot  tribes  prefer  to  look  to  the  brave  for  leadership, 
and  the  wealthy  do  not  stand  out  so  distinctly  as  a  class. 

The  custom  of  head-hunting — a  characteristic  culture  feature  of 
the  northern  Igorot — does  not  now  prevail  among  the  Nabaloi.  While 
they  have  not  taken  heads  within  the  memory  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, they  undoubtedly  did  so  before  the  coming  of  the  Spanish  in  1829; 
and  the  bindian,  which  is  held  only  in  Kabayan,  is  a  survival  of  the  dance 
celebrating  this  event. 

Other  institutions  found  among  some  of  the  northern  tribes  which 
do  not  now  exist  in  Benguet  are  communal  sleeping  houses  for  the  boys 
and  girls,  and  trial  marriage.  According  to  their  traditions,  the  Nabaloi 
once  had  the  communal  sleeping  house,  but  not  trial  marriage.  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  ever  practiced  circumcision,  which  is 
distinctive  of  Bontoc  culture. 

Without  doubt  the  Nabaloi  dialect  and  customs  have  been  preserved 
in  a  purer  form  in  Kabayan  than  in  any  other  town.  Although  near 
the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Kankanay,  very  little  intercourse  has 
existed  between  the  two  tribes,  since  the  Kabayan  people  have  always 
regarded  themselves  as  superior  to  their  less  cultured  neighbors.  Ifugao 
bounds  Kabayan  on  the  east,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  areas  have 
been  enemies  for  generations;  and,  besides,  they  are  separated  by  the 
highest  mountains  in  Luzon.  Practically  all  intercourse  which  the 
Kabayan  inhabitants  have  had  with  the  outside  world  has  been  carried 
on  with  the  people  living  to  the  south  and  west;  and  on  account  of  the 
greater  distance,  their  dialect  and  customs  have  been  less  influenced  by 
the  lowland  Filipinos  than  has  been  the  case  with  the  more  southern 
Nabaloi  towns. 


FOOD  AND  DRINK 

The  poorer  Nabaloi  of  the  river  towns  generally  eat  rice^  once  a  day, 
and  either  camotes  (sweet  potatoes^)  or  gabi  (taro*)  roots  twice,  while 
the  rich  have  rice  three  times  a  day.  The  people  living  in  the  mountain 
towns  use  less  rice,  but  they  have  in  addition  to  camotes  and  gabi  such 
vegetables  as  potatoes,^  cabbage,^  and  beans.''    Anything  eaten  with 


2  In  stalk,  palay ;  after  it  has  been  threshed,  hagas;  when  cooked,  inapoi. 

3  Dokto. 
*  Ahua. 

5  Patatas. 
6Sipoljo. 
7  Dorias. 
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rice  is  called  sedan.  The  most  common  sedan  among  the  poor  are  gabi 
tops,^  but  the  rich  generally  have  dried  meat  when  fresh  meat^  is  not 
available. 

The  Nabaloi  eat  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals  except  the  cat;^"  all 
kinds  of  wild  animals  except  the  wild  cat^^  and  monkey  ;^^  and  all  kinds 
of  birds  except  the  crow'^  and  hawk.^^  Hog  meat  is  probably  relished 
most  and  dog  meat  least.  Animals  which  die  of  disease  are  always 
eaten  unless  government  officials  are  present  to  prevent.  The  meat  is 
cooked  more  thoroughly  than  at  other  times,  and  the  ceremony  called 
salchi  is  always  celebrated  before  it  is  eaten  in  order  that  sickness  may 
not  result. 

The  greater  part  of  the  meat  consumed  by  the  Nabaloi  is  eaten  at 
rituals.  About  the  only  exceptions  in  regard  to  large  animals  is  when 
they  fall  from  cliffs  or  die  of  disease,  but  dogs^^  and  hogs  '^  are  occasional- 
ly killed  for  food  when  there  is  no  ritual. 

Other  things  which  are  eaten  are  chickens,^''  fish,^**  frogs,^^  snails,^" 
and  locusts. ^^  A  few  wild  plants  are  sometimes  used  for  salad;  the  most 
important  of  these  are  called  natung  and  ipako.  The  principal  fruits 
are  the  banana,^^  mango, ^^  guava,^*  and  papaiaf^  but  they  are  not  found 
in  such  large  quantities  as  in  the  lowlands. 

Boiling  is  the  principal  method  of  cooking.  Rice  is  boiled  rapidly 
until  soft;  the  heat  is  then  reduced  and  the  water  allowed  to  evaporate. 
All  vegetables  are  boiled,  camotes,  gabi,  and  potatoes  being  peeled  first. 
Meat  is  cut  into  small  pieces  and  boiled  slightly;  occasionally  it  is 
broiled.  After  the  wings  and  legs  have  been  removed,  locusts  are 
either  boiled  or  broiled.  Snails  are  boiled  after  the  shells  have  been 
cracked  so  that  the  meat  can  be  sucked  out.     Fruits  are  eaten  raw  with 


8  Piling. 

9  Apag. 

10  Pusa. 

11  Tabau. 

12  AM  and  baJcus. 

13  Kabang  and  wale. 
1*  Bulau. 

15  Aso. 

16  Kuchil. 

17  Monok. 

18  Payidung, 

19  Tingi. 

20  Ngoso. 

21  Churon. 

22  Balat. 

23  Manka. 

24  Bayabas. 

25  Papaya. 
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the  exception  of  green  papains,  which  are  boiled.  Frying  is  not  common 
as  a  method  of  cooking  except  when  it  is  done  for  an  American  or  a 
lowland  Filipino. 

Next  to  water  the  principal  drink  used  by  the  Nabaloi  is  tapuy,  which 
is  made  from  rice.  The  rice  is  first  slightly  cooked;  then  left  to  dry  in 
large  fiat  baskets  used  for  winnowing.  A  yeast  made  of  rice  meal  and 
a  plant  called  bubud  is  sprinkled  over  it,  and  after  a  few  days  the  com- 
position is  put  into  a  large  jar  with  water,  where  it  ferments. 

It  is  poured  from  the  jar  through  the  fingers  into  a  coconut^^  shell 
or  glass.  It  is  drunk  in  sips,  and  when  one  person  has  sipped  the  glass 
is  passed  to  the  next.  As  a  general  thing,  the  older  a  man  is  the  more 
tapuy  he  drinks.  Occasionally  an  old  woman  drinks,  but  young  gii'ls 
never  do. 

Another  drink  called  basi  is  occasionally  used,  but  not  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.     It  is  made  from  the  juice  of  sugar  cane." 


DRESS  AND  ORNAMENT 

Nabaloi  children  generally  go  naked  until  they  are  four  or  five  years 
of  age,  but  when  the  weather  is  cold  they  wrap  themselves  in  their  thin 
cotton  blankets.^^  At  the  age  of  about  five  years  the  boys  begin  to 
wear  breech-clouts,^^  and  the  girls  skirts.^" 

The  men  wear  breech-clouts  which  are  generally  about  ten  inches 
wide  and  from  four  to  six  feet  long.  During  recent  years  a  large  number 
of  Nabaloi  have  become  accustomed  to  wearing  coats,^'  but  not  trousers.^^ 
Many  of  them  wear  imported  hats,^^  but  the  majority  still  go  bare- 
headed. Some  men  living  in  isolated  barrios  wear  breech-clouts  or 
American  towels  wrapped  around  their  heads.^^ 

The  dress  for  women  consists  of  a  skirt  and  a  loose-fitting  jacket.^^ 
The  skirt  is  ordinarily  of  three  thicknesses  sewed  together  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest  the  weatherboarding  of  a  house.  Occasionally 
women  wear  American  towels  wrapped  around  the  head,  but  more  often 
they  go  bareheaded. 


28  Niog. 

27  Onas. 

28  Olus  or  Tcatab. 

29  Kobal. 

30  Atun. 

31  Baro. 

32  Ealson. 

33  Samdero. 

34  Anything  worn  around  the  head  is  called  chingut. 

35  Saadi. 
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The  men  wear  their  hair  short  and  go  "clean  shaved."  The  beard^^ 
is  pulled  out  with  a  kind  of  pincers.  The  women  wear  their  hair  hang- 
ing loosely  down  the  back  with  bangs  in  front. 

As  a  rule  the  men  do  not  wear  ornaments.  A  few  of  the  people  in 
the  barrio  of  Carao  wear  leg  bands"  made  of  woven  rattan,  and  oc- 
casionally a  rich  man  has  a  finger  ring.^^  Ornaments  worn  by  the 
women  are  finger  rings,  earrings,  bracelets, ^^  beads,''"  and  a  mouth- 
piece^^ made  either  of  gold  or  of  copper  which  has  been  hammered  into 
shape  to  fit  over  the  teeth. 

Tattoos  are  at  present  also  regarded  only  as  ornaments.  The  fol- 
lowing information  on  this  subject  was  furnished  by  one  of  the  old  men: 

Formerly  all  the  settlements  had  different  tattoos  so  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Kabayan  knew  from  whence  a  man  came  if  they  saw  his  tattoo.  Now  we  tattoo 
as  we  wish,  and  no  one  can  judge  from  it  in  what  town  (the  person  lives). 

If  we  wish  to  be  tattooed,  we  get  the  man  who  knows  how  to  do  tattooing.  He 
has  needles  fastened  together;  we  call  it  the  panaktak.  He  dips  it  into  a  mixture  of 
soot  and  grease  and  pricks  the  arm. 

We  tattoo  now  because  we  think  it  is  pretty.  Formerly  in  Kabayan  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  all  to  be  tattooed,  but  now  only  those  who  wish. 

Nuntanda  amina  ili  naninapidan  i  batakcha  say  i  Kabayan  amtara  adabuan  i 
too  num  ichamanchay  batak.  Niman  mika  i  batak  i  kostomi,  jut  anchi  kaonimaton 
num  tua'n  ili. 

No  pianmi  manbatak,  paodopmi  suta  too  ja  amtato  manbatak.  Guaray  chagum 
abadbacha;  inkwanmi  panaktak.     I  anungto'd  bigo  jut  itaktakto'd. 

Kamika  manbatak  niman  tap  kwanmi  maptung.  Nuntanda  chi  Kabayan 
kabiditan  ja  manbatak  era'n  amin,  num  niman  suta  makapian  niabos. 

Nabaloi  men  are  tattooed  on  the  back  of  the  hand;  the  women  from 
about  two  inches  above  the  elbows  to  the  second  joints  of  the  fingers. 
They  say  that  in  former  times  the  bodies  as  well  as  their  hands  of  the 
men  were  tattooed.  This  seems  to  be  substantiated  by  a  mummified 
corpse  of  a  man  called  Ano  in  a  cave  near  the  Buguias-Kabayan  line. 
This  body  was  tattooed  almost  all  over.  The  people  of  Buguias  say 
that  Ano  lived  about  ten  generations  ago. 

Generally  there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  people  in  a  township 
who  know  how  to  do  tattooing.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  one  in  Buguias 
who  can  tattoo,  and  that  the  last  tattooing  done  there  was  by  a  Kabayan 
man  about  ten  years  ago.  In  all  Benguet  towns  tattooing  is  done  less 
frequently  than  formerly. 


36  Inivng. 

37  Banay. 

38  Singsing. 

39  Karing. 
io  Anas. 

*i  Chakang. 
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The  common  design  for  women  is  somewhat  similar  in  the  various 
towns,  but  those  for  men  vary  more.  While  the  sun  tattoo  may  be 
seen  in  any  town,  in  some  settlements  the  old  local  distinctive  tattoos 
still  predominate,  as  for  example,  the  star  tattoo  in  Batan. 


HOUSES 

The  Nabaloi  build  their  houses*^  on  posts'*^  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground.  In  some  houses  the  posts  extend  to  the  roof^  and  the  frame- 
work is  fastened  to  them;  but  generally  the  posts  extend  only  to  the 
fioor,''^  and  are  mortised  into  broad  sills. ^^  In  the  latter  case  the  frame 
of  the  house  rests  on  the  sills.  The  majority  of  the  houses  are  con- 
structed of  wood''^  with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  which  is  made  of 
coarse  grass.^*  In  some  towns  the  sides  and  floors  of  the  houses  owned 
by  the  poor  are  made  either  of  bark^^  or  bamboo.^"  Sometimes  the 
bamboo  is  split  into  small  strips,^^  which  are  woven  together  and  used 
for  siding.^2 

The  only  tools  used  in  preparing  the  timbers  and  boards^^  are  native 
axes,  adzes,  and  bolos.  A  tree  is  cut  down  with  an  ax;  square  timbers 
are  hewn  out  with  the  ax  and  bolo,  after  which  they  are  smoothed  with 
the  adze.  The  boards  are  split  out  with  axes  and  wooden  gluts,  and 
are  smoothed  with  adzes.  Sometimes  the  lumber  for  a  building  is 
floated  on  the  rivers  or  dragged  to  the  place  with  carabaos,  but  more 
often  it  is  carried  by  men. 

When  the  lumber  is  all  in  place  and  properly  seasoned,  the  construc- 
tion work  is  begun.  The  rafters'^  are  first  fitted  to  the  joists,  after 
which  the  posts  are  put  into  the  ground.  If  the  posts  extend  to  the 
roof,  the  roof  is  put  on  next;  but  if  the  framework  rests  on  the  sills,  the 
sills  are  first  fitted  to  the  posts,  and  the  framework  which  supports  the 
joists  is  next  constructed.     The  joists  are  then  fastened  to  the  uprights 
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by  mortising,  after  which  the  roof  is  put  on.  The  work  of  siding,  floor- 
ing, and  making  the  partitions^*  is  done  last. 

No  nails  are  used,  but  the  timbers  and  boards  are  fastened  by  means 
of  mortises  and  grooves,  while  the  rafters  are  tied  to  the  joists*^  with 
rattan."  In  the  siding,  boards  one  foot  by  one  inch  alternate  with 
others  two  inches  by  four  inches.  Grooves  are  cut  in  the  latter  and  the 
former  are  fitted  into  them,  so  that  the  house  has  the  appearance  of 
having  batten  on  both  the  inside  and  outside.  The  siding  boards  are 
always  vertical. 

The  men  do  all  the  work  connected  with  house  building  except  to 
get  the  grass,  which  task  falls  to  the  women.  The  people  as  a  rule  work 
in  large  groups  when  shaping  and  transporting  the  timbers  as  well  as 
when  doing  the  actual  construction.  None  of  them  are  paid  wages 
except  two  or  three  professional  carpenters"^  who  have  charge  of  the 
work.  The  owner  of  the  house  is  expected  to  give  feasts  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  the  value  of  the  animals  killed  always  exceeds  what  would 
have  been  paid  the  workers  had  they  received  regular  wages. 

The  houses  of  the  wealthy  generally  contain  from  four  to  six  rooms 
— a  large  sitting  room,*^  small  bed  rooms, ^^  a  small  closet,"  and  a  kit- 
chen. ^^  Frequently  a  separate  house  is  used  for  the  kitchen.  The 
houses  of  the  poor  have  only  one  room;  but  since  the  eaves  always  ex- 
tend about  three  feet  beyond  the  side,  a  part  of  the  space"^  under  them 
is  sometimes  sided  and  used  as  a  place  for  sleeping.  A  part  of  the 
space  under  the  eaves  is  used  also  as  a  place  to  hang  the  skulls  of  dogs 
which  have  been  killed  at  rituals.  Several  hundred  of  these  may  fer- 
quently  be  seen  under  the  eaves  of  one  house.  The  overhead  or  garret^* 
is  always  used  as  a  place  for  storing  rice  bundles.  The  space  ^^  under 
the  house  is  used  for  storing  wood,  tools,  etc.;  it  is  also  utilized  as  a  kind 
of  sitting  room  and  workshop. 

The  house  is  entered  by  means  of  a  small  ladder,^®  which  is  pulled 
inside  during  the  night.     The  doors''^  are  fastened  by  means  of  a  sliding 
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wooden  latch^^  on  the  inside.  A  small  hole  through  the  door  makes  it 
possible  to  work  the  latch  from  the  outside.  The  windows, ^^  which 
are  of  wood,  slide  horizontally  in  grooves  of  scantling  about  three  inches 
square,  which  are  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the  house  with  wooden  pegs. 
After  a  house  has  been  completed,  the  ceremony  called  diau,  des- 
cribed in  the  paper  on  religion,  must  be  celebrated  before  the  owner  can 
occupy  it;  for  if  the  diau  should  not  first  be  celebrated,  all  the  occupants 
would  continually  be  troubled  with  sores.  If  a  snake'"  or  lizard'^  is 
seen  crawling  up  the  side  of  the  house  before  it  is  occupied,  no  one  will 
live  in  it  unless  it  is  moved  to  another  place.  If  a  Nabaloi  has  much 
sickness  in  his  family,  or  bad  dreams,  he  will  move  his  house;  but  only 
in  case  he  has  been  unable  to  propitiate  the  spirits  of  the  house  with 
rituals.  Since  Nabaloi  houses  are  constructed  without  the  use  of  nails, 
they  can  be  taken  apart  and  moved  without  injury  to  the  lumber. 


HOUSEHOLD  FURNISHINGS 

A  box'2  for  flj.g  filled  with  earth ''^  is  placed  in  the  house,  and  above  it 
hangs  a  bamboo  rack'^  on  which  rice  is  dried  so  that  it  can  be  threshed 
easily.  The  cooking  vessels  either  hang  suspended  from  hooks'^  or 
rest  on  stones.'^  In  most  houses  there  are  blocks  of  wood"  which  are 
used  as  chairs"  in  the  daytime,  and  as  pillows'^  at  night.  People 
generally  sleep  on  the  floor  with  a  deer  hide*"  or  cow  hide^^  under  them, 
and  they  use  only  thin  cotton  blankets  for  cover. 

Some  of  the  Nabaloi  have  plates^^  and  spoons^^  which  were  purchased 
at  stores,  but  the  majority  have  only  the  wooden  dishes  made  by  them- 
selves.   There  is  always  a  large  wooden  vessel^  used  as  a  container  of 
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feed  for  the  hogs.  There  are  also  large  wooden  bowls, ^^  sometimes 
divided  into  compartments  for  the  various  foods;  large  wooden  spoons^® 
with  which  soup  is  taken  from  the  pots;  and  sometimes  small  spoons^^ 
for  eating.  A  bamboo  joint  is  generally  used  as  a  container  for  water,^* 
and  a  coconut  hull  for  a  cup^^  or  dipper. 

In  the  northern  towns  large  copper  pots^"  are  used  for  cooking 
camotes,  and  smaller  pots^^  of  the  same  metal  for  cooking  rice.  Around 
Baguio  iron  pots^^  are  generally  used.  Under  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
may  be  seen  large  caldrons,^^  used  for  cooking  purposes  at  rituals.  The 
things  to  be  cooked  for  food  are  kept  in  various  kinds  of  baskets;  and 
clothing  and  blankets  not  in  use  are  hung  on  hooks  suspended  from  the 
joists. 

The  things  enumerated  above  are  all  that  are  generally  seen  in  the 
houses  of  the  Nabaloi;  but  the  wealthy  sometimes  have  beds,^"*  chairs, 
and  chests^^  for  their  clothing,  as  well  as  other  articles  of  furniture  of 
foreign  manufacture.  Their  houses  are  also  frequently  lighted  by  lamps"'' 
instead  of  the  pine  torches"^  used  by  the  poor  for  this  purpose. 

Under  the  house  or  in  the  yard  may  be  seen  the  mortar ^^  and  pestle,"^ 
which  are  used  for  beating  the  rice  out  of  the  straw.  When  it  is  desired 
to  make  a  mortar,  one  of  the  largest  trees  which  can  be  found  is  felled. 
A  block  about  two  feet  in  length  is  cut  off,  and  the  end  is  hollowed  out, 
principally  by  burning.  Sometimes  a  large  trough  is  used  instead  of  the 
mortar.  For  a  pestle,  a  pole  about  the  size  of  the  arm  is  rounded  at  the 
ends  and  trimmed  down  in  the  middle.  The  palay  or  rice  in  the  head 
is  put  into  the  mortar  and  beaten;  after  which  the  grain  is  put  into  a 
large  fiat  basket  and  cleaned  by  a  circular  motion  which  throws  off  the 
chaff. 
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AGRICULTURE 

Rice. — It  has  been  said  that  in  agriculture  the  Igorot  has  reached  his 
highest  development.  As  one  travels  through  Benguet  he  sees  large 
numbers  of  terraced  rice  fields,'""  many  of  which  are  protected  on  the  low- 
er side  by  substantial  rock  walls'"^  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height.  The 
paddies  built  in  Kabayan  are  more  substantial  than  those  in  any  other 
town. 

A  large  amount  of  labor  and  time  must  be  expended  in  the  construc- 
tion of  even  a  small  rice  field.  The  soil  is  loosened  by  the  men  with 
crowbars  or  wooden  sticks,  and  carried  away  in  baskets  by  the  women 
and  children.  The  ground  is  then  levelled,  after  which  the  men  begin 
building  the  wall,  while  the  women  and  children  replace  the  soil.  A 
rice  field  once  constructed  lasts  almost  indefinitely,  since  it  is  contin- 
ually enriched  by  fresh  soil  which  is  washed  down  from  the  mountains. 
Some  paddies  which  have  been  in  use  for  two  generations  are  said  to 
be  more  fertile  than  when  they  were  first  built. 

In  the  construction  of  ditches'"^  for  irrigation,  the  Nabaloi  exhibit 
the  highest  skill.  Often  large  dams  are  built,  by  which  the  water  from 
rivers'"^  is  obtained.  Sometimes  the  water  of  mountain  streams^"*  is 
carried  for  miles  in  ditches  practically  level,  gulches  and  rivers  being 
crossed  by  means  of  wooden  troughs.  The  water  generally  empties 
first  on  the  upper  tier  of  paddies,  while  those  below  are  irrigated  by  the 
overflow.  All  who  use  water  from  a  ditch  are  supposed  to  contribute 
labor  toward  its  construction  and  upkeep.  Men,  women,  and  children 
all  work  at  ditch  building. 

Rice  is  planted  in  the  seed  beds  during  the  months  of  November 
and  December.  About  this  time  the  work  of  preparing  the  fields  is 
also  begun.  The  ground  is  sometimes  plowed  by  the  men,  but  is  more 
often  dug  up  by  the  women  with  their  hand  spades.  The  women  then 
pulverize  the  clods  with  wooden  mauls;  the  water  is  turned  on;  and  wood- 
en harrows'"^  are  dragged  over  the  field  either  by  men  or  by  carabaos. 
The  transplanting  is  done  during  January  and  the  first  part  of  February. 
No  ceremony  is  held  either  at  the  time  of  planting^"^  or  transplanting, 
but  both  must  be  done  when  the  moon  is  waxing. 
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During  the  two  months  following  rice  planting,  water  is  kept  on  the 
fields,  and  the  women  generally  weed^°^  them  twice.  About  the  last 
of  April  the  rice  begins  to  head,  and  it  is  necessary  to  construct  contri- 
vances to  keep  the  ricebirds  from  eating  it.  Sometimes  the  water  power 
of  small  streams  is  used  to  keep  in  motion  a  net  work  of  rattan  supported 
by  bamboo  poles,  or  to  cause  large  pieces  of  bamboo  to  make  a  loud 
noise  by  striking  against  each  other.  If  the  rice  fields  are  not  near  the 
water,  little  boys  and  girls  frighten  the  birds^°*  away. 

Rice  is  harvested  in  June  and  July.  It  is  either  cut  with  a  small 
knife  or  broken,  stalk  by  stalk.  The  women  do  the  larger  part  of  the 
harvesting,!"^  but  sometimes  the  men  assist.  There  are  important 
rituals  connected  with  this  work,  which  are  described  in  the  section  on 
ceremonies. 

In  a  few  settlements  two  crops  of  rice  are  raised  each  year  on  the 
same  land,  but  in  the  majority  of  places  only  one  crop  is  obtained. 

Other  products. — Camotes  or  sweet  potatoes,  which  are  the  principal 
food  of  the  poor,  are  cultivated  on  the  hillsides.  In  preparation  for 
planting,  the  soil  is  sometimes  loosened  by  the  men  by  means  of  crow- 
bars, but  more  often  this  work  is  performed  by  the  women  with  their 
hand  spades.  Sometimes  wooden  sticks  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  work  of  cultivating  and  harvesting  is  always  done  by  the  women; 
a  man  would  regard  himself  as  disgraced  were  he  seen  doing  this  work. 
Camotes  are  planted  at  various  times  throughout  the  year,  so  that  on 
the  same  day  a  woman  may  plant  in  one  field,  cultivate  another,  and 
harvest  in  a  third.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  there  is  no 
rain  for  two  or  three  months,  so  that  the  camotes  do  not  mature.  At 
such  times  the  poorer  people  have  to  use  dried  camotes,  which  they  gen- 
erally have  on  hand  for  such  emergencies. 

Gabi,  (taro),  is  a  root  plant  larger  than  the  ordinary  turnip.  There 
are  two  varieties,  one  which  is  planted  on  irrigated  land  and  the  other 
which  is  planted  on  hillsides.  For  the  wet  ground  variety,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  is  similar  to  that  for  rice  fields.  From  the  time  this 
kind  of  gabi  is  planted  until  it  is  harvested,  the  ground  is  covered  with 
water,  so  that  cultivation  is  unnecessary.  The  cultivation  of  dry  ground 
gabi  is  similar  to  the  cultivation  of  camotes.  Gabi  as  well  as  camotes  are 
propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  from  the  tops. 
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In  the  mountain  settlements,  beans,  cabbages,  white  potatoes,  a 
little  maize,""  and  occasionally  millet"^  are  grown.  After  the  fields 
have  been  prepared  for  planting,  all  the  work  is  done  by  women. 

The  various  kinds  of  fruits  known  to  the  Nabaloi  grow  without  cul- 
tivation. 

Live  stock  and  poultry. — Cattle  are  raised  by  the  Igorot  and  a  con- 
siderable number  sold  to  the  lowland  people,  although  not  in  quantities 
large  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  The  wealthy  Nabaloi  own,  on  an 
average,  fifty  or  sixty  head  each,  but  two  or  three  of  the  very  wealthy  own 
about  one  thousand  head  each.  On  account  of  danger  from  rinderpest,"^ 
the  owner  divides  his  cattle"^  into  small  herds  which  he  sends  to  various 
towns.  Each  herd  is  cared  for  by  a  poor  man,  who  as  a  rule  receives 
one  calf"  a  year  for  taking  care  of  about  twenty  head.  No  feeding  is 
necessary  at  any  time,  since  there  is  always  sufficient  grass.  The  ex- 
pense of  raising  cattle  is  almost  nothing,  but  losses  from  falling  over 
cliffs  and  from  contagious  diseases  reduce  the  profits. 

The  wealthy  also  own  a  number  of  horses"^  and  carabaos,"®  which 
they  use  for  purposes  of  draft  as  well  as  for  food.  Goats"^  and  sheep"^ 
are  not  raised  to  any  extent. 

The  hogs  belonging  to  the  rich  are  as  a  rule  cared  for  by  the  poor  on 
halves.  For  example,  if  a  hog  costs  ten  pesos  and  after  being  fattened 
sells  for  thirty  pesos,  the  owner  gets  twenty  pesos,  while  the  man  who 
did  the  feeding  gets  ten  pesos.  Hogs  are  fattened  principally  on  camote 
vines  and  cooked  camote  peelings."^ 

Dogs  are  not  often  raised.  Those  used  for  food  or  rituals  are  gen- 
erally purchased  from  the  lowland  Filipinos,  and  are  killed  after  they 
have  been  fattened  sufficiently.  Many  Nabaloi  have  watchdogs  and 
hunting  dogs.  These  are  not  used  for  food,  but  are  kept  until  they  die 
from  natural  causes,  when  they  are  generally  buried.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  regarding  the  amount  of  dog  meat  eaten  by 
the  Nabaloi. 
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Practically  every  family  has  a  few  chickens  which  are  used  prin- 
cipally for  rituals.  There  are  only  about  a  half  dozen  Igorot  in  Benguet 
who  have  other  kinds  of  fowl. 

The  Nabaloi  have  free  range  for  their  live  stock,  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  all  cultivated  fields  to  be  fenced.  The  fences^^"  are  of  various 
kinds.  Those  around  the  rice  fields  are  generally  of  stone  or  sod,  while 
those  in  the  mountains  are  more  frequently  constructed  of  wood  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  "stake  and  rider"  fence  sometimes  seen  in  the 
southern  mountains  of  our  own  country.  Advantage  is  always  taken 
of  the  terrain,  washes  and  precipices  being  utilized.  Frequently  large 
fields  can  be  inclosed  with  only  a  few  yards  of  actual  fence.  The  range 
of  cattle  is  always  limited  by  putting  fences  across  the  tops  of  ridges 
where  they  might  pass,  or  by  gates  across  trails.  The  men  build  the 
fences  unless  they  are  of  sod,  when  the  women  assist. 


MINOR  INDUSTRIES 

Blacksmiihing }'^^ — The  Nabaloi  do  less  blacksmithing  than  the 
northern  Igorot,  and  their  work  is  not  so  good.  The  tools  used  are  of  the 
simplest  kind.  A  large  stone^^^  fixed  in  the  ground  serves  for  an  anvil, 
and  the  hammer  is  also  of  stone.  The  handle  consists  of  two  pieces 
of  wood  fitted  into  grooves  on  opposite  sides  of  the  hammer  and  held 
in  place  by  rattan.  Two  vertical  parallel  pieces  of  bamboo,  each  with 
a  wooden  plunger  wrapped  with  chicken  feathers,  serve  as  a  bellows. ^^^ 

With  this  crude  equipment  the  following  tools  are  made: 

An  ax'^""  about  six  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide  at  the  cutting  end.  The  other 
end  of  the  blade  is  hammered  square  and  fitted  into  a  hole  burned  into  a  wooden 
handle.     This  is  the  only  instrument  the  Nabaloi  have  for  heavy  cutting. 

An  adze,'-^  which  is  a  little  shorter  but  slightly  wider  than  the  ax.  The  blade 
is  fitted  into  the  handle  in  the  same  way.  The  adze  is  used  for  smoothing  house 
timber. 

A  long  heavy  knife'^^  or  bolo  with  a  wooden  or  horn  handle  held  in  place  by  a 
network  of  rattan  strands.  It  is  carried  in  a  wooden  sheath  which  is  fastened  to 
the  body  with  a  belt.  The  bolo  is  used  for  light  cutting,  or  instead  of  the  ax  when  the 
latter  is  not  available. 


120  The  word  atol  is  used  for  a  sod  as  well  as  stone  fence,  while  a  fence  con- 
structed of  wood  or  bamboo  is  called  alad. 
i^iSalbit. 

122  Salhitan. 

123  Yahyah. 

124  Guasay. 

125  Chumpag. 
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A  hand  spade'^'  consisting  of  a  long  flat  piece  of  iron  about  one  and  a  half  inches 
wide  at  the  cutting  end.  The  other  end  is  square  and  fits  into  a  wooden  handle  which 
has  been  made  hollow  by  burning.  It  is  strengthened  by  a  network  of  bejuco.  The 
hand  spade  is  the  principal  tool  used  by  women  when  doing  agricultural  work. 

A  small  knife'2*  with  a  fixed  blade,  used  for  peeling  camotes,  making  baskets,  and 
other  light  work. 

A  very  crude  spear'^'  is  sometimes  made  by  Nabaloi  blacksmiths,  and  occasion- 
ally a  ploughshare""  to  be  used  on  the  old  Filipino  one-handled  style  of  stock ;'^'  but 
more  often  these  are  imported. 

Basketry. — All  basket  making  is  done  by  the  men.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  baskets  made: 

Kiag,  a  round  flat  basket  for  winnowing  rice. 

Tapil  and  banadi,  large  oval  baskets  for  storing  rice,  coffee,  etc. 

Kayabang,  a  cone-shaped  basket  used  by  women  for  carrying  camotes. 

Batit,  a  large  barrel-shaped  basket  for  carrying  locusts. 

Apajau,  a  cylinder-shaped  basket  flaring  at  the  top,  used  for  fishing. 

Tapangan,  a  small  square  basket  used  for  measuring. 

Kalaukau,  a  basket  in  which  the  wooden  spoons  are  kept. 

Timpepi,  a  rectangular  basket  of  fine  workmanship,  used  for  containing  clothing'^' 
of  the  rich.     The  timpepi  is  made  only  in  the  barrio  of  Carao. 

Passiking,  a  basket  shaped  similarly  to  a  knapsack,  and  hung  from  the  shoulders 
in  the  same  way.     It  is  used  for  carrying  food  on  a  journey. 

The  timpepi,  tapil,  and  passiking  are  made  of  rattan;  the  other 
baskets  are  made  of  bamboo. 

Cloth  weaving .'^^^ — No  cloth  whatever  was  manufactured  by  the 
Nabaloi  in  recent  times  until  about  1906,  when  loom  weaving  was  in- 
troduced into  the  schools.  At  the  beginning  of  the  American  occupa- 
tion the  northern  Igorot  were  making  cloth  on  a  very  simple  loom; 
but  if  the  Nabaloi  had  ever  done  weaving,  they  had  lost  the  art.  Even 
now  they  buy  the  larger  portion  of  their  cloth  from  the  Ilocano. 

Mining^^*  and  pottery. — There  is  a  limited  amount  of  gold  mining 
done  by  the  Nabaloi.  The  panning  process  is  used.  Quartz  is  first 
pulverized  and  then  worked  as  placer. 

The  only  town  where  any  pottery  is  made  is  Daklan,  where  the 
women  produce  a  small  water  jar.'^^  The  large  jars^^^  used  for  tapuy 
are  purchased  from  the  Kankanay. 


127  Sanlcdb. 

128  Toad. 

129  Gayum. 

130  Banclwk  ni  aracho. 

131  Kayo  ni  aracho. 

132  Panaganay. 

133  Manahul. 

134  Minas. 

135  Banga. 

136  Salau. 
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TRADE 

The  Nabaloi  buy  from  the  neighboring  lowland  provinces  of  Pan- 
gasinan  and  La  Union,  cotton  cloth, ^^^  blankets,  salt,^^^  tobacco,'^^  hogs, 
and  dogs.  Formerly  coffee'^"  was  exchanged  for  these  articles,  but  of 
late  years  money  earned  as  wages,  or  received  from  the  sale  of  cattle, 
has  been  paid.  The  towns  located  in  the  mining  section  sometimes 
pay  in  gold  dust.^^^  Cattle  are  frequently  exchanged  with  the  Pan- 
gasinan  for  old  worn  out  carabaos,  which  are  used  for  food.  Formerly 
the  greater  part  of  the  lowland  trade  was  carried  on  with  Naguillian, 
an  Ilocano  town  located  near  the  Benguet  border;  but  at  present  Baguio 
is  the  principal  meeting  point  for  the  Nabaloi  and  lowland  traders. 

Trade  with  the  other  Igorot  tribes  is  unimportant,  but  the  river 
towns  sell  some  rice  to  the  neighboring  Kankanay.  They  are  paid  in 
money,^*^  copper"^  pots,  and  gold  dust. 

Merchandise  carried  in  or  out  of  nearly  all  the  settlements  must  be 
transported  by  men.  For  this  purpose  a  light  carrying  frame"^  is  used. 
It  consists  of  pieces  of  bamboo  fastened  together  with  rattan,  and  has 
straps  which  fit  around  the  head  and  shoulders  and  a  small  rope  with 
which  the  load  is  held  in  place. 

The  Nabaloi  are  the  best  cargadores^^^  of  all  the  Igorot.  Men  some- 
times carry  their  own  weight  for  forty  or  fifty  miles,  but  the  load  is 
limited  to  forty  pounds  when  they  are  traveling  with  a  person  on  horse- 
back. If  a  cargador  expects  to  be  away  overnight,  he  takes  his  food,"^ 
a  light  copper  pot  for  cooking,  a  blanket,  and  sometimes  a  cow  hide 
to  be  used  for  sleeping  rug.  The  women  rarely  go  as  cargadores  on 
long  trips,  but  do  considerable  carrying  around  home.  They  use  the 
camote  basket,  which  has  a  strap  to  fit  around  the  head,  but  no  shoulder 
straps.     Some  of  them  frequently  carry  sixty  or  seventy  pounds. 

Formerly  there  were  no  bridges^^^  or  cables'^^  across  the  large  streams, 
and  during  the  rainy  season  it  was  not  uncommon  for  cargadores  to  be 


137  Abul. 

138  Asin. 
138  Tobaho. 
1*0  Rape. 
141  Balitol: 
1*2  Pilalc. 

1*3  Gambang. 

1**  CTuigi. 

1*5  Palistas. 

1*6  Balon,  food  taken  on  a  journey. 

1*7  Taytay. 

1*8  Galangalang. 
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delayed  for  days.  Sometimes  a  rude  cable  was  constructed  by  stretch- 
ing a  rope^^^  of  carabao  hide  across  a  narrow  place  in  the  river  and  fasten- 
ing each  end  securely  to  a  post  or  tree.  The  carriage  was  constructed 
of  two  carabao  yokes,  one  of  which  was  placed  on  top  of  the  cable  to 
serve  as  a  runner,  and  the  other  suspended  from  it  about  three  feet 
below  to  be  used  as  a  seat'^°  for  the  passenger. 

During  recent  years  better  trails^'^^  have  been  built,  and  means  pro- 
vided for  crossing  rivers.  As  a  result,  Nabaloi  trade  with  the  outside 
world  has  increased. 

HUNTING  AND  FISHING 

There  are  no  large  fish  in  the  streams  of  Benguet,  and  only  a  few 
small  ones.  The  Nabaloi  generally  fish  with  hand  nets.^^^  Larger 
nets  are  sometimes  attached  to  rocks  and  the  fish  driven  into  them  by 
means  of  a  scaring  contrivance'^^  made  of  banana  leaves.  Sometimes 
the  fish  are  poisoned  by  a  plant  called  toba.  A  few  Nabaloi  use  fish 
hooks  during  the  rainy  season,  and  during  the  dry  season  they  turn 
small  streams  from  their  courses  in  order  to  get  the  fish  left  in  the 
channel.'^^ 

The  Nabaloi  as  a  general  thing  go  in  companies  of  five  or  six  to  hunt 
deer,  taking  with  them  their  dogs,  spears,  and  nets.^^^  The  nets  are 
stretched  at  places  where  the  deer  are  likely  to  pass.  Some  of  the 
hunters  go  with  the  dogs  after  the  deer,  while  others  stand  at  various 
places  on  the  ridges  of  the  mountains. '^^  This  method  is  also  used  for 
hunting  wild  hogs,'^^  but  these  are  more  frequently  caught  by  means  of 
pits'^^  dug  near  camote  fields. 

The  people  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township  of  Bokod  sometimes 
hunt  deer'^**  without  using  dogs.  The  hunters  advance  singing  and 
beating  their  bolos  against  the  wooden  sheaths  in  which  they  are  or- 
dinarily enclosed.  The  deer  hide  in  the  bushes'^"  and  are  surrounded 
and  killed  by  the  hunters.  The  Bokod  people  say  they  learned  this 
method  of  hunting  from  the  Waks  of  Kayapa. 

149  Chmnut. 

150  Tiingauan. 

151  Chalan. 

152  Balcho. 

153  Kalaskas. 

154  This  method  of  fishing  is  called  salop. 

155  Batung. 

156  Chuntog. 

157  Animulok. 

158  rnto. 

159  Olsa. 

160  Boot. 
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Birds  are  caught  in  various  kinds  of  traps. ^^^  In  some  of  the  moun- 
tain towns,  in  addition  to  using  traps,  the  Nabaloi  construct  small 
houses  on  the  tops  of  ridges,  leaving  one  side  open.  In  the  night  fires  are 
built  in  the  houses,  and  men  go  below  to  beat  the  bushes  so  that  the 
birds  will  fly  to  the  light.  It  is  said  that  in  former  times  the  people  of 
Kabayan  also  killed  birds  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  but  this  is  not  done 
at  present. 

Frogs  are  either  hunted  in  the  night  by  torchlight,  or  smoked  out 
of  the  crevices  where  they  hide  in  the  daytime.  Locusts  are  caught  in 
hand  nets,  and  snails  and  other  mollusks  are  dipped  out  of  rice  fields 
with  small  baskets. 

AMUSEMENTS 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Nabaloi  children  have  few  games,  since  they 
are  taught  to  work  at  a  very  early  age.  Little  girls  are  sometimes  seen 
carrying  small  camote  baskets  before  they  begin  to  wear  clothing.  The 
necessity  of  work  is  impressed  on  them  to  such  an  extent  that  their  most 
frequent  amusement  is  playing  work.  They  build  and  irrigate  miniature 
rice  fields  near  a  brook.  Sometimes  they  fence  little  camote  fields  and 
pretend  to  cultivate  them. 

The  children  living  near  rivers  seem  to  derive  a  great  deal  of  enjoy- 
ment from  swimming  and  diving.  Other  amusements  are  walking  on 
stilts  and  playing  blindfold. 

A  favorite  game  played  by  the  little  boys  is  for  one  of  them  to  be  a 
horse,  carabao,  or  cow;  while  the  others  try  to  lasso  him.  Pagas  is 
a  game  played  by  the  boys  of  one  barrio  against  those  of  another.  They 
beat  each  other  with  sticks  until  the  boys  of  one  side  run  away.  Dipay 
is  a  game  played  by  the  larger  boys.  For  this  game  kalit,  large  flat  nuts 
which  grow  on  vines,  are  used  somewhat  as  marbles  are  used  in  America. 
About  six  kalit  are  placed  in  a  row;  the  boys  shoot  at  them  with  other 
kalit;  and  the  one  who  knocks  most  of  them  off  the  mark  on  which  they 
are  placed  wins. 

I  believe  the  games  described  above  were  the  only  ones  known  to 
Nabaloi  children  when  the  American  government  first  began  to  establish 
schools  for  the  Igorot;  but  they  have  been  quick  to  learn  American  games, 
and  enjoy  them  immensely. 

Canaos  or  rituals,  in  addition  to  their  religious  significance,  should 
be  classed  as  the  most  important  amusement  of  Igorot  men  and  women. 
Practically  all  the  men  become  intoxicated  at  the  rituals,  and  seem  to 


lui  Apad,  a  large  trap  on  the  ground  for  catching  wild  chickens ;  solo,  a  small 
trap  of  the  same  kind;  katig,  a  trap  for  small  birds  attached  to  post;  hagodo, 
a  similar  trap  attached  to  the  branches  of  a  tree. 
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obtain  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  the  condition.  The  dancing  and 
singing  is  intensely  enjoyed  by  the  men  as  well  as  the  women. 

Smoking"^  probably  ranks  next  to  rituals  as  a  means  of  enjoyment. 
The  Nabaloi  smoke  the  strongest  tobacco  leaves  obtainable,  either  rolled 
as  a  cigar  or  in  pipes.  They  smoke  very  slowly  and  only  a  small  amount 
of  tobacco  is  used  by  each  one.  The  women  smoke  a  leaf^*^  with  a  very 
little  tobacco  inside. 

The  men  as  well  as  the  boys  enjoy  horse  racing,  and  sometimes  place 
wagers  on  their  favorites.  Cockfighting  which  has  in  the  past  been  so 
popular  with  lowland  Filipinos  is  not  practiced  by  the  Nabaloi;  but 
gambling  with  cards^^^  is  rather  common. 

A  favorite  amusement,  in  which  the  Nabaloi  often  indulge  while 
sitting  around  the  death  chair  in  the  night,  is  solving  riddles. ^^^  The 
following  will  serve  as  examples : 

The  trap  on  the  cUff  that  will  not  spring.     Rainbow. 

The  blanket  of  my  ancestor  will  not  wear  out.     The  skin. 

The  knot  of  my  ancestor  will  not  untie.     The  tattoo. 

(While)  traveling,  its  tail  gets  shorter.     The  needle. 

Its  insides  move;  its  body  stays  in  place.     The  house. 

A  piece  of  coal  rolled.     The  eye. 

Unlock  it  to  eat  it.     A  species  of  snail. 

The  guava  of  my  ancestor  has  no  stem.     An  egg. 

When  it  gives  birth  once  it  dies.     The  banana  tree. 

The  leaves  of  the  banana  tree  are  crossed.     Scissors. 

Katig  chi  chipdas  ja  agmabkas.     Bungdol. 

Katab  nan  apok  agmabos.     Badat. 

Kabot  nan  apok  agmabas.     Batak. 

Manosoosok  manka  abos  ikolto.     Chagum. 

Manakad  i  chalumto,  pine6nto  i  bankayto.     Bali. 

Fating  ni  oling  akaliding.     Mata. 

Malbatan  amput  mangan.     Noso. 

Guavas  nan  apok  anchi  dakosanto.     Ekdog. 

No  onanak  ni  pinsak,  mati.     Balat. 

Bulong  ni  balat  makapinpos.     Kalti. 

MUSIC" 
Songs. — The  songs  of  the  Nabaloi  are  of  four  classes.  The  badio 
is  an  extemporaneous  chant  by  a  drunken  man,  composed  generally 
from  experiences  in  his  life.  The  man  makes  a  statement  the  last  part 
of  which  is  caught  up  by  the  women  gathered  around  him  and  used  as 
a  refrain.     Sometimes  the  badio  consists  of  a  debate  between  two  drunken 


162  Chilbda. 
103  Pudpud. 
16*  Manasugal. 

165  Bodikay. 

166  A  paper  on  Nabaloi  Songs,  by  C.  R.  Moss  and  A_  L.  Kroeber,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  volume,  pp.  187-206,  1919. 
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men,  each  with  his  own  group  of  women  who  sing  the  refrain.  After  a 
ritual  has  started,  the  hadio  begins  as  soon  as  some  of  the  men  become 
intoxicated.  Each  man  continues  until  he  falls  asleep.  During  a 
ritual,  however,  there  are  always  enough  drunken  people  awake  to  keep 
the  performance  continuous  during  the  night. 

The  sacred  songs  are  those  sung  in  connection  with  ceremonies. 
Many  of  these,  possibly  all  that  are  known  to  the  Nabaloi,  are  presented 
in  the  section  on  ceremonies.  Most  songs  of  this  class  are  undoubtedly 
very  old,  since  they  contain  words  which  are  not  now  in  use. 

The  dujung  is  chanted  during  the  night  by  people  sitting  around  the 
death  chair  of  a  rich  man  who  has  recently  died.  One  man  leads  in 
telling  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  each  statement  which  he  makes 
is  chanted  by  the  others. 

All  songs  not  included  in  the  above  classes  are  called  kansion,  that 
is,  Spanish  "cancion."  The  term  kansion  is  also  applied  to  foreign 
songs.  Kansion  are  frequently  sung  by  the  people  when  sitting  around 
their  houses  in  the  evening  doing  some  light  work. 

Each  class  of  song  must  be  sung  only  on  its  own  appropriate  oc- 
casion. The  badio  is  never  sung  except  by  a  drunken  man;  a  sacred 
song  is  never  sung  except  in  connection  with  the  ceremony  to  which  it 
pertains;  kansion  are  never  sung  when  a  ritual  is  in  progress;  and  no 
Nabaloi  could  be  induced  to  sing  the  dujUng  except  in  connection  with 
the  ceremonies  for  the  dead. 

Musical  instruments. — The  musical  instruments  used  at  rituals  are 
the  sulibau,  kimbal,  kalsa,  pinsak,  and  kolas. 

The  sulibau  and  kimbal  are  drums  made  of  round  pieces  of  wood 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  in  length. 
Sometimes  a  hollow  tree  is  used,  but  more  often  a  solid  tree  is  hollowed 
out  by  burning.  A  deer  skin  is  soaked  in  water,  and  while  wet  is  stretched 
over  the  top  of  the  sulibau  or  kimbal.  The  sulibau  has  a  higher  note 
than  the  kimbal.  It  is  played  with  both  hands  while  the  kimbal  is 
played  with  one  hand  only.  It  is  struck  twice  while  the  kimbal  is  struck 
once.  Those  playing  the  sulibau  and  kimbal  sit.  The  one  playing  the 
sulibau  leads  the  music. 

The  kalsa  and  the  pinsak  are  imported  gongs  made  of  brass  or  bronze. 
The  kalsa  has  a  high  clear  sound  and  the  pinsak  a  lower  coarser  sound. 
Both  instruments  are  beaten  with  wooden  sticks  called  pitog.  Those 
playing  the  kalsa  and  the  pinsak  walk  around  in  the  circle  with  the  dan- 
cers keeping  time  with  the  music.  The  kalsa  generally  costs  about 
thirty  pesos  and  the  pinsak  twenty.  Some  of  these  instruments  in 
Kabayan  are  said  to  have  been  used  for  five  or  six  generations. 
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The  kolas  consists  of  two  pieces  of  iron  which  are  struck  together 
by  a  man  who  walks  in  the  circle  with  the  dancers.  Generally  the  hand 
spades  for  digging  camotes  are  used. 

The  swiftness  with  which  news  travels  in  the  Nabaloi  country  has 
led  some  to  believe  that  communications  are  transmitted  by  means  of 
musical  instruments.  Since  the  sulibau  and  kimbal  may  be  heard  at 
a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  this  could  easily  be  done,  but  the  people 
say  that  no  musical  instruments  have  ever  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

All  the  instruments  which  have  been  described  are  used  at  rituals, 
and  are  necessary  for  dancing;  but  there  are  others  with  which  the 
Igorot  amuse  themselves  during  their  intervals  of  leisure. 

The  pakang  is  made  from  a  piece  of  bamboo  by  cutting  loose  a 
triangle  at  one  end.  The  pakang  is  held  in  the  right  hand  and  struck 
on  the  palm  of  the  left,  which  causes  the  triangle  to  vibrate.  Only 
the  women  use  this  instrument — generally  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
camote  fields. 

The  kambatong  is  made  by  cutting  away  one  side  of  a  joint  of  bamboo, 
and  stretching  a  cord  made  from  the  hair  of  a  horse's  tail  horizontally 
over  the  opening.  It  is  held  on  top  of  a  coconut  shell  placed  on  the 
stomach,  and  played  with  the  fingers. 

The  taladi  is  a  flute  made  from  a  joint  of  bamboo  by  boring  holes 
in  it.  The  performer  moves  his  fingers  over  the  holes  while  blowing  in 
the  end. 

The  kading  is  made  by  cutting  a  tongue  in  a  thin  piece  of  brass. 
It  is  placed  between  the  lips  or  teeth,  and  the  tongue  made  to  vibrate 
with  the  fingers.  Among  some  of  the  northern  Igorot  a  sign  language, 
especially  of  courtship,  can  be  expressed  on  this  instrument;  but  this 
is  not  true  in  Kabayan,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  among  any  of  the  Nabaloi. 

DISEASE  AND  CURE 

The  Nabaloi  have  few  physical  remedies,  ^®^  but  trust  for  the  most 
part  to  their  one  universal  remedy,  the  canao  or  ceremony.  A  few  years 
ago  they  did  not  care  for  American  medicines,  and  none  of  them  would 
go  to  the  hospitals  unless  forced  to  do  so.  Now  a  great  many  ask  for 
medicines,  which  they  take;  but  in  order  that  recovery  may  be  doubly 
sure,  they  also  celebrate  the  appropriate  ritual. 

The  death  rate  among  children  is  large,  especially  when  they  are 
very  small.  In  Kabayan  about  one  fourth  die  before  they  are  a  year 
old,  and  less  than  half  reach  the  age  of  ten.  It  really  seems  strange  that 
more  babies  do  not  die  when  the  exposure  to  which  they  are  subjected 

167  Agas. 
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is  taken  into  account.  Their  only  clothing  or  covering  is  a  thin  cotton 
blanket;  and  they  are  often  exposed  for  hours  to  cold  drenching  rains 
while  swinging  from  the  shoulders  of  their  mothers. 

The  adults  are  as  a  rule  healthy  and  able  to  withstand  an  immense 
amount  of  hardship,  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  fact  that  the  weaker 
ones  die  during  infancy. 

A  few  years  ago  more  adult  Nabaloi  died  of  cholera^*"^  and  smallpox^^^ 
than  from  all  other  causes;  but  these  diseases  have  been  practically 
stamped  out  during  the  American  regime.  The  last  cholera  epidemic 
in  Benguet  was  in  1902;  and  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Nabaloi  are  com- 
pelled to  be  vaccinated  on  an  average  of  once  in  three  years,  smallpox 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  During  destructive  epidemics  the  Nabaloi 
used  to  desert  their  homes  and  go  off  to  the  mountains;  but  this  was  not 
generally  an  effective  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  disease,  especially 
since  they  took  with  them  their  blankets  and  household  utensils. 

There  is  considerable  dysentery^  ^°  in  Benguet  during  April  and  May. 
Chicken  pox,  although  in  light  form,  is  frequent,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  mumps.  There  have  been  a  few  local  epidemics  of  typhoid, 
but  they  were  not  serious.  Tuberculosis  is  rare,  and  would  probably 
be  unknown  were  it  not  contracted  at  Baguio  through  contact  with  low- 
land Filipinos.     Coughs,"'  colds,"^  and  malaria  are  rather  common. 

The  Nabaloi  have  no  remedies  for  the  diseases"^  listed  above  except 
rituals,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  ceremonies  are  more  effective 
in  spreading  epidemics  than  in  curing  them.  The  rituals  for  the  dead, 
where  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  a  village  often  sit  around  a 
corpse  for  weeks  and  sometimes  months,  offer  especially  favorable  op- 
portunities for  contracting  disease. 

On  account  of  their  manner  of  living,  the  Nabaloi  have  many  sores, '^^ 
which  they  often  try  to  cure  by  burning  or  by  an  application  of  charcoal. 

If  an  upper  tooth  aches,"^  sometimes  they  tie  a  string  to  it,  which 
has  a  stone  tied  to  the  other  end.  The  stone  is  dropped,  and  the  tooth 
pulled  by  its  weight.  If  a  lower  tooth  aches  they  hold  a  stick  against 
it,  and  tap  the  stick  with  a  stone  until  the  tooth  can  be  pulled  with  the 
fingers.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  back  tooth  which  can  not  be 
extracted  by  either  method  is  left  to  rot  out. 
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Kolera. 
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Biiltang. 
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Naolug. 
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Sakit. 
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Bayang. 
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Kutkut. 
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If  a  Nabaloi  is  bitten  by  a  snake,  a  cross  is  cut  on  the  wound  and 
the  poison  sucked  out.  A  small  chicken  is  then  cut  open  and  placed  on 
the  wound.  When  a  limb  is  broken  the  bark  is  slipped  off  a  tree  and 
size  of  the  arm  or  leg  and  the  limb  placed  in  it.  A  cut  is  sometimes 
bound  with  a  banana  leaf,  but  more  frequently  nothing  is  done. 

KNOWLEDGE 

Cosmology. — The  old  men  say  that  the  sky^^^  is  another  world  in- 
habited by  people  somewhat  similar  to  the  people  on  earth.  The  earth 
is  supported  by  four  huge  posts,  and  there  is  another  world  underneath 
inhabited  by  people  who  have  tails.  Earthquakes  are  caused  by  the 
hogs  of  the  underworld^  ^^  rubbing  against  the  posts  which  support  the 
earth.  The  sun  shines  in  the  sky-world  and  on  the  earth  in  the  day- 
time, and  under  the  earth  at  night.  They  say  that  the  sun  moves,  but 
do  not  attempt  to  describe  its  motor  force. 

The  priests  pray  to  the  sun,'''^  moon,'^^  and  certain  constellations 
as  well  as  to  the  stars'**"  as  a  whole.  The  following  constellations  and 
possibly  others  are  named: 

Bodays,  the  belt  and  sword  in  the  constellation  Orion. 

Balikongkong,  the  sickle  in  Leo. 

Pangal,  the  triangle  in  Lyra  including  Vega. 

Tachong,  the  head  and  body  of  the  Scorpion. 

Tado,  the  two  pointers  and  the  pole  star. 

Wadwadan,  the  part  of  the  constellation  of  Bootes  of  which  Arcturus  is  the  center. 

Koros,  the  cross  in  Canis  Major. 

Mauwa  Balaya,  the  five  stars  forming  the  circle  in  Auriga. 

Batakagan,  the  bright  stars  in  the  constellation  of  Cassiopeia. 

San  apon,  the  Pleiades. 

Salabobo,  the  Hyades. 

Either  Venus  or  Jupiter  appearing  as  the  morning  star  is  called  Mamawas. 

Divisions  of  time. — The  old  men  say  that  there  are  twenty-eight  days 

in  the  Nabaloi  moon  or  month' ^'  and  thirteen  moons  in  the  year.'^^     The 

seasons  and  the  months  to  which  they  correspond  approximately  are 

as  follows : 

Sitonvxl,  time  for  planting  rice  in  the  fields — January. 

Sikamas,  first  time  for  weeding  rice  fields — February. 

Kapinchua  kamas,  second  time  for  weeding — March. 

Inakawa'n  obda,  time  between  weeding  and  harvesting  rice — April  and  May. 


176  Tahun. 
1T7  Aduongan. 

178  ATcou. 

179  Bolan. 

180  Talau. 

181  Bolan. 

182  Tauan. 
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Siani,  time  for  harvesting  rice — June. 

Da-pas,  time  following  the  harvest — July. 

Sitonak,  time  for  planting  gabi  in  wet  ground — August. 

Sinaptiap,  time  for  planting  gabi  on  dry  ground — September. 

Sikatig,  time  for  trapping  birds — October. 

Siacharo,  time  for  plowing — November. 

Sipadag,  time  for  planting  rice  in  seed  beds — December. 

The  divisions  of  the  day^**^  with  the  time  to  which  they  roughly  cor- 
respond are  as  follows: 

Daum,  time  first  fires  are  made — 3-5  a.m. 

Palpalbang,  time  second  fires  are  made — 5-6  a.m. 

Kakabasan,  time  when  breakfast  is  eaten — 6-8  a.m. 

Omonsiang,  middle  of  the  morning — 8-10  a.m. 

Kasilan  akou,  when  the  sun  is  high — 10-11:30  a.m. 

Kaakawan,  midday — 11:30-12:30. 

Nasbil  i  akou,  when  the  sun  is  sinking — 12:30-4  p.m. 

Siti  molan,  time  for  feeding — 4-6  p.m. 

Mamachim,  time  of  sitting  in  the  house — 6-8  p.m. 

Siditan  ni  ogip,  time  of  beginning  sleep — 8-10. 

Adabas  ni  siditan  ni  ogip,  after  time  of  beginning  sleep — 10-11  p.m. 

Katva  ni  adabi,  the  middle  of  the  night — 11:30-12:30. 

Akapasan  ni  adabi,  after  midnight — 12:30-3. 

Expressions  indicating  short  divisions  of  time  are  the  following: 

Agmanpas  i  pinaychis,  less  time  than  it  takes  to  smoke  a  cigar. 
Chua7i  sopsop,  time  for  two  whiffs  of  the  pipe. 

Weights  and  measures. — The  following  are  the  old  units  of  measure 
used  by  the  Nabaloi : 

Dokod,  length  of  forefinger. 

Boko,  distance  from  end  of  thunb  to  first  joint. 

Kabang  ni  tochoan,  distance  from  end  of  thumb  to  end  of  forefinger. 

Chipa,  distance  between  tips  of  middle  fingers  of  outstretched  arms.  The  chipa 
is  used  principally  as  the  unit  of  measurement  for  house  timbers. 

Akop,  amount  contained  in  both  hands  held  together,  or  a  double  handful. 

Tapangan,  a  basket  for  measuring,  of  such  a  size  that  it  contains  a  certain  number 
of  akop. 

The  deta,  amount  contained  in  a  standard  five-gallon  oil  can;  the  kaban,  amount 
contained  in  four  standard  oil  cans;  and  the  Spanish  chupa  are  of  more  recent  origin. 

The  old  unit  of  value  is  the  taynay  the  amount  of  rice  palay  that 
can  be  held  in  the  hand,  the  forefinger  and  thumb  barely  touching.  The 
batuk,  four  tanay,  was  used  for  larger  amounts.  The  value  and  size  of 
rice  fields  are  generally  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  number  of  hatuk  they 
will  produce. 

Gold  dust  is  weighed  in  a  balance  called  talajo.  Mexican  coins  are 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  balance  and  the  gold  dust  or  other  things  to 
be  weighed  are  placed  on  the  other. 

183  AICOU. 
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II.     LAW 

AS  TOLD  BY  THE   NABALOI  THEMSELVES 

Nabaloi  Text 

THE  TONGTONG  OR  COUNCIL 

1.  Suta  kadauian  ni  Igodot  dinka  ni  too  no  bayag.  Suta  anumnu- 
man  i  too  i  amangikwan  ni  kosto.  Sikara  mayingadnan  impanamani 
too,  tap  chaka  ikwan  i  pasing.  Sikara  mayngadnan  anumnuman,  tap 
sikara  manumnum. 

2.  No  sinachutim  i  anumnuman  i  too  eraka  masinop  num  guara 
tongtongancha'n  manbakal.  Num  sinop  era,  saman  ikwan  ni  tongtong. 
No  sinachuum  say  tongtong  chi  Kabayan,  chakala  too  ja  on  tongtong 
ni  bakal,  num  no  sinachuum  ootek  era.  Masapol  ja  amput  guaray 
chua  ni  olaolay.  Amina  baknang  ja  too  tomotongtong  era,  num 
kastamut  i  abitug  num  guara  numnumcha  tan  asisekun. 

3.  Suta  impanama  mobadin  ja  sadatanchay  kadauian.  No  masa- 
datan  guaray  tapuy  ja  kanun  ni  dalakay.  Suta  kadauian  ja  asadatan, 
masapol  ja  sochotan  ni  chachakal  ja  too. 

4.  Suta  angulpug  ja  sadatan  ja  kadauian  nunta  kabadolakik.  No 
bayag  kamon  guaray  badolaki  onbasol  tan  marikit,  eraka  machosa, 
jut  eraka  mapidit  ja  mamuno  ni  noang,  baka  ono  kuchil,  ja  kanun  ni 
too.  Suta  tongtong  pinanoontcha  ji  amankakotek  i  animal,  jut  sigud 
num  masadan  ni  kadauian.  Suta  impanama  pinanonotcha  i  sigud  amo 
num  sadatan  i  kadauian,  jut  sinop  i  too'n  amin.  Saman  ikwancha 
olnong.  Suta  karakdan  ni  too  tinongtongcha  i  sigud  num  masadatan 
i  kadauian. 

5.  No  sochotan  ni  tongtong  i  kadauian,  agmasapol  i  olnong,  num 
masapol  ja  guara  olnong  num  masadatan  i  kadauian. 

6.  No  agtongpalan  ni  too  i  datug  ni  tongtong,  baganchay  i  too 
onchos  a  nan  sikato  ni  kampol.  No  sinachuum  suta  tongtong  i  mangada 
ni  kojunto  jut,  pansilbi  era  kanun  ni  too. 
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II.     LAW 

AS  TOLD  BY  THE  NABALOI  THEMSELVES'" 

English  Translation 

THE  TONGTONG  OR  COUNCIL 

1.  The  custom  law^^^  of  the  Igorot  was  made  by  the  people  long  ago. 
The  wisest  men  said  what  was  right.  They  were  called  impanama^^^  of 
the  people  because  they  said  what  to  do.  They  were  called  the  anum- 
numan  because  they  were  wise. 

2.  Sometimes  the  wisest  (men)  met  together  when  there  were  quarrels 
to  be  decided.  If  they  met,  that  was  called  tongtong.  Sometimes  the 
tongtong  of  Kabayan  were  many  people  who  decided  quarrels,  but  some- 
times they  were  few.  It  was  necessary  to  have  two  always.  All  the 
rich  (men)  belonged  to  the  tongtong,  but  also  even  the  poor  (men)  if 
they  had  wisdom  and  were  old. 

3.  The  impanama  could  change  the  custom  law.  When  it  was  chang- 
ed, there  was  tapuy  which  was  drunk  by  the  old  men.  The  custom  law 
which  was  changed  must  be  agreed  to  by  the  majority  of  the  people. 

4.  The  last  change  of  the  custom  law  was  when  I  was  a  young  man.^^^ 
Long  ago  if  there  was  a  young  man  (who)  had  a  fault  with  a  young 
unmarried  girl,  they  were  punished  and  were  forced  to  kill  a  carabao, 
cow,  or  pig  which  was  eaten  by  the  people.  The  tongtong  decided  that 
the  animals  were  becoming  few,  and  (that)  it  was  probably  well  to 
change  the  custom  law;  and  all  the  people  gathered  together.  That 
they  called  olnong.  The  majority  of  the  people  decided  it  would  be 
well  if  the  custom  law  were  changed. 

5.  If  the  tongtong  followed  the  custom  law,  the  olnong  was  unneces- 
sary; but  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  olnong  if  the  custom  law  was 
changed. 

6.  If  a  person  did  not  obey  the  decision  of  the  tongtong,  they  would 
ask  the  people  to  punish  him  accordingly.  Sometimes  the  tongtong 
would  take  his  property,  and  use  (it)  as  food  for  the  people. 


184  All  the  texts  on  law  were  obtained  in  Kabayan,  but  the  law  of  the  various 
Nabaloi  communities  differs  only  in  unimportant  detail. 

185  Literally,  "where  you  go." 

186  Literally,  "made  to  be  the  fathers." 

isT  Maslagan,  the  speaker,  was  about  sixty  years  of  age. 
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7.  Guaray  sakay  ja  tongtong  chi  Kabayan,  sakay  chi  Gusaran, 
sakay  chi  Lutab,  sakay  chi  Pakso,  tan  sian  amin  chi  achuma  III.  No 
suta  too'n  amanbakal  num  nan  sinabadi  i  ilicha,  suta  matongtong 
notda .  chua'n  ill,  sikara  ontongtong.  No  suta  tongtong  ni  chua'n 
ill  ji  agonkosto,  no  sinachQum  suta  too'd  sakay  ili  bakalanchay  too'd 
sabadi'n  ili. 

8.  Amasinop  i  mantongtong  num  guaray  manbakakal  ja  tongtong- 
ancha,  num  masapol  ni  olaolay  ja  masinop  era  ni  pinsak  ni  maka  tauan 
an  chi  manbabakal.  Suta  mangitongtong  agera  madagbuan.  Siita 
tongtong  eraka  masinop  chi  kampola  dugad. 

9.  No  agtongpalon  ni  too  i  kadauian,  tap  agtoamta,  machosa 
ngoruchian. 

10.  Suta  impanama  eraka  masinop  niman  ni  sinachiiiim  ja  matong- 
tong num  guara  bakal;  num  suta  sakay  ja  amaabak  agtotompalan  ni 
olaolay,  tap  niman  agchosaan  ni  tongtong.  Niman  guara  dintug  ni 
Amerikano,  no  chosaan  ni  impanama  ondau  ja  anmanchiklamo  chi 
Baguio. 

MARRIAGE 

Who  can  not  marry. — 11.  Say  daki  agmabodin  asauwanto's  inato, 
agito,  panginaanto,  anak  ni  asauwato  ji  sakay  ja  daki,  tan  inasiguchanto 
bii. 

12.  Say  bii  agmobadina  asauwanto's  amato,  agito,  pangamaanto, 
tan  anak  ni  asauwato  ji  sakay  ja  bii,  tan  inasiguchantoi  daki. 

13.  Nuntanda  agmobadin  asauwanto's  anakto'n  bii  ni  agi  ni  amato 
ono  agi  ni  inato.  Niman  mabodin,  num  kwanmi  aligua'n  maptung. 
Niintanda  masapola  aping  manasauwa  i  apin;  apin  agmabodina 
manasauwa  sabadi'n  too.  Niman  mabodin,  num  kwanmi  aligua'n 
mabtung. 

14.  I  daki  ono  bii  mabodina  manasauwa  sabadi'n  too,  num  agnak 
chung  i  manasauwacha. 

Engagement  ceremonies. — 15.  Say  ama  tan  ina  mabodina  mamispis 
ni  asauwa  ni  anakcha,  num  ootek  i  anak.  Sinachuum  eraka  man- 
kaysing.  Sinachiiiim  num  baknang  i  amacha,  eraka  mankaysing  ni 
pinchila:  jut  pinsak  i  ama  ni  daki,  pinsak  i  ama  ni  bii.     No  abitug  i 
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7.  There  was  one  tongtong  in  Kabayan,  one  in  Gusaran,  one  in 
Lutab,  one  in  Pakso;  and  just  so  in  all  other  settlements.  When  the 
people  quarrelled,  if  they  lived  in  different  settlements,  the  tongtong 
of  the  two  settlements  decided.  If  the  tongtong  of  the  two  settlements 
could  not  agree,  sometimes  the  people  of  one  settlement  would  fight 
the  people  of  the  other  settlement. 

8.  The  tongtong  met  to  find  out  if  there  were  quarrels  to  be  decided; 
but  it  was  necessary  always  to  meet  once  each  year,  although  there  was 
no  quarrelling.  The  tongtong  were  not  paid.  The  tongtong  met  at 
various  places. 

9.  If  the  people  did  not  obey  the  custom  law  because  they  did  not 
know  it,  they  were  punished  just  the  same. 

10.  The  impanama  meet  now  sometimes  when  there  is  a  quarrel  to 
decide;  but  the  one  who  loses  does  not  always  obey,  because  now  the 
tongtong  can  not  punish.  Now  there  is  the  law  of  the  Americans;^^* 
if  the  impanama  punishes  (them),  they  go  to  Baguio  to  complain. 

MARRIAGE 

Who  can  not  marry. — 11.  A  man  can  not  marry  his  mother,  his  sister, 
his  aunt,  the  child  of  his  wife  by  another  man,  or  his  adopted  daughter. 

12.  A  woman  can  not  marry  her  father,  her  brother,  her  uncle,  the 
child  of  her  husband  by  another  woman,  or  her  adopted  son. 

13.  Formerly  (a  person)  could  not  marry  the  daughter  of  the  sister 
or  brother  of  his  father  or  of  his  mother.  Now  he  maj^,  but  we  think  it 
is  not  good.  Formerly  it  was  necessary  for  a  twin  to  marry  a  twin;  a 
twin  could  not  marry  another  person.  Now  he  may,  but  we  think  it 
is  not  good. 

14.  A  man  or  woman  may  marry  other  people  if  their  marriages  are 
not  completed. 1*^ 

Engagement  ceremonies. — 15.  The  father  and  mother  can  select  the 
spouse  of  their  child  when  the  child  is  small.  Sometimes  they  make 
kaysing.^^°  Sometimes  if  the  fathers  are  rich,  they  make  kaysing 
twice;  once  the  father  of  the  man  and  once  the  father  of  the  woman. 


188  The  general  civil  and  criminal  law  of  the  Philippines  applies  to.  the  Igorot. 
However,  one  Nabaloi  seldom  institutes  civil  proceedings  against  another.  Prac- 
tically all  disputes  which  might  be  made  the  basis  of  a  civil  action  are  still  decided 
by  the  influential  men. 

189  If  neither  of  the  parties  are  already  married  at  the  time. 

190  The  word  ' '  kaysing ' '  is  used  not  only  to  denote  the  ceremony,  but  also 
to  express  the  relationship  between  the  parents  of  the  betrothed.  The  ceremony 
is  sometimes  celebrated  when  the  children  are  only  a  few  months  old.  Its  primary 
purpose  generally  is  to  cement  friendship  between  their  fathers — especially  after 
they  have  quarrelled. 
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amacha,  pinsak  i  kaysingcha.     Chaka  panchua  gastos.     No  baknang 
i  sakay,  ji  abitug  i  sakay,  suta  baknanga  too  sikatoi  mangikan  ni  kaysing. 

16.  Say  kaysing  eraka  mamuno  i  baka  ono  noang,  tan,  makaamta  ni 
tapuy.     Anchi  mambunong  ja  manibunong. 

17.  Sinachuum  anchi  kaysing  para  anak  num  ootek  era.  No 
aginkaysing  ni  amato  num  ootek,  suta  daki  mabodina  pispisantoi 
asauwato,  jut  dagantoi  kalon. 

18.  Masapola  mamuno  i  noang  ono  baka  ni  kalonto,  tan  mangada 
ni  tapuy.     Anchi  mambunong  ja  manibunong. 

19.  No  say  baka  ono  noang  num  onkaga  num  chanchani'n  btinoaneha 
ni  kalon  ono  kaysing,  agmabodin  ja  manasauwacha  nuntana  tiempo. 
No  onpatok  i  chakadan  num  idoto  chi  bakas  ono  apag,  omanang  chi 
kalon  ono  kaysing. 

20.  No  agkosto'n  daki  suta  bli,  num  nakchung  i  kaysing  ono  kalon, 
baychantoi  amato  gastos  ni  kaysing  ono  kalon  num  anchi  basul  suta 
bi'T.  No  agkosto  ni  bll  ja  asauwatoi  daki,  sikato  ono  si  amato  baychanto 
i  gastos  no  kaysing  ono  kalon. 

21.  No  anchi  baka  ono  noang  ni  amacha,  sakay  ja  baknang  i 
aknanto,  jut  suta  daki  tan  bli  ja  manasauwa  i  otongantocha.  Era 
manobdacha  son  sikato  inkud  mabachan.  Sinachuum  agcha  kak- 
chungan  i  bayadto  ni  chakal  ja  tauan. 

Marriage  ceremony. — 22.  No  makchung  i  kaysing  ono  kalon,  suta  bli 
amangian  chi  bali  amato  inkud  mangidin  era.  Suta  daki  agtoacholan  i 
bii  num  agera  mangidin. 

23.  No  mangidin  era  bunoanchay  kuchil  ja  iakan  nunta  ama  ni 
daki.  No  chachani  bunoanchay  kuchil  suta  mambunong  ibunongto, 
jut  inkwanto: 

"Sikama  Kabigat  ja  angipalsua  ni  sikami  too;  iay  i  tapuy;  panooko- 
bantayo.     Mangilin  si tan Ilintugmoi  sikara, 
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If  the  fathers  are  poor  they  make  kaysing  once.  They  divide  the  ex- 
penses into  two  parts.  If  one  is  rich  while  the  other  is  poor,  the  rich 
man  therefore  gives  the  kaysing. 

16.  (At)  the  kaysing  they  kill  a  cow  or  carabao,  and  get  tapuy. 
There  is  no  mambunong^^'^  to  pray. 

17.  Sometimes  there  is  no  kaysing  for  children  when  they  are  small. 
If  his  father  did  not  celebrate  the  kaysing  when  he  was  small,  the  man 
can  choose  his  wife  and  celebrate  the  kalon. 

18.  It  is  necessary  to  kill  a  carabao  or  cow  for  kalon,  and  get  tapuy 
(rice  wine).     There  is  no  mambunong  to  pray. 

19.  If  the  cow  or  carabao  bellows  when  being  killed  for  kalon  or 
kaysing,  they  can  not  marry  at  that  time.  If  the  chakadan^^^  makes  a 
noise  while  the  rice  or  meat  is  cooking,  the  kalon  or  kaysing  will  be 
repeated. 

20.  If  the  man  does  not  want  the  woman  after  the  kaysing  or  kalon 
has  been  completed,  he  must  pay  her  father  (his  part  of)  the  expenses 
of  the  kaysing  or  kalon  if  the  woman  has  no  fault. ^^^  If  the  woman  does 
not  wish  to  marry  the  man,  she  or  her  father  pays  the  expenses  of  the 
kaysing  or  kalon. 

21.  If  their  fathers  do  not  have  a  cow  or  carabao,  a  rich  (man) 
furnishes  it,  but  the  man  and  woman  who  marry  owe  (for  it).  They 
work  for  him  until  the  debt  is  paid.  Sometimes  they  do  not  finish 
paying  for  many  years. "^ 

Marriage  ceremony. — 22.  When  the.  kaysing  or  kalon  has  been  finish- 
ed, the  woman  remains  at  her  father's  house  until  they  celebrate  the 
mangidin.  The  man  does  not  lie  with  the  woman  before  they  have 
celebrated  the  mangidin. 

23.  When  they  celebrate  the  mangidin,  they  kill  a  dog,  which  the 
father  of  the  man  furnishes.  When  they  are  ready  to  kill  the  dog,  the 
mambunong  prays  and  says: 

"Youi''^  Kabigat  who  created  us  people;  here  is  tapuy;  let  us  drink 
and  eat  together and    are   celebrating  the  mangidin. 


191  Literally,  "the  maker  of  prayer." 

192  The  three  rocks  on  ■which  the  pots  sit  while  cooking  is  being  clone. 

193  A  few  years  ago  it  was  comparatively  easy  for  the  influential  men  to  force 
compliance  with  this  regulation,  and  as  a  result  practically  all  who  were  betrothed 
when  children  married.  More  recently  a  large  portion  of  the  young  men  have 
refused,  and  the  pressure  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  was  not  in  all  cases 
sufficient  to  compel  them  to  pay  the  expenses  wliich  had  been  incurred  for  the 
kaysing.  The  celebration  of  the  kaysing  is  becoming  rare,  and  will  doubtless  soon 
be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

194  This  is  one  of  the  principal  means  by  which  the  rich  Nabaloi  rule  the  poor. 
105  Pokjus,  a  mambunong  who  is  a  Kankanay  by  birth,  but  has  lived  in  Kabayan 

for  about  twenty  years,  is  the  authority  for  the  prayer.     The  text  is  a  mixture  of 
Kankanay  and  Nabaloi. 
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jut  no  makanak  ja  mangilin.  I  kasakasatcha;  onbakbaknangcha; 
ipalapaladcha. 

"Mabiag  kami'n  too  iay  ja  insingputmi  ja  mangilin.  Mabiag 
kami'd  kalotoan;  mabiag  kayo'd  ngo'd  inaykayang,  jut  badbaranjokami 
tan  tang-ga  kami'n  kayo'd  inaykayang. 

"No  onbakbaknang  kami  ji  guara  kakchulanmi  matawaalkayo'd 
inaykayang,  jut  panookobantayo. 

"Nanpanbunong  na  pandu,  kalajo;  panookobantayo.  Sikayo  i 
nantaud  ngia  ja  mangilin;  pakatobtobi  ja  kami  num  guara  kolangmi." 

24.  Jut  bunoancha  i  kuchil,  jut  suta  mambunong  i  bunongto  moan 
ingis  ni  pilmero. 

25.  Ikojuncha  chanom  chi  tasa  chima  kadan  ni  dakub,  jut  suta 
daki  anasauwa  manginom,  jut  inquan  sakay  ja  abakol,  "Panginomka 
say  onpaladka  tan  onpatang  i  karadkadmo."  Sayjay  i  chaka  pasing, 
tap  abayag  inkwan  nan  Kabigat  ji  sayjay  i  pasing  num  manasauwa. 

26.  Jut  say  too  mangan  tan  maninom  era  ni  tapuy,  jut  inanbodio 
era.     Inkwancha  ji  mankasat  tan  onpalad  suta  manasauwa. 

27.  No  chakala  tapuy,  sinachuum  kaonpikot  i  too  ni  todo'n  akou. 
No  makado'n  akou,  say  daki  masapol  ondau  chi  padok  alontoi  ataktoi; 
jut  masapol  suta  bii  ondau  alantoi  sankab  tan  kayabang.  Adopan  ni 
abakol.  No  onbuday  era  itoroto'n  suta  abakol  son  sikara  i  madmad. 
Suta  nanasauwa  manchadop,  jut  i  madmad  cha,  "Ingistaka  i  chanom 
makabay:  agmakatchang  tautauan  ji  agmati;  ipalapalad." 

28.  Suta  bil  ojonantoi  kaybang  tan  sankab  ja  singa  anmandokto 
para  asauwato,  tan  suta  daki  alantoi  atakto  ja  singa  anmangadat  tan 
mangio  para  asauwato. 

29.  No  onolicha  suta  daki  mamasan  ni  belbel  ja  ootek  chi  balicha. 
Toka  ikojun  chi  buday  ja  sinangat  ni  bali.  No  kaddato  ni  akou,  chaka 
taboyad  atup  ni  bali,  jut  chaka  batbayi  nodtan  inkatod  kadopokto 
ono  matan  i  bali.  Nakchung  may  ngilin,  jut  son  sikara  san  asauwa 
may  too. 

Bad  omens. — 30.  No  babtekan  ni  otot  ni  chital  ni  bali,  num  guara 
mangidin,  masapol  ja  mapinchua  moan.  No  guaray  mabue  ja  ngangano, 
masapol  ja  mapinchua  moan  i  mangilin.     No  ontayab  i  kabang  chi  bali 
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Keep  them  straight;  and  may  they  who  are  celebrating  the  mangidin 
have  children.  May  they  have  luck;  may  they  be  rich;  may  they  have 
long  life. 

"May  we  the  people  here  who  have  performed  well  the  mangidin  be 
alive  long.  May  we  live  long  on  earth;  may  you  also  live  long  on  high, 
and  guard  us  and  protect  us,  you  on  high. 

"If  we  become  richer  so  that  we  have  pigs,  (we)  will  call  you  on 
high,  and  we  will  eat  and  drink  together. 

"Maynhunong  of  the  past,  come;  let  us  eat  and  drink  together.  You 
were  the  first  to  celebrate  this,  the  mangidin;  add  to  what  we  have  said 
if  there  is  not  enough." 

24.  Then  they  kill  the  hog,  and  the  mamhunong  prays  again  the 
same  as  before. 

25.  They  put  water  in  a  cup  in  the  place  of  the  door,  and  the  man 
(who)  is  marrying  drinks,  and  an  old  woman  says,  "Drink  so  that  you 
will  have  long  life  and  so  that  your  health  will  be  good."  This  they  do, 
because  long  ago  Kabigat  commanded  that  this  should  be  done  when 
there  was  marrying. 

26.  Then  the  people  eat  and  drink  tapuy  and  sing  the  badio.  They 
say  that  those  marrying  will  be  lucky  and  live  long. 

27.  If  there  is  much  tapuy,  sometimes  the  people  will  remain  for 
three  days.  On  the  third  day  the  man  must  go  to  a  brook  carrying  his 
bolo,  and  the  woman  must  go  carrying  her  hand  spade  and  camote 
basket.  An  old  woman  goes  with  them.  When  they  go  out  of  the 
house  the  old  woman  teaches  them  the  madmad.  Those  who  were 
married  wash  their  faces  and  pray  the  madmad,  "May  I  be  like  you, 
water;  lucky,  that  does  not  break  from  year  to  year,  that  does  not  die; 
but  lives  long." 

28.  The  woman  carries  on  her  back  the  camote  basket  and  hand  spade 
as  if  she  were  getting  camoies  for  her  husband,  and  the  man  carries  his 
bolo  as  if  he  were  making  a  fence  and  getting  wood  for  his  wife. 

29.  When  they  return  the  man  takes  a  small  pine  tree  to  their  house. 
He  puts  it  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  house.  On  the  third  day  they 
put  it  on  the  top  of  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  they  leave  it  there  until 
it  is  rotten  or  the  house  is  moved.  The  mangidin  is  finished  and  they 
are  husband  and  wife  in  truth. 

Bad  omens^^^. — 30.  If  a  rat  runs  over  the  floor  of  the  house  while  the 
mangidin  is  being  celebrated,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  it.  If  anything  is 
broken,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  mangidin.     If  a  crow  flies  over  the 

196  Other  bad  omens:  a  lizard  crawls  up  the  side  of  the  house;  the  bridegroom 
sees  a  snake  cross  the  road;  certain  bad  dreams;  the  screech  owl  is  heard  near 
where  the  mangidin  is  being  celebrated. 
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ono  onkerol,  masapolja  mapinchua  moan  ngilin,  mani  matammi  ja 
say  kalaching  agchapian.  No  manasauwa  era  ji  agera  mangidin  moan, 
nabitug  era  ni  olay  tan  mati  era  ni  magono. 

The  wealthy. — 31.  No  baknang  i  claki,  mamuno's  kuchil  tanmangada 
ni  tapuy  ja  kanun  ni  too  inkato'd  tadon  akou  ja  kakchung  ni  ngilin. 
No  makaddo  moan  madnabnabera.  No  baknanga  pasia  suta  mangilin, 
masapol  ja  mansabnab  moan  num  maykadima'n  akou,  jut  mamuno 
ni  animal  ja  para  too.  Jut  masapol  ja  mansabnak  moan  num  kanum. 
Jut  mansabnak  moan  num  kawado.  Masapol  ja  angipasial  ja  daki'd 
sabadi'n  dugad  ni  dima'n  akou.  Sayjay  kwanmi  baat.  No  onoli 
masapol  ja  mamuno  ni  kuchil  ja  para  too,  tan  masapol  moan  ja  mamuno 
ni  kuchil  num  maykadima'n  akou. 

Duties  and  rights. — 32.  Suta  bil  masapol  ja  tongpalantoi  ni  asauwato, 
anmandokto,  tan  manobda'd  wangan.  Suta  daki  masapol  ja  mangiu, 
mangadad,  mandaka  ni  ball,  tan  manomkal  ni  panaganay.  Masapol 
ja  mangacharo  ni  payti.  Siita  bll  masapol  ja  manian  nodta  ikwan  ni 
daki. 

33.  Suta  daki  i  makaampta  ni  amin  ja  kokoacha.  No  inpatawld 
amato  suta  kokoa'n  ni  bil,  agmabodin  ja  idako  ni  daki  num  agpian  ni 
bii.  Suta  daki  i  makaampta  ja  paobda  ni  payii  ni  asauwato  tan  num 
sepay  onobda.  No  guaray  kabadjo  ni  bii,  mabodin  pankabadjoan  ni 
daki  ankun  agpian  asauwato.  No  guaray  payu  ni  bii,  agmabodin  ja 
idako  ni  daki  num  agpian  ni  bii,  num  mabodin  ja  idako  i  pagui  ja 
inapitcha.     No  manbakal  era  maypoon  ni  kokoa,  dintugan  ni  dalakay. 

34.  Mabodin  ja  bachasan  ni  daki  i  asauwato  num  agmanongpal, 
ono  guara  basutlo,  ono  agtodagan  i  obdato.  Agmabodin  ja  bachasan 
ni  daki  i  asauwato  num  anchi  mankabtil.  No  bachasantoi  i  asauwato 
ji  anchi  mankabiil  asina  ni  bii. 

Remarriage. — 35.  No  matay  i  daki,  suta  asauwato  agmabodina 
mangasauwa  ni  sakay  ja  tauan.  No  mangasauwa  i  magono,  say  kala- 
ching ni  asauwato  biinoanto.  Asauwato'n  daki  agmabodina  manga- 
sauwa ni  maka  tauan  ja  inkati  ni  asauwato.  Niintan  da  masapol 
manochay  ni  ipata  tauan  ja  pangasauwato.  Siita  balo  ni  bii  mankabas 
ni  kulibau  ni  chtian  bolan.     No  agtongpolan  matajang. 
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house  or  it  thunders,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  mangidin;  because  we 
know  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  displeased.  If  they  marry  and 
do  not  have  the  mangidin  again,  they  will  be  poor  always  and  will  die 
soon. 

The  wealthy. — 31.  If  the  man  is  rich  he  kills  a  hog  and  gets  tapuy 
which  is  consumed  by  the  people,  after  three  days  from  the  completion 
of  the  mangidin.  On  the  third  day  he  will  celebrate  again.  If  those 
celebrating  the  mangidin  are  very  rich,  it  is  necessary  to  celebrate  again 
on  the  fifth  day  and  to  kill  animals  for  the  people.  Then  it  is  necessary 
to  celebrate  again  on  the  sixth  day.  Then  to  celebrate  again  on  the 
eighth  day.  It  is  necessary  for  the  man  to  make  a  short  journey  to 
another  place  in  five  days  (after  the  last  celebration).  This  we  call 
baat.  When  he  returns,  it  is  necessary  to  kill  hogs  for  the  people,  and 
it  is  necessary  again  to  kill  hogs  the  fifth  day  afterwards. 

Duties  and  rights. — 32.  The  woman  must  obey  her  husband,  get 
camotes,  and  work  in  the  fields.  The  man  must  get  wood,  make  fences, 
build  the  house,  and  buy  the  clothing.  He  must  plow  the  rice  fields. 
The  woman  must  live  where  the  man  says. 

33.  The  man  takes  care  of  all  their  property.  If  the  woman's 
property  was  inherited  from  her  father,  the  man  can  not  sell  it  if  the 
woman  does  not  wish.  The  man  takes  care  of  the  working  of  the  rice 
fields  of  his  wife,  and  (says)  who  shall  work  (them) .  If  the  woman  has 
a  horse,  the  man  can  ride  it,  even  if  the  woman  does  not  wish  (it).  If 
the  woman  has  a  rice  field,  the  man  can  not  sell  it  if  the  woman  does  not 
so  desire,  but  he  can  sell  the  rice  which  it  produces.  If  they  quarrel 
about  their  property,  the  old  men  decide. 

34.  The  man  may  whip  his  wife  if  she  does  not  obey,  or  has  a  fault, 
or  does  not  do  her  work.^^^  The  man  can  not  whip  his  wife  if  she  has  no 
fault.  If  he  whips  his  wife  when  she  is  not  at  fault,  the  woman  may  get 
a  divorce. 

Remarriage. — 35.  If  a  man  dies,  his  wife  can  not  marry  for  one  year. 
If  she  marries  soon,  the  soul  of  her  (dead)  husband  will  kill  her.  The 
husband  can  not  marry  until  one  year  after  his  wife  dies.  Formerly 
it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  four  years.  The  widowed  woman  must 
wear  kulibau^^^  for  two  months.     If  she  does  not  do  so  she  will  have  sores. 


197  Wife   beating  is   not   common   among  the   Nabaloi.      The   author  has   never 
heard  of  a  single  instance. 

198  "White  cloth  with  a  black  border. 
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DIVORCE 

Causes. — 36.  Say  daki  mabodin  ja  isinatoi  asauwato;  num  agtodagan 
ja  amina  obdato,  no  makiachol  ni  sabadi'n  daki,  no  agmakeian  chi 
balicha,  tan  num  mabakal. 

37.  Mabodin  ja  isina  ni  bii  i  asauwato  ;  num  agtodagan  amina 
obdato,  ono  bachasan  ni  daki  ji  anchi  makabul,  ono  mabakal  i  daki. 
No  mabii  i  daki,  agmobadin  ja  isina  ni  bii,  mani  sutan  kanshat  ni  daki. 

38.  No  achi  anak,  ono  amarakas,  ono  eraka  matay  ja  amin,  suta 
daki  ono  bii  mabodin  ja  mansina.  No  sinachiium  guaray  tagtaginap 
ni  daki  ono  bii  ja  ngauau,  jut  numnumto  i  agpian  ni  kalaching  i  pakie- 
ianto  sonan  asauwato.  Suta  dalaki,  chaka  i  dintug  ji  mansijan  era. 
No  tagtaginapan  ni  daki  ono  bii  ji  guara  minmutok  chi  balicha  ji  in- 
datoi  katabcha,  ono  ikaman,  tan  piniketo'n  impanchuato,  masapol  ja 
mansijan  era. 

39.  No  inpaachum  siita  bii  ni  sabadi'n  daki  niinta  anung  i  pangi- 
dincha,  suta  asauwato  ankun  agtoamta  anung  i  pangidincha,  agmabodin 
ja  isinato.  No  guara  too  ja  inaychum  era  niinta  nangilin,  agmabodin 
ja  makikan  niinta  apag  chi  nangilin.     No  kanunto  mabajabajang. 

Allotment  of  children  and  property. — 40.  No  guara  anakcha,  siita 
dalakay  tan  biinatcha  i  manongtong  num  sepay  mangada'd  sikara. 
Siita  bii  i  mangada  i  ankokonting  ja  anak  ankun  sikatoi  nanbasiil. 
Siita  ankakambalug  chaka  tongtonga  num  sepa  onala,  num  chaka 
sochoto  ngoriichian  si  inacha. 

41.  Siita  guaguachay  i  alanto'n  aanak,  sikatoi  guaguacha  kokoacha; 
num  siita  sakay  ootek  i  toka  alan  kokoa.  Siita  dalaki  i  kaontongtong. 
No  anchi  anakcha,  sQta  bii  i  mangada  niinta  kokoa  ja  tauwidto,  tan 
siita  daki  alanto  ngo  siita  kokoa'n  tinauwidto.  Siita  achiiiima  kokoa 
chaka  paningus. 
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DIVORCE"' 

Causes. — 36.  A  man  can  divorce  his  wife  if  she  does  not  do  all  her 
work,  if  she  lies  with  another  man,  if  she  does  not  live  at  their  house, 
and  if  she  is  quarrelsome. 

37.  The  woman  can  divorce  her  husband  if  he  does  not  do  all  his 
work,  if  the  man  whips  her  when  she  is  not  at  fault,  or  if  the  man  is 
quarrelsome.  If  the  man  has  commerce  with  another  woman,  the 
woman  (his  wife)  can  not  divorce  him,  because  that  is  the  custom  of  a 
man. 

38.  If  there  are  no  children,  or  if  they  are  born  dead,  or  if  they  all 
die,  the  man  or  the  woman  can  get  a  divorce.  Sometimes  the  man  or 
the  woman  has  a  bad  dream,  and  he  thinks  the  souls  of  the  dead  do 
not  wish  him  to  remain  with  his  spouse.  The  old  men  decide  that  they 
shall  be  divorced.  If  the  man  or  woman  dreams  that  some  one  came 
to  their  house,  took  their  blanket  or  mat  and  tore  it  into  pieces,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  divorced. 

39.  If  the  woman  had  commerce  with  another  man  before  the 
mangidin,  her  husband  can  not  get  a  divorce,  although  he  did  not  know 
it  before  the  mangidin.  If  there  is  a  person  who  had  commerce  (with 
the  husband  or  wife)  before  (their)  mangidin,  he  does  not  eat  the  meat 
at  the  mangidin.     If  he  eats  it,  he  will  have  sores. 

Allotment  of  children  and  property. — 40.  If  there  are  children,  the 
old  men  and  near  relatives  decide  who  shall  have  charge  of  them. 2°" 
The  woman  keeps  the  small  children,  even  if  she  is  at  fault.  The  larger 
ones  decide  who  will  have  them,  but  they  generally  follow  the  mother. 

41.  The  more  children  (one)  takes,  the  more  property  he  (gets); 
but  the  other  gets  a  little  of  the  property.  The  old  men  decide.  If 
there  are  no  children,  the  woman  gets  the  property  which  she  inherited, 
and  the  man  gets  also  the  property  which  he  inherited.^"^  They  divide 
the  other  property^"^  equally. 

199  Divorces  are  very  common  among  the  Nabaloi.  At  least  half  the  people 
of  Kabayan  who  are  more  than  thirty-five  years  old  have  been  divorced.  Divorces 
will  doubtless  be  less  frequent  in  the  future  since  tlie  young  people  are  showing  a 
tendency  to  choose  their  own  spouses  and  to  disregard  the  betrothals  previously 
made  by  their  parents.  The  larger  proportion  of  divorces  occur  before  any  children 
are  born. 

200  I  know  of  no  cases  where  the  father  has  taken  any  of  the  children.  The 
only  question  the  old  men  and  relatives  really  have  to  decide  is  regarding  the 
division  of  property  and  the  payment  of  debts — especially  such  as  have  been  con- 
tracted for  the  celebration  of  the  mangidin  or  Jcalon. 

201  The  husband  and  ^vife  keep  their  property  separate  before  children  are  born. 
After  the  birth  of  children,  the  property  of  the  two  spouses  seems  to  be  more  or 
less  subject  to  a  partnership  arrangement. 

202  This  corresponds  to  the  provision  regarding  the  property  of  the  conjugal 
community  under  the  Spanish  civil  law. 
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PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN 

42.  Suta  ama  ono  Ina  mabodina  bachasancha  i  anakcha  num 
agmanongpal.  Suta  ama  ono  ina  anchi  mabodinancha  ja  onbuno  ono 
mangilako  ni  anakcha.  No  asauwan  ni  daki  i  bil  ja  guaray  anakto, 
suta  aanak  masapol  ja  tongpalancha.  No  asauwan  i  suta  daki  ja  guaray 
anakto,  masapol  ja  tongpalan  era  nunta  aanak  son  sikato. 

43.  Suta  ama  tan  ina  i  masapol  ja  onajoan  ni  anakcha  num  kokonting 
era.  No  agonkalapay  i  ama  tan  ina  ja  manobda,  masapol  ja  suta 
anakcha  i  onajoan  sikara  num  abitug  era. 

44.  No  tagibian  i  anak  ni  sabadi,  masapol  ja  sikatoi  tongpalan  ni 
nganga.  Suta  ama  tan  ina  nunta  tinagibicha,  anchi  bibiangcha  son 
sikato.  No  onoli  suta  nganga  son  amato  tan  inato,  sikara  makaamta 
son  sikato.  No  onoli  suta  nganga  son  amato  tan  inato,  sikara  makaamta 
nan  sikato. 

45.  No  anung  i  pangasauwa  ni  anakmi,  agmiaknan  ni  kokoa.  No 
mangasauwa  era  ji  maysia  era'd  asawara,  mika  akni  era  ni  kokoa.  No 
sinachuum  num  agonkalapay  i  ama  tan  ina  ja  manobda,  chaka  iakana 
amin  i  kokoachad  anakcha,  num  masapol  ja  tadakanan  era  ni  anakcha. 

LAND  AND  WATER 

46.  Suta  chaga  kokoa  nunta  too  ja  angobda  ni  pilmero.  Suta  too 
kakoato  suta  chaga  i  chaga  nan  amato  ono  apoto. 

47.  No  dagan  ni  too  i  payu  chi  chaga  ni  sabadi'n  too,  palabps  i 
achuntoso  ni  sakay  ja  tauan,  jut  odian  ni  maka  chaga.  Suta  too  ja 
nandaga  ni  payu,  alantoi  amin  suta  pagui  ja  inachunto  ni  pimero'n 
tauan. 

48.  No  achinan  ni  too  i  payu  ji  dintugan  ni  inpanama  ja  payu  ni 
sabadi'n  too  suta  payu,  suta  too  ja  nangchun,  mabodin  ja  apitanto  suta 
pagui  num  alan  ni  maka  payii  i  kagachtia. 

49.  Suta  too  ja  apangdu'n  angolokol  ni  chanom,  sikatoi  makakokoa. 
No  kinodokol  ni  too  i  amin  ja  chanom  chi  padok  ji  guaray  sadadi'n 
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PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN 

42.  The  father  and  mother  can  chastise  their  children  if  they  do  not 
obey.^°^  The  father  or  mother  can  not  kill  or  sell  their  children.  If 
the  man  marries  a  woman  who  has  children,  the  children  must  obey 
(him).  If  a  man  who  has  children  marries,  the  children  must  obey 
(his  wife). 

43.  The  father  or  mother  must  support  their  children  while  they  are 
small.  When  the  father  and  mother  are  too  old  to  work,  it  is  necessary 
for  their  children  to  support  them  if  they  are  poor. 

44.  If  a  child  is  adopted^"''  by  another  (person),  it  is  necessary  for  the 
child  to  obey  him.  The  father  and  mother  before  it  was  adopted  have 
no  control  over  it.  If  the  child  returns  to  its  father  and  mother,  they 
take  charge  of  it. 

45.  Before  our  children  marry,  we  do  not  give  them  property. 
When  they  marry  and  live  with  their  wives,  we  give  them  property. 
Sometimes  when  the  father  and  mother  are  too  old  to  work,  they  give 
all  their  property  to  their  children,  but  their  children  must  support  them. 

LAND  AND  WATER 

46.  The  land  is  the  property  of  the  person  who  works  it  first.^"^ 
The  man  owns  the  land  (which  was)  the  land  of  his  father  or  ancestor. 

47.  If  a  man  makes  a  rice  field  on  the  land  of  another  man,  he  is 
permitted  to  use  it  one  year  and  then  he  (must)  return  (it)  to  the  owner 
of  the  land.  The  man  who  made  the  field  gets  all  the  palm/"^  it  pro- 
duces the  first  year. 

48.  If  a  man  is  cultivating  a  rice  field,  and  it  is  decided  by  the 
impanama  that  the  rice  field  belongs  to  another  man,  the  man  who  plant- 
ed it  can  harvest  the  rice,  but  he  must  give  the  owner  of  the  field  half. 

49.  The  man  who  first  makes  a  ditch  for  water  is  its  owner.^"^  If 
a  person  has  used  all  the  water  of  a  brook,  and  there  is  another  who 

203  The  Nabaloi  are  very  lenient  with  their  children,  and  rarely  punish  them 
severely. 

204  There  is  no  ceremony  connected  with  adoption,  but  a  large  number  of 
Nabaloi  children  live  with  others  than  their  parents.  If  a  poor  man  has  many 
children,  some  of  them  live  either  vnth  relatives  or  with  some  rich  man.  Even  a 
wealthy  person  who  has  a  number  of  children  will  sometimes  send  one  of  them 
to  another  wealthy  person  to  rear.  The  one  with  whom  the  child  lives  is  regarded 
as  in  loco  parentis. 

205  Ownership  of  land  said  to  have  been  once  planted  in  camotes  is  recognized, 
although  it  has  neither  been  cultivated  nor  fenced  at  any  time  during  the  last 
three  generations.     Ownership  of  timber  land  is  not  recognized  around  Kabayan. 

206  Eice  on  the  stalk. 

207  The  large  irrigation  ditches  are  generally  the  joint  property  of  a  number  of 
owners.  The  Nabaloi  have  very  little  trouble  with  each  other  over  their  land,  but 
disputes  concerning  water  for  irrigation  are  frequent. 
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too  ja  mandaga  ni  payu  ji  isokdatto  i  kolokol  nadto  achaan,  iakan  ni 
inpanama  i  chanom  nodta  mapangduna  kolokol. 

INHERITANCE 

50.  No  mat!  i  daki  suta  asauwato  alanto'n  amina  tinawldto  nan 
amato  ono  bunato.  Jut  suta  achuuma  kokoa  ni  daki  insilingcha. 
No  guara  anakto  suta  abayan  i  bingayan  ni  anakto.  No  anchi  anakto, 
suta  amato  tan  Inato  num  mobiday  era,  sikara  i  onala  ni  kokoato.  No 
atay  i  amato  tan  Inato  ji  guara  agl,  stita  agi  ja  guara  anakcha,  sikara 
mandasin  ja  mangida  i  kokoato,  num  suta  achuum  ootek  i  alancha. 
Suta  ama  ono  agl  agmabodin  idakocha  i  payu,  num  masapol  ja  baybay- 
ancha  suta  anak  ni  agi  ni  atl.  Mobadin  ja  idakocha  suta  achuuma 
kokoa,  num  kawancha  i  sinapolancha  jut  mansilbi  ni  anak. 

51.  No  anchi  anakto,  amato,  inato,  apoto,  aglto  ono  anakcha; 
alan  suta  pangamaanto  ono  panginaanto  tan  anakcha  i  kokoato.  No 
mati  i  sakay  ja  pangamaanto  ono  panginaanto  ji  guara  anakcha'n 
bibiag,  alan  nunta  anakcha  suta  kokoacha  ja  kojun  amacha  ono  inacha. 
No  anchi  bunatto  nayasop,  suta  nabtan  ja  bunatto  imangada  ni  kokoa. 

52.  No  matI  i  too  ja  guara  anak,  suta  kapangotoanan  ja  bil  ono 
daki  amandasin  ni  tauwid  sinachuum.  Suta  aanak  i  daki  tan  bll 
imayingus  ni  payu.  Amandasin  i  dadaki  ni  animal,  num  amandasin 
ngoi  blbll  ni  pilak.  Suta  aanak  ja  tagibi  makeda  era  ni  kokoa,  num 
agmayingus  nunta  anak  ni  ati.  No  chakal  i  kakoato,  suta  anakto'd 
sakay  ja  bli  makeda  ni  ootek,  num  aligua'n  payu. 

53.  Suta  assauwato  agmangada  ni  tauwid  ni  daki,  num  kagachua 
nunta  sinapolancha'n  san  asauwa,  sikato  makeda.  Ngoruchian  suta 
asauwa  ni  bii  mangada  ni  bali.  Num  suta  bll  guara  anakto  sabadi'n 
daki,  sikara  agmabodin  ja  makeda  era  nunta  kokoa  ja  inatngancha, 
num  agmobadincha  ja  mangada  nunta  kakoa  ja  tauwid  ja  atl. 

54.  No  makchung  i  siling  chaka  bingayay  kokoa.  No  agontolok 
i  aanak,  kabingayan  dalakay  i  kokoa. 


I 
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makes  a  rice  field  and  makes  a  ditch  above  the  old  one  the  impanama 
will  give  the  water  to  the  one  who  had  the  first  ditch. 

INHERITANCE 

50.  If  a  man  dies,  his  wife  will  get  all  she  inherited  from  her  father 
or  relatives.  Then  some  of  the  man's  property  will  be  used  for  siling}^^ 
If  he  has  children,  what  is  left  will  be  divided  among  them.  If  there 
are  no  children,  his  father  and  mother,  if  alive,  get  his  property.  If 
his  father  and  mother  are  dead  and  he  has  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
brothers  and  sisters  who  have  children  will  get  the  larger  part  of  his 
property;  but  the  others  will  get  a  little.  The  parents  or  brothers  and 
sisters  can  not  sell  the  rice  fields,  but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  for 
the  children  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  dead  man.  They  can 
sell  other  property,  but  they  must  keep  what  they  receive  (for  it),  and 
give  it  to  the  children. 

51.  If  there  are  no  children,  father,  mother,  grandparents,  brothers 
or  sisters,  or  their  children,  uncles  or  aunts  or  their  children  will  get  the 
property.  If  an  uncle  or  aunt  who  has  children  living  is  dead,  the 
children  will  get  the  property  which  would  have  been  the  property  of 
their  father  or  mother.  If  there  are  no  near  relatives,  the  distant  rela- 
tives get  the  property .^"^ 

52.  When  a  person  who  has  children  dies,  the  oldest  boy  or  girl 
sometimes  gets  more  of  the  inheritance.  The  children,  male  and  female, 
get  the  same  (value)  of  rice  fields.  The  boys  get  more  animals,  and 
the  girls  get  more  money.  The  adopted  children  get  a  part  of  the  pro- 
perty, but  not  the  same  (amount)  as  the  children  of  the  dead  man.  If 
there  is  much  property,  the  children  by  another  woman  get  a  little,  but 
no  rice  fields. 

53.  The  spouse  does  not  get  any  of  the  inheritance  of  the  person, 
but  she  does  receive  half  of  what  they  earned  while  married.  The  wife 
generally  gets  the  house.  If  the  woman  (wife)  has  had  children  by 
another  man,  they  (the  children)  can  get  the  part  of  the  property  which 
they  helped  to  earn;  but  they  can  not  get  the  property  which  the  dead 
man  inherited. 

54.  When  the  siling  has  ended,  they  divide  the  property.  If  the 
children  do  not  agree,  the  old  men  divide  the  property. 


208  A  very  expensive  ceremony  celebrated  after  a  person  dies  but  before  lie  is 
buried.     See  part  IV. 

209  The  Nabaloi  inheritance  law  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  property 
should  go  to  the  next  generation.  Parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  uncles  and 
aunts  may  hold  it  in  trust  only. 
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55.  No  guaguachay  alan  niinta  sakay  ja  kokoa  nan  amacha  ni 
kabidayto  ja  ootek  i  alan  i  achuum,  guaguacha  atngi  moan  i  alan  niinta 
achuum  num  mat!  si  amacha. 

56.  Suta  bagaan  agmabodin  makeda  ni  kokoa.  No  sinachuum 
suta  okob  mabodin  ja  makeda  ni  kokoa  num  mati  suta  apocha  num 
bilang  i  baknang. 

Wills. — 57.  No  ikwan  nunta  too  ni  kabidayto  ji  pamosoto'n  amina 
kokoato  ni  sakay  ja  anakto  num  mati,  agmabodin  ja  mosanto  num 
guara  agito.     Idintug  ni  dalakay  ji  makeda  suta  achuum.     Agmabodin 
ikwan  ni  too  num  sepay  mangada  ni  kokoato  num  matay,  num  mika. 
sochota  suta  kadauian. 

58.  No  mati  suta  asauwa  ni  bii,  bingiancha  kokoato  ingus  kokoa  ni 
daki. 

DAMAGE  TO  PROPERTY 

59.  Say  too  num  maptung  i  alad  ni  omato,  jut  no  madasin  i  animal 
ni  sakay  ja  too,  jut  no  chachalanchay  pagui,  dokto  ono  abua,  say 
makakojun  ni  animal  masapola  baychantoi  apilchi.  No  aligua'n 
sigud  i  alad  agtobaychan.  Suta  dalakay  ikwancha  num  piga  i  bay- 
chanto. 

60.  No  poalan  ni  too  i  ball  ni  sabadi'n,  numnumancha'n  basulto, 
masapola  baychanto.  No  poalanto  ja  chisgrasia,  numnumancha'n 
aligua'n  basulto,  agmasapol  baychanto.  Say  anak  ni. sakay  ja  too  ji 
poalantoi  ball  ni  achuum,  agmasapola  baychanto. 

61.  No  onbolos  i  kabadjo  ni  sakay  ja  too  ji  bunoantoi  ni  kabadjo 
ni  sabadi'n  too,  agtobaychan. 

62.  No  bunoan  ni  aso  ni  sakay  ja  too  i  kalneroni  achuum,  say 
makakojun  ni  aso  agmasapola  baychantoi  kalnero,  no  abunoi  aso.  No 
agtokosto  ja  mabunoi  aso,  masapola  baychan.  Sedan  ni  too  i  aso'n 
mabuno. 

CONTRACTS 

Purchase  and  sale. — 63.  No  maydakoi  payu,  kitaka  mangada  ni 
tapuy.     Mangodop  ni  too'n  makiinom.    Amaykwan  ni  too  i  kabalin 
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55.  If  one  has  received  much  of  the  father's  property  while  he  was 
Uving,  and  the  others  received  little,  when  the  father  dies  the  others  will 
receive  the  larger  part. 

56.  Slaves^^"  could  not  get  any  property.  Sometimes  household 
servants  receive  a  part  of  the  property  when  their  master  dies,  if  he  is  rich. 

Wills.'^^^ — 57.  If  a  man  while  alive  says  that  he  will  give  all  of  his 
property  to  one  of  his  children  when  he  dies,  he,  (the  legatee),  can  not 
take  it  if  there  are  brothers  and  sisters.  It  would  be  decided  by  the 
old  men  that  the  other  (children)  should  get  a  part.  A  man  can  not 
say  who  will  get  his  property  when  he  dies,  but  we  follow  the  custom  law. 

58.  If  the  wife  dies,  they  divide  her  property  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  property  of  the  husband. 

DAMAGE  TO  PROPERTY 

59.  If  a  person  (has)  a  good  fence  (around)  his  field  and  an  animal 
belonging  to  another  person  breaks  in  and  destroys  rice,  camotes,  or 
gabi,  the  owner  of  the  animal  must  pay  the  damage.  If  his  fence  is 
not  good  he  is  not  paid.     The  old  men  say  how  much  shall  be  paid. 

60.  If  a  person  burns  the  house  of  another  and  it  is  thought  to  be 
his  fault,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  pay.  If  he  burns  it  by  accident  and 
they  think  it  is  not  his  fault,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  pay.  (If) 
the  child  of  one  man  burns  the  house  of  another,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay. 

61.  If  the  horse  of  one  person  gets  loose  and  kills  another  person's 
horse,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay. 

62.  If  one  person's  dog  kills  another  person's  sheep,  the  owner  of 
the  dog  does  not  have  to  pay  for  the  sheep,  if  the  dog  is  killed. ^^^  If 
he  is  not  willing  to  have  the  dog  killed,  it  is  necessary  to  pay.  The  dog 
which  is  killed  is  used  for  food  by  the  people. 

CONTRACTS 

Purchase  and  sale. — 63.  When  a  rice  fiekP^^  is  sold  we  get  tapuy. 
The  people  gather  together  to  drink.     The  people  are  told  about  the 


210  It  is  not  probable  that  any  slaves  are  held  by  the  Nabaloi  at  present. 

211  Probably  the  first  written  will  ever  made  by  a  Nabaloi  was  drawn  up  by 
the  author  in  February,  1917,  for  Akop,  a  rich  Igorot  living  near  Bagnio.  He 
has  been  married  twice  and  had  seventeen  children.  His  purpose  in  making  the 
will  was  to  protect  the  children  by  his  second  wife. 

212  About  ten  years  ago  the  author  owned  a  flock  of  sheep  in  Kabayan.  One 
of  them  was  killed  by  a  dog  belonging  to  one  of  the  wealthy  Igorot.  The  Igorot 
took  possession  of  the  dead  sheep  and  brought  the  dog,  which  he  proposed  to  kill 
and  give  in  exchange,  stating  that  this  was  the  Tcadauian. 

213  Rice  fields  are  seldom  if  ever  sold  except  when  the  o^vner  dies,  and  does  not 
leave  enough  personal  property  for  siling. 
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ni  tolag,  say  kamon  guaray  bakal  numakay,  stita  too'n  kayittayo'n 
anginom  ni  tapuy  taksiancha,  num  tongtongan  ni  dalakay.  No  bayag 
num.  guaray  maydako'n  kabadjo,  noang,  baka,  ono  kampolni  mika 
dagay  ingis  ngiay,  num  niman  mika  pasing  num  mandako  dami'n  payu 
bangut. 

64.  No  idakomi  i  kabadjo,  noang,  baka  ono  kuchil,  no  onong  suta 
animal  notda  dagad  ngoruchian,  suta  angilako  mangikan  ni  guanut 
nunta  anomkal.  No  paniakantoi  guanut  nunta  anomkal,  kwanto, 
"Alan  iay  guanut  ja  awatanmoso  nunta  binomkalmo'n  baka,  jut 
niman  sikam  i  makaamta." 

65.  No  idakoi  ni  too  aligua'n  kojunto,  masapol  ja  iolitoi  bayadto 
nunta  anomkal.  No  idakoi  too  i  animal  ji  amtato'n  amansakit  ji 
agtoikwan  ni  manomkal,  stita  anomkal  mabodin  ja  iolito,  jut  odiantoi 
bay ad. 

Gifts. — 66.  No  guara  iakan  ni  too  kampolni  sabadi,  toka  iakan  ni 
kanshat,  ji  mabayag  ji  pianto'n  adian,  mabodin  ja  pasingto,  ankun 
nakchung  ja  inda  nunta  sabadi'n  too. 

Leases. — 67.  Kadauian  ni  olaolay  num  payisoi  payu  para  kagachua 
ni  pagui.  No  sigud  i  payu,  suta  mangiso,  sikatoi  makaampta  ni  pin- 
adag.  No  ngaau,  suta  makako  jun  ni  payu  i  makaamta  pinadag. 
Suta  mangiso,  sikatoi  makaamta  ni  noang  tan  diminta.  No  suta 
makakojun  ni  payu  i  makaamta  ni  noang,  suta  mangiso  baychantoi 
abangto.  Suta  mangiso  masapola  idaucha  i  kagachua  ni  pagui  chima 
bali  ni  makakojim.  Agkami  mangiso  ni  payu  ja  para  pilak.  Agkami 
mangiso  ni  paj^u  num  bidang  ni  taynayan.  Kamika  mangiso  olaolay 
ja  kagachua  ni  pagui. 

68.  Agkami  mangiso  ni  doktoan.  Sinachuum  mika  patanum  ni 
abitug  i  dokto  chi  chagami,  num  acha  era  manbayad. 

Debts  and  interest. — 69.  Nuntan  da  no  angotong  i  too  ni  sampolo'n 
pesos,  masapola  manbayad  ni  tado'n  pesos  ni  tinauan  ja  patang.  No 
agnanbayad  ni  tado'n  pesos  ni  pilmero'n  tauan,  no  maysanara  tauan, 
otangto  moan  it  ado'n  pesos  ja  patang  ni  suta  sampolo  pesos,  jut  pesos 
moan  ja  patang  nunta  tado'n  pesos  agtobinaychan.  No  masachat  suta 
sampolo'n  pesos  ni  chua'n  polo'n  pesos,  ankun  agbaychan  agcha  din- 
ataan  moan.  Niman  no  paotangmi  sampolo'n  pesos,  pesos  tan  salapi 
niabos  i  patang  ni  maka  tauan  ta,  guara  dintug  ni  Amerikano  niman. 

70.  No  bayag  kamon  otangan  ni  too  i  sakay,  i  tongtongancha  i 
inpanama  say  achuuma  kokoato  mabodin  ja  panbayjadto,  num  niman 
guaradintug  ni  Amerikano.  Agmi  alan  ni  kokoa  ni  achuum  niman 
ankun  guara  otongcha.  Nuntanda  no  mangotan  i  too  ji  tongtongancha 
ji   manbijad,    no   agkosto   ja   manbayad,    tongtongancha   achuum   ja 
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agreement  so  that  if  there  is  a  quarrel  afterwards,  the  people  who  were 
our  companions  drinking  the  tapuy  will  be  witnesses  if  the  old  men  decide. 
Long  ago  if  carabaos,  cattle,  horses,  or  anything  was  sold,  we  did  like 
this,  but  now  we  do  so  only  when  we  sell  rice  fields. 

64.  When  we  sell  horses,  carabaos,  cattle,  or  pigs,  if  the  animals  are 
to  remain  at  the  same  place,  the  seller  gives  a  rope  to  the  buyer.  While 
he  is  giving  the  rope  to  the  buyer,  he  says,  "I  give  you  this  rope  to  show 
that  you  have  bought  the  cattle  and  (that)  now  you  control  them."^^* 

65.  If  a  person  sells  other  than  his  own  property,  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  return  the  price  to  the  buyer.  If  a  person  sells  an  animal  which 
he  knows  is  sick,  and  does  not  tell  the  buyer,  the  buyer  may  return  it 
and  get  back  the  price. 

Gifts. — 66.  If  a  man  gives  anything  to  another  as  a  gift,  and  long 
afterwards  he  wants  to  take  it  back,  he  can  do  so,  even  if  the  other  man 
has  taken  it. 

Leases. — 67.  (It  has  been)  the  custom  always  to  rent  rice  fields  for 
half  of  the  palay.  If  the  rice  field  is  good,  the  renter  will  furnish  the 
seed.  If  it  is  poor,  the  owner  of  the  rice  field  furnishes  the  seed.  The 
renter  furnishes  the  carabao  and  tools.  If  the  owner  of  the  field  fur- 
nishes the  carabao,  the  renter  must  pay  for  its  hire.  The  renter  must 
take  half  of  the  palay  to  the  house  of  the  owner.  We  never  rent  rice 
fields  for  money.  We  do  not  rent  rice  fields  for  a  certain  number  of 
bundles  (of  palay).     We  rent  always  for  half  the  palay. 

68.  We  do  not  rent  camote  fields.  Sometimes  we  let  the  poor  people 
plant  camotes  on  our  land,  but  they  do  not  pay. 

Debts  and  interest. — 69.  Formerly,  if  a  man  owed  ten  pesos,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  pay  three  pesos  a  year  for  interest.  If  he  did  not 
pay  the  three  pesos  the  first  year,  the  next  year  he  owed  again  the  three 
pesos,  interest  for  the  ten  pesos,  and  a  peso  again  interest  for  the  three 
pesos  he  did  not  pay.  When  the  ten  pesos  increased  to  twenty  pesos, 
although  it  was  not  paid,  it  did  not  increase  again.  Now  if  we  lend 
ten  pesos,  one  peso  and  a  half  only  is  the  interest  for  one  year,  because 
there  is  the  law  of  the  Americans  now. 

70.  Long  ago  if  a  man  owed  another,  the  impanama  would  decide 
that  some  of  his  property  could  be  taken  for  payment,  but  now  there 
is  the  law  of  the  Americans.  Now  we  do  not  take  the  property  of 
others,  even  if  they  owe  us.  Formerly  when  a  person  owed  a  debt  and 
the  tongtong  decided  that  he  should  pay,  if  he  did  not  want  to  pay,  they 

21*  It  seems  to  be  a  principle  of  Nabaloi  custom  law  that  title  is  not  vested  in 
the  buyer  until  payment  in  full  has  been  made.  At  any  time  before  payment  has 
been  completed,  the  vendor,  after  returning  what  he  has  received,  has  the  right 
to  demand  the  return  of  the  thing  sold. 
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mamotos  ni  mangida  ni  kokoata  ja  iakan  ni  too  ja  angotanganto.  No 
anchi  kokoato  ni  too  ja  mabodina  maada,  panobda  j  a  too  ja  angotanganto 
inkud  nakchung  i  otangto.  No  abadug  i  otang,  kolang  i  obdato  ja 
panbajadto  ja  amin,  num  i  baychan  i  patangto  pilmero. 

71.  No  too  guara  otangto  ji  mati,  masapol  ja  baychan  ni  anakto. 
No  anchi  pilakcha,  ono  ngaranto  ja  panbayad,  manobdacha  ja  pan- 
bayjadcha.  Nuntan  da  eraka  manobda  ni  chakada  tauan,  num  niman 
eraka  ondau  chi  Baguio.  Nuntan  da  say  inpanama,  chaka  padita  i 
manobda  tan  manbayjad  ni  otongcha,  num  niman  guara  dintug  ni 
Amerikano. 

72.  No  manobday  too  ni  achuun  ja  mabayjag  ni  otangto,  suta 
angatonganto  masapol  aknanto  i  kanunto,  kobal,.  katab,  tan  tobako. 


HOMICIDE 

73.  Nuntanda  no  bunoan  i  sakay  ja  too  i  sabadi'n  too,  ji  anchi 
basul  nunta  too  abuno,  suta  bimuno  chaka  bachasa,  jut  chaka  ibayjat. 
Sinachuum  chaka  pansowi,  ono  iikutcha'd  takday.  No  sinachuum 
chaka  ibayjat  chi  panga  ni  kayu,  tan  no  sinachuum  chaka  ibayjat  chi 
baU  ja  disang.  Asancha  apasa  num  chachani  mati.  Jut  sekatancha, 
jut  ibayjatcha'd  panga  ni  kayu  ni  kobal  ono  guanut.  No  ati  apascha 
jut  inosalcha  jut  sinidingancha. 

74.  No  bunoan  ni  too  i  sabadi  ji  bimusol  suta  abuno,  tano  sikatoi 
apangdu  ja  anat  onbtino  suta  too'n  amuno  ni  sabadi,  i  makaampta  ni 
amin  ja  siling,  num  sikato  agmachosa. 

75.  No  manbakal  i  chadwa'n  too  ji  busolcha'n  chtia  ji  bunoan  sakay 
i  sakay,  suta  maka  buno,  chaka  ibayjat  inkato'd  mati. 

76.  No  manbakal  i  chadwa'n  too'n  abotung,  ji  bunoan  sakay  i  sakay, 
chaka  ibayjat  inkato'd  mati. 

77.  No  ondau  i  too'd  bah  ni  sabadi'n  too  ji  bakalanto  siita  maka 
bali,  ji  biinoan  nunta  maka  bah,  agcha  chimosa,  num  sikatoi  maka- 
ampta ni  sihng. 

78.  No  bunoan  ni  too  i  amato,  inato,  ono  anakto,  amachsa  ngoru- 
chian  ja  ingistoi  pamiinoto  ni  sabadi. 


\ 
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ordered  others  to  take  (some  of)  his  property  and  give  it  to  the  person 
he  owed.  If  the  person  had  no  property  which  could  be  taken,  they 
caused  him  to  work  for  the  man  he  owed  until  (payment  of)  his  debt 
was  completed.  If  his  debt  was  large  and  his  work  was  not  enough  to 
pay  it  all,  he  paid  the  interest  first. 

71.  If  a  man  who  had  a  debt  died  it  was.  necessary  for  his  children 
to  pay  (it).^^^  If  they  had  no  money  or  anything  (else)  to  pay,  they 
worked  for  (its)  payment.  Formerly  they  worked  many  years,  but 
now  they  go  to  Baguio.  Formerly  the  impanama  forced  (debtors)  to 
work  and  pay  their  debts,  but  now  there  is  the  law  of  the  Americans. ^^^ 

72.  If  a  man  works  for  another  a  long  time  for  his  debts,  the  creditor 
must  furnish  him  his  food,  breech-clouts,  blankets,  and  tobacco. 

HOMICIDE 

73.  Formerly  if  a  man  killed  another  man,  and  the  man  killed  was 
not  at  fault,  the  man  doing  the  killing  was  whipped  and  then  hanged. 
Sometimes  they  hanged  him  feet  up,  or  they  tied  the  rope  to  his  arms. 
Sometimes  they  hanged  him  to  the  limb  of  a  tree  and  sometimes  they 
hanged  him  in  a  house  which  was  not  occupied.  They  took  him  down 
when  he  was  almost  dead.  Then  they  tied  his  neck  and  hanged  him  on 
the  limb  of  a  tree  with  a  breech-clout  or  rope.  When  (he  was)  dead 
they  took  him  down  and  put  him  in  the  asaV-^''  and  celebrated  the  siling. 

74.  If  a  man  killed  another  man,  and  the  man  killed  was  at  fault 
because  he  was  the  first  to  try  to  kill  the  man  who  did  the  killing,  (the 
slayer)  furnished  everything  for  the  siling,  but  was  not  punished. 

75.  If  two  men  fought  and  they  were  both  at  fault,  and  one  killed 
the  other,  they  hanged  the  one  doing  the  killing  until  he  was  dead. 

76.  If  two  drunken  men  fought,  and  one  killed  the  other,  they  hanged 
the  slayer  until  he  was  dead. 

77.  If  a  man  went  to  the  house  of  another  man  and  fought  and  killed 
the  owner  of  the  house,  they  did  not  punish  him;  but  he  furnished  the 
siling. 

78.  If  a  man  killed  his  father,  mother,  or  child,  he  was  punished 
just  the  same  as  if  he  had  killed  another  (person). 


215  According  to  the  Nabaloi  custom  law,  there  is  no  statute  of  limitation  which 
runs  against  a  debt  once  contracted.  Some  Nabaloi  claim  payment  of  debts  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  contracted  in  favor  of  their  great-great-grandfathers. 

216  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Nabaloi  were  more  successful  in  enforcing  pay- 
ment of  alleged  debts  before  American  laws  became  operative  than  they  have  been 
since. 

A  record  of  debts  due  was  formerly  kept  by  a  system  of  notches  made  with  a 
iolo  over  the  door. 

217  Death  chair.     See  the  account  of  the  siling  in  part  IV. 
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79.  No  onan  ni  too  i  asauwato  ja  amakeachol  chi  sabadi'n  daki, 
ji  bunoanto  suta  sabadi'n  daki  nQntana  tiempo,  agmachosa.  No 
bunoanto  asauwato,  agmachosa.  Agmasapol  ja  mangakan  ni  gastos 
ja  para  siling  nunta'n  sabadi'n  too  ono  asauwato. 

80.  No  agtobuno  suta  asauwato  tan  sabadi'n  daki  nuntana  tiempo, 
ji  mabajag  sikatoi  bunoa,  chaka  ibayjat  inkato'd  mati.  No  orian  i 
too  i  asauwato  ja  amakeachol  chi  sabadi'n  daki,  ji  bunoanto  era  nuntana 
tiempo,  agmachosa,  tap  amanbungut  ni  basul  nan  asauwato.  Satan 
i  toka  panangauwi.     No  mabayag  asanto  bunoa,  toka  dibki  ni  bungutto. 

81.  No  onan  ni  bli  i  asauwato  ja  amakeachol  chi  sabadi'n  bii,  ji 
bunoantoi  asauwato  tan  suta  sabadi'n  bii  nuntana  tiempo,  agmachosa. 
Agmiampta  i  bii  ja  onbuno  i  asauwato  tap  inkeachol  ni  sabadi'n  bii. 

82.  No  bunoan  ni  too'd  Kabayan  i  too'd  sabadi'n  ili  ja  suta  akkayjum 
chi  Kabayan,  suta  tongtong  chi  Kabayan,  dimau  nodtan  era.  Suta 
tongtong  chi  Kabayan  tan  tongtong  chi  sabadi'n  ili  nantongtong  era. 
No  i  Kabayan  i  naka  basul,  chaka  ibayjat  chi  sabadi'n  ili.  Suta  too'n 
naybayjat  ono  ikabayan  anchi  chaka  iakan  ja  ankun  kampolni  chi 
bunat  ni  ati.  Anchi  chaka  iakan  ni  too  nodta  sabadi'n  ili.  Ankun 
Baknang  suta  bimuno  ni  sabadi,  chaka  ibayjat  ngoruchian.  Agmabodin 
ja  baychantoi  biag  nunta  ati  chi  bunatto  ono  too,  num  baychanto  suta 
siling. 

83.  No  bunoan  ni  too  i  sabadi,  ji  agkosto  nunta  bunat  ni  ati  ja 
machosa,  agmachosa,  num  sikatoi  makaampta  niinta  siling  ni  ati. 

84.  No  bunoan  iKabayan  i  too'd  sabadi'n  Ili  ja  aliguan  kayjum 
ni  iKabayan,  suta  too  nakabiino,  agchosaan  ni  iKayaban  ankun 
basulto.  No  guaray  ondau  ali'n  too  nodta  sabadi'n  ili  ja  maypangkup 
sikatoi,  kabakala  era  ni  iKabayan. 

85.  No  biinoan  ni  too'd  sabadi'n  ili  ja  aligua'n  kayjum  ni  iKabayan, 
i  too'd  Kabayan,  ji  achidan  ni  iKabayan;  suta  atakto  ono  kayangto 
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79.  If  a  man  saw  his  wife  lying  with  another  man  and  killed  the 
other  man  at  the  time,  he  was  not  punished.  If  he  killed  his  wife,  he 
was  not  punished. ^^^  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  furnish  the  expenses 
of  the  siling  for  the  other  man  or  his  wife. 

80.  If  he  did  not  kill  his  wife  and  the  other  man  at  the  time,  but 
killed  them  long  afterwards,  the  people  hanged  him  until  he  was  dead. 
If  a  person  saw  his  wife  lying  with  another  man  and  killed  them  at  the 
time,  he  was  not  punished,  because  he  would  be  very  angry  at  the  fault 
of  his  wife.  That  would  make  him  insane.  If  long  afterwards  he  should 
do  the  killing,  he  should  have  forgotten  his  anger. 

81.  If  a  woman  saw  her  husband  lying  with  another  woman  and 
killed  her  husband  and  the  other  woman  at  the  time,  she  was  not  punish- 
ed. We  do  not  know  of  a  woman  who  killed  her  husband  because  he 
slept  with  another  woman. 

82.  If  a  person  of  Kabayan  killed  a  person  of  another  town  which 
was  friendly  to  Kabayan,  the  tongtong  of  Kabayan  went  there.  The 
tongtong  of  Kabayan  and  the  tongtong  of  the  other  town  decided.  If 
the  inhabitant  of  Kabayan  was  at  fault,  they  hanged  him  in  the  other 
town.  (Neither)  the  man  who  was  hanged  nor  the  inhabitants  of 
Kabayan  gave  anything  to  the  relatives  of  the  dead  man.  They  did 
not  give  (anything)  to  the  people  of  the  other  town.  Even  if  the  person 
killing  the  other  (was)  a  rich  man,  they  hanged  him  just  the  same.  He 
could  not  pay  for  the  life  of  the  dead  (person)  to  his  relatives  or  (to) 
the  people,  but  he  paid  for  his  siling. 

83.  If  a  man  killed  another  man  and  the  relatives  of  the  dead  (man) 
did  not  wish  that  he  be  punished,  he  was  not  punished,  but  he  bore  the 
expense  of  the  siling  of  the  dead  person.^''' 

84.  If  an  inhabitant  of  Kabayan  killed  a  person  of  another  town 
which  was  not  friendly  to  Kabayan,  the  person  who  did  the  killing  was 
not  punished  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kabayan,  if  he  were  at  fault.  If  the 
people  of  the  other  town  came  here  to  capture  him,  they  would  fight  with 
the  inhabitants -of  Kabayan. 

85.  If  a  Kabayan  person  was  killed  by  a  man  of  another  town  which 
was  not  friendly  to  Kabayan,  and  he  (the  murderer)  was  captured  by 

218  Adultery  among  Nabaloi  women  is  not  common.  The  old  men  say  that  it 
was  even  more  rare  in  former  times,  since  the  men  always  killed  their  wives  if 
they  were  unfaithful,  but  that  now  they  only  divorce  them. 

219  With  the  exception  of  acts  which  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole — such  as  violations  of  taboos,  etc. — it  seems  that  crimes  have 
always  been  regarded  by  the  Nabaloi  as  private  rather  than  public  offenses.  If 
the  injured  party  does  not  want  the  criminal  punished,  he  is  not  punished.  The 
only  action  taken  by  the  community  is  to  assist  the  injured  party  to  inflict  punish- 
ment according  to  the  custom  law.  Tt  is  very  difficult  even  now  for  the  Nabaloi 
to  understand  why  the  Provincial  Fiscal  sometimes  insists  on  preferring  charges 
after  the  matter  has  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  injured  party. 
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i  pamunora'n  sikato.  Jut  no  chakal  i  chanom,  chaka  itabok  i  bak- 
dangto'd  chanom.  No  mamtekda'd  Ilito,  ji  agiekan  ni  kaydianto  ni 
iKabayan,  kabakala  ni  iKabayan  i  too  nodta  sabadi'n  III. 

86.  Suta  too'd  Kabayan,  chaka  ibayjat  i  bli  ja  ingistol  daki  num 
maningis  i  basulcha.  Cha  moan  kayibajat  i  aanak  num  onbuno  ni 
sabadi'n  aanak.     Num  bunoan  aanak  i  naama,  cha  bangut  kabachasa. 


RAPE 

87.  No  piditan  ni  daki  ja  achaman  i  bll  ja  guara  asauwato,  kapidita 
ni  tongtong  ja  mangikan  ni  achuma  kokoato  ja  para  kanjau,  num 
agbuno  ni  asauwato.  No  anchi  kokoato  mangotang  ni  baknang,  jut 
i  obdato  son  sikato  inkatod  nakchung  i  bayadto.  No  pinidit  suta 
bll,  agmobadi'n  ja  isijan  ni  daki'n  asauwato.  No  inachaman  ni  daki 
i  bii,  suta  daki  masapol  i  mangikan  ni  gastos  ja  pansijanancha. 

88.  No  piditan  i  balodaki  ja  achaman  i  marikit  ji  balasang  era'n 
chua,  kaydintug  ni  tongtong  ji  manasauwa  era.  No  piditan  ni  daki 
ja  guara  asauwato  ja  achaman  i  bii  ja  balasang,  kapiditan  ni  tongtong 
ja  aknanto  suta  bii  ni  baka,  noang,  ono  kuchil  ja  para  kanjau. 


ABORTION  AND  SUICIDE 

89.  Anchi  intanungmi  ja  bli  ja  amuno  ni  anakto  ja  anung  i  ibudayto, 
ono  bimuday.     Numnummi  imaysagamg,  num  agmaychosa. 

90.  No  anat  bunoan  ni  too  i  angulto,  agmachosa,  num  chaka  isagang 
tan  bidina.  Suta  kalaching  ni  too  ja  binuto  angulto,  agondau  chi 
kadan  ni  kalaching  ni  achuum. 
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the  inhabitants  of  Kabayan,  they  used  his  own  bolo  or  spear  for  kilHng 
him.  Then  if  there  was  much  water,  they  would  throw  his  body  into 
the  river.  If  he  ran  away  to  his  own  town  and  was  not  given  up  by  his 
neighbors  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kabayan,  the  people  of  Kabayan  would 
fight  the  people  of  the  other  town. 

86.  The  people  of  Kabayan  would  hang  a  woman  as  well  as  a  man, 
if  their  faults  were  the  same.  They  also  would  hang  children  if  they 
killed  other  children.^^"  If  children  killed  grown  people,  they  were  only 
whipped. 

RAPE 

87.  If  a  man  forced  a  woman  who  had  a  husband  to  have  commerce, 
he  was  compelled  by  the  tongtong  to  give  some  of  his  property  for  a 
canao  if  he  was  not  killed  by  the  husband  (of  the  woman).  If  he  had 
no  property,  he  borrowed  from  a  rich  man  and  worked  for  him  until 
payment  (for  it)  was  completed.  If  the  woman  was  forced,  the  man 
(who  forced  her)  had  to  pay  the  expense  for  the  divorce. 

88.  If  a  young  man  forced  a  young  woman  to  have  commerce,  and 
they  were  both  single,  it  was  ordered  by  the  tongtong  that  they  marry. 
If  a  man  had  forced  a  woman  who  was  unmarried,  he  was  always  ordered 
by  the  tongtong  to  give  her  a  cow,  carabao,  or  hog  for  a  canao. 


ABORTION221  AND.  SUICIDE 

89.  We  never  heard  of  a  woman  who  killed  her  child  before  it  was 
born,  or  (when  it)  was  born.  We  think  she  should  be  scolded,  but  not 
punished. 

90.  If  a  man  tried  to  commit  suicide,^'^^  he  was  not  punished,  but 
they  scolded  him  and  advised  him.  The  soul  of  the  person  who  kills 
himself  will  not  go  to  the  same  place  as  the  souls  of  other  (people) . 


220  This  does  not  seem  to  be  according  to  the  general  Nabaloi  idea  of  justice. 
Some  of  the  old  men  said  that  they  did  not  believe  any  children  had  ever  been 
hanged  in  Kabayan,  but  two  of  them  stated  that  their  gi-andfathers  had  told  them 
of  an  instance  where  a  boy  about  twelve  years  of  age  had  been  hanged  for  killing 
another  boy  a  little  younger. 

221  The  Nabaloi  say  that  they  never  practice  abortion.  This  is  probably  true 
since  they  all  want  children  and  often  mutually  consent  to  a  divorce  if  no  children 
are  born. 

222  Literally,  "to  kill  one's  own  body."  The  common  method  of  committing 
suicide  is  to  tie  a  breech-clout  around  the  neck,  bend  dovni  a  small  pine  tree,  and 
tie  the  other  end  of  the  breech-clout  to  its  top.  Strangulation  results  when  the 
tree  springs  back  in  place. 
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ASSAULT 

91.  No  manbakal  i  chua'n  too,  kapidita  era  ni  tongtong  ja  mangiakan 
ni  baka  ono  noang  ja  para  kanjau.  No  agangasauwa  i  anakcha,  eraka 
mankaysing.  No  abitug  era  baknag  i  makaamta  i  noang  ono  baka, 
jut  idagbuan  nunta  too  inkatod  mabaychan.  Suta  gastos  ni  kanjau, 
chaka  paningus  ankun  agbimasul  suta  sakay. 

92.  No  kinakbig  ni  sakay  i  sakay  ja  too  ji  agtobinalsan,  suta  sakay 
ja  tinmapang  ni  sakay  mandasain  ni  gastos,  num  suta  sakay  masapolja 
baychantoi  achuum.  No  nankayjum  era  suta  chadwa'n  too  chogos, 
agpiditan  era  ni  tongtong  ja  mankanjau. 

WITCHCRAFT 

93.  No  bayag  guaray  chosa  nanmantala.  Chaka  sekuti  buklou 
ni  guanut,  jut  kakojora  ni  sansiskay  ja  too  i  ngoro  ni  guanut  inkatod 
matay  suta  nanmantala.  Suta  gobernador  i  Kastil  i  inpayisalchung 
ni  buno  nan  mantala.  Agmichosaan  i  nanmantala  niman  tap  guaray 
dintug  ni  Amerikano. 

SLANDER 

94.  No  guaray  too'n  inalnalanto  i  sabadi'n  too,  chaka  chosoa  ni 
baras.     No  agkosto'n  ni  achuma  too  i  kachasato,  agmachosa. 


THEFT 

95.  No  kibotan  ni  too  i  animal  ni  sabadi,  masapol  ja  baychanto  ni 
mamintado'n  chubdi  num  suta  bayadto  nodta  makakojun.  No  iolito 
i  kinibotto,  masapol  ja  baychanto  ngoruchian  ni  maminchua'n  chubdi 
num  suta  bayadto. 
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ASSAULT223 

91.  If  two  men  fought  they  were  forced  by  the  tongtong  to  give  a  cow 
or  a  carabao  for  a  canio.  If  their  children  were  not  married  they  cele- 
brated the  kaysing.  If  they  were  poor,  a  rich  man  furnished  a  carabao 
or  cow,  and  they  would  pay  the  man  until  payment  was  completed.  The 
expenses  of  the  canao  were  divided  equally,  although  one  of  them  was 
not  at  fault. 

92.  If  one  (person)  hit  with  the  fist  another  man,  and  he  did  not 
hit  in  return,  the  one  who  hit  the  other  paid  the  majority  of  the  expenses, 
but  the  other  had  to  pay  some.  If  the  two  men  at  once  became  friends, 
they  were  not  forced  by  the  tongtong  to  give  a  canao. 

WITCHCRAFT 

93.  Long  ago  witches  were  punished.  They  tied  the  neck  with  a 
rope,  and  a  man  (at)  each  end  pulled  the  rope  until  the  witch  was  dead. 
The  Spanish  Governor  caused  the  killing  of  witches  to  be  stopped.  We 
do  not  punish  witches  now  because  there  is  the  law  of  the  Americans. 

SLANDER 

94.  If  one  person  lied  about  another  person,  they  punished  (him) 
by  whipping.  If  it  was  not  desired  by  the  other  person  that  he  be 
punished,  he  was  not  punished. 

THEFT22* 

95.  If  a  person  stole  an  animal  belonging  to  another  person,  it  was 
necessary  to  pay  three  times  as  much  as  its  value  to  the  owner.'^^^  If 
the  thief  returned  it,  then  it  was  necessary  to  pay  twice  its  value. 


223  The  Nabaloi  rarely  engage  in  personal  encounters  except  when  they  are 
intoxicated. 

224  The  Nabaloi  rarely  if  ever  steal  from  a  person  living  in  their  ovm  town. 

225  The  old  men  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  inflict  severer  punishment  for  steal- 
ing animals,  on  account  of  the  greater  difficulty  of  detecting  the  thief.  An 
animal  may  be  stolen  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  taken  to  another  village,  and 
be  entirely  consumed  before  the  next  morning. 

In  1907  a  cow  belonging  to  Kamora,  a  wealthy  Igorot  of  Kabayan,  was  stolen 
by  some  Igorot  living  in  Tinak,  a  mixed  Kankanay  and  Ifugao  settlement  near 
the  Benguet-Ifugao  boundary.  The  cow  was  killed  near  Kabayan  and  a  part  of 
it  carried  away.  The  next  day  Kabayan  men  who  were  hiding  captured  two  of 
the  thieves  who  returned  for  the  remainder  of  the  meat.  Fifteen  Kabayan  men 
then  went  to  Tinak  taking  with  them  the  two  Ifugao  who  had  been  captured.  Pay- 
ment of  three  times  the  value  of  the  cow  was  then  demanded,  but  the  Tinak  Igorot 
at  first  refused  to  pay  anything.  They  prepared  to  fight,  but  desisted  when  they 
saw  that  some  of  the  Kabayan  men  had  revolvers.  They  then  agreed  to  pay  the 
value  of  the  cow,  and  consented  for  the  men  who  had  been  captured  to  be  sent  to 
Baguio  where  they  would  be  tried  in  the  Court  of  First  Instance.  The  author  wit- 
nessed the  events  narrated  above. 
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96.  No  angibot  i  too  ni  pagui  chi  payu  ni  sabadi,  masapol  ja  bay- 
chanto  ni  maminchua'n  chubdi  num  suta  bayadto. 

97.  No  angibot  i  too  ni  kojun  ni  sabadi  ji  anchi  pilakto  ja  i  bayadto, 
masapol  ja  i  obdato  nodta  makakojun  ankod  nakchung  i  bayadto. 

98.  No  pinchuanto'n  angibot,  amabachas,  tan  toka  baychi  ni 
mamintado  num  suta  bayadto. 

99.  No  angibot  ni  kojun  amato,  amachosa  ni  baras  bangut.  No 
abadug  suta  anak  i  daki  mabodin  ja  mangada  suta  amato  ni  sabadi'n 
too  ja  onbaras  sikato. 

100.  No  agkosto  nunta  makakojun  ni  akibot  ja  machosa,  agmachosa. 

GAMBLING 

101.  Suta  nasogal  agera  machosa,  num  kayisagang  era  ni  btinatcha, 
num  naabak  era.  No  naabak  i  too  ni  sugal  ji  agtopian  ja  baychan, 
kapiditan  ni  tongtong  ja  manbayad.  No  anchi  pilakto,  i  obdato  nodta 
angabak. 

FORCIBLE  ENTRY  OF  DWELLINGS 

102.  Suta  too  no  ipilita'n  onsakub  chi  bali  ni  sabadi'n  too  ji  agpian 
ni  makabali,  piditan  ni  tongtong  ja  mangiakan  ni  kuchil  nodta  makabali. 
Suta  makabali  masapol  ja  bunoanto  suta  kuchil  para  too. 

103.  No  guaray  alan  nunta  too'n  ngangano  nodta  bali,  masapola 
baychanto  ni  mamintado'n  chubdi  num  say  bayadto. 

104.  No  agpian  nunta  makabali  i  panbayadto,  agmasapol  ja  bay- 
chanto. 

PROCEDURE 

Evidence. — 105.  No  dintugan  ni  tongtong  i  bakal,  suta  too'n  aman- 
bakal  chaka  issodsod  i  kababalin  ni  bakal.  Suta  achuma  too  ja 
makaamtacha,  moan  kaisodsod  i  kababalanto.  Pilmero  suta  taksi 
kwanto,  "Ankun  matijak  totogua  ikwanko."  Eraka  masasakay  ja 
masomadcha. 
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96.  If  a  person  stole  palay  from  the  field  of  another,  it  was  necessary 
to  pay  twice  as  much  as  its  value. 

97.  If  a  person  stole  the  property  of  another  and  had  no  money  with 
which  to  pay,  it  was  necessary  (for  him)  to  work  for  the  owner  until  the 
payment  was  completed. 

9S.  If  he  stole  the  second  time,  he  was  whipped  and  he  paid  three 
times  its  value. 

99.  If  (a  person)  stole  the  property  of  his  father,  he  was  punished 
by  whipping  only.  If  the  son  was  large,  the  father  could  get  another 
man  to  whip  him. 

100.  If  the  owner  did  not  wish  the  thief  to  be  punished,  he  was  not 
punished. 

GAMBLING^" 

101.  They  did  not  punish  the  gambler,  but  his  relatives  would  scold 
him  if  he  lost.  If  a  person  lost  at  gambling  and  did  not  wish  to  pay,  he 
would  be  forced  by  the  tongtong  to  pay.  If  he  had  no  money  he  worked 
for  the  winner. 


FORCIBLE  ENTRY  OF  DWELLINGS 

102.  If  a  man  forcibly  entered  the  house  of  another  man  when  the 
owner  of  the  house  did  not  wish,  he  was  compelled  by  the  tongtong  to 
give  a  hog  to  the  owner  of  the  house.  The  owner  of  the  house  had  to 
kill  the  hog  for  the  people. 

103.  If  the  man  took  anything  in  the  house — he  had  to  pay  three 
times  as  much  as  its  value. 

104.  If  the  owner  of  the  house  did  not  wish  that  he  be  made  to  pay, 
it  was  not  necessary  that  he  pay. 

PROCEDURE^" 

Evidence. — 105.  When  the  tongtong  decided  a  quarrel,  the  persons 
quarrelling  told  about  the  quarrel.  The  other  persons  who  knew  would 
then  tell  about  the  quarrel.  The  witnesses  first  said,  "Although  I 
may  die,  what  I  shall  say  is  true."     They  testified  one  by  one. 


226  The  Nabaloi  love  a  game  of  chance,  and  some  of  them  who  were  formerly 
rich  now  have  practically  nothing  on  account  of  losses  at  gambling. 

227  Another  method  for  determining  guilt  is  to  kill  a  chicken  and  examine  its 
gall. 
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106.  No  guaray  taksi  ni  chua'n  amanbakal,  mangabak  suta  wawa- 
chay  taksito.  N.a'ningus  i  taksi  ji  maypoon  ni  kokoa  i  chaka  pan- 
bakali,  chaka  paningus  num  sinachuum.  No  sinachuum  ji  guaray 
taksi  ni  piig  ji  anchi'd  piig  suta,  anchi  taksito,  toka  kakchuway  kilat. 

Kilat. — 107.  Suta  danchok  ja  amodsokan  chaka  potipoti  ni  dimobid 
ono  abue  suta  nayasop  chi  modsokto.  Suta  too'n  amanbakal  eraka 
manaskang  ja  ontungau.  Suta  adakay  i  mangitolnak  ni  danchok  chi 
toktok  ni  amanpidat,  jut  toka  talpaa  i  danchok  ni  takdayto.  Sikatoi 
toka  pasing  chi  sakay  ja  too.  Suta  too  ja  marada  i  toktok  amaabak. 
No  makikilat  i  too  inkwanto,  "Sikama  akou  pabudaymoi  chala'd 
toktok  ni  bimasul."  No  kakchuwan  ni  sakay  ja  too  i  kilat,  kayitolok 
ni  tongtong  ni  olaoUy. 

Akikilatak  ni  pinsak.  Guaray  inakan  nan  amak  ja  pilak  sonan 
ama  nan  Jakjak  chi  Atok  ja  anat  i  tomkaltoi  kuchil.  Ama  nan  Jakjak 
agto  inakan  i  kuchil  son  amak.  Atay  era'n  chua.  Dimauak  chi 
Atok,  nak  siningul  i  pilak,  num  agpian  Jakjak  ja  manbayad.  Anchi 
taksimi,  jut  diningtug  ni  tongtong  chi  Atok  ji  mankidatkami.  Acha- 
chakal  i  chala  nan  Jakjak,  jut  masapol  ja  baychantoi  otongto. 

Wrestling. — 108.  Sinachuum  no  ikwan  ni  sakay  ja  too  ji  guara 
otongto  ni  achuum,  jut  ikwantoi  anchi  otangto;  nantokog  era  num 
ikachung  ni  abang.  No  koman  ni  too  ji  impaotangto  ni  too'n  achuum 
managamis,  masapola  baychan  i  otang.  Inkwan  ni  sakay,  "Sikama 
akou  mangabakak  ni  abang  ta  iay  impaotangko."  Inkwan  ni  sabadi, 
"Sikama  akou  mangabakak  ni  abang,  tap  anchi  otangko." 

Baglo. — 109.  No  sinachuum  kakakchuwa  ni  too  i  bagto.  Eraka 
managada  ni  chua'n  dokto  ja  naningus  i  balatto.  Chaka  todadjoa. 
Suta  too'n  amanbakal.  Suta  too'n  amanbakal  manbinodat  era'n 
ontungau  ni  animia  chlpa'n  bitan.  Suta  adakay  i  amangakan  sikara 
ni  sakay  ja  dokto.  Eraka  manibayosa  chua,  jut  inkwan,  "Sikama 
akou,  no  sikak  i  bimasul,  maknaak  ni  dokto."  Suta  amanboka  i 
amapangdu  ja  mangidpig  ni  dokto.  Jut  suta  sakay  ichapigto  ngoi 
doktoto.  Suta  onkana  ni  sakay  i  amangabak.  No  anchi  mangobak, 
chaka  ipinchua  moan.  No  mankenana  era'n  chua  chaka  ipinchua 
moan.     Amadintug  i  bakal  num  maknay  sakay  ji  agmaknay  sakay. 

Bfikal  ni  bakas. — 110.  No  guaray  nanbakal  ni  kinibotcha  ja  achuum, 
numnuma  ni  too   sikara  angalkal   ni  bakas.     Maningus   i  bakas  ja 
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106.  If  there  were  witnesses  for  the  two  quarreUing,  the  one  having 
the  most  witnesses  would  win.  If  (the  number)  of  witnesses  were 
equal  and  they  were  quarrelling  about  property,  sometimes  they  divided 
it  equally.  Sometimes  when  there  were  witnesses  for  one  side  and  none 
for  the  other,  the  one  without  witnesses  would  ask  for  kilat. 

Kilat. — 107.  They  wrapped  near  the  point  an  iron,  which  was  sharp- 
pointed,  with  a  string  or  (a  piece  of)  bejuco.  The  men  who  were  quarrel- 
ling sat  near  together.  An  old  man  put  the  iron  on  the  head  of  (one 
of)  the  persons  quarrelling,  and  hit  the  iron  with  his  hand.  Then  he 
did  the  same  to  the  other  man.  The  man  whose  head  bled  more  lost. 
When  the  kilat  was  used,  the  persons  (being  tried)  said,  "You  the  sun, 
cause  the  blood  to  come  out  from  the  head  of  the  one  who  is  at  fault." 
If  one  asked  for  the  kilat,  it  was  always  agreed  to  by  the  tongtong. 

I  was  tried  by  kilat  once.  My  father  gave  to  the  father  of  Jakjak 
of  Atok  money  (with)  which  to  try  to  buy  hogs.  The  father  of  Jakjak 
did  not  give  the  hogs  to  my  father.  They  both  died.  I  went  to  Atok. 
I  went  for  the  money,  but  Jakjak  did  not  wish  to  pay.  We  had  no 
witnesses,  and  the  tongtong  of  Atok  decided  that  we  should  be  tried  by 
kilat.  The  blood  of  Jakjak  was  more,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
pay  the  debt. 

Wrestling. — 108.  Sometimes  when  one  person  said  there  was  a  debt 
due  by  another  and  the  other  said  there  was  no  debt,  they  agreed  to 
decide  by  wrestling.  If  the  person  who  claimed  the  debt  from  the  other 
won  at  wrestling,  it  was  necessary  to  pay  the  debt.  One  said,  "You 
the  sun,  may  I  win  at  wrestling  because  the  debt  is  due  me."  The 
other  said,  "You  the  sun,  may  I  win  at  wrestling  because  I  do  not  owe 
the  debt." 

Bagto. — 109.  Sometimes  a  person  asked  for  the  bagto.  They  took 
two  camotes  which  were  the  same  in  weight.  These  were  weighed  on 
a  balance.  The  persons  quarrelling  sat  back  to  back  six  chipas^^^ 
apart.  An  old  man  gave  them  one  camote  (each).  They  both  prayed 
and  said,  "You  the  sun,  if  it  was  my  fault,  may  I  be  hit  with  the  camote." 
The  complainant  was  the  first  to  throw  the  camote.  Then  the  other 
also  threw  his  camote.  The  one  hit  by  the  other  lost.  If  neither  was 
hit,  they  threw  again.  The  quarrel  was  decided  when  one  hit  (the  other) 
and  the  other  did  not  hit  (him). 

Bakal  ni  bakas. — 110.  When  there  was  a  quarrel  about  stealing 
something,  the  suspected  persons  chewed  rice.     The  same  amount  of 


22S  Distance  from  finger  tip  to  finger  tip  when  arms  are  outstretched. 
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mayakan  nunta  too  ja  numnumacha.  Inkwancha'n  amin  "Sikama 
akou,  kalkalankoi  bakas  ja  sigud  ta  aligua'n  basulko."  Naningkas  i 
impangalkalcha.  Jut  inkojun  i  bakas  chi  chulong;  binitbit  ni  anong- 
tong.  Suta  sakay  ja  aganalkal  sigud,  sikatoi  naabak  son  sikara.  No 
anchi  sangi  ni  sakay  son  sikara,  agera  mangalkal  ni  bakas,  num  sabuk 
ni  ampatanga  chanom. 

Sabuk. — 111.  Imarakchakchay  chanom.  Amin  son  sikara  inkwan- 
cha,  "Sikama  akou,  agmaatangan  i  takdayko  tap  aligua'n  basulko." 
Inkojuncha  i  takdaycha  chima  chanom  maningtug  chima  agpal.  Stita 
naatungana  pasia  sikato  naabak. 

Buyon. — 112.  No  sinachuum  niman  num  guaray  akibot,  paodopmi 
i  mambunong,  toka  sapola  angibot  ni  buyon.  Iktantoi  danchok  ni 
dinobid,  jut  agchiantoi  ngoro  ni  dinobid.  Mansibok  jut  inkwantoi, 
"Panbidangtoi  danchok  num  sepay  angibot."  Inkwantoi  ngaran  ni 
numnuma  too  angibot.  No  onbilang  i  danchok  num  ingadantoi 
ngaran  i  too,  sikatoi  angibot.  No  itoro'n  i  danchok  ja  angibot,  totogua. 
Toka  ipugno,  ta  amtato'n  Kabunian  i  impawidang  ni  danchok  ja 
sikatoi  angibot. 


ACTUAL  CASES 


Nunta  kabadolakik,  tiempo  ni  Espanjol  binongbong  ni  busol  i 
noang  nan  Babay  ja  bii.  Suta'n  anongbong  ni  noang  numnummi 
nanbaU  chi  Palatang.     Dinukkukcha  jut  indara  da. 

Tinongbak  ni  achuum  ja  iKabayan  jut  inchulchay  apat  chi  chalan. 
Namtek  i  achuum.  Binunod  era  ni  iKabayan  jut  inakadcha'd  balicha. 
Idi  inmutokcha  era  chi  balicha,  inbalodcha  sedira  kolba,  jut  intalocha 
era. 

Nunta  naykadon'n  akou  mimutok  i  asolok  num  san  deson  too'n 
iPalatang  ja  mangibudos  ni  kayitcha.  Inchil  ni  too  IKabayan  apata 
polo  tan  pito,  sum  namtek  i  asoloka  dima'n  polo.  Binando  bado'd 
era  ni  IKabayan  i  takday  tan  sedi  nunta  busol  ja  inchllcha,  jut  intakudcha 
era  takod  ni  bahcha. 

Apalado'  chakal  era  i  busol  ja  kaontakot  i  tongtong  ja  manosa  son 
sikara.  Amaga  ni  IKabayan  i  binkara  son  gobernador  chi  Trinidad, 
jut  amaga 's  gobernador  ni  soljaro  para  alan  ni  busol. 
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rice  was  given  to  each  person  who  was  suspected.  All  of  them  said, 
"You  the  sun,  may  I  chew  the  rice  well  because  I  am  not  at  fault." 

They  chewed  the  same  length  of  time.  Then  they  put  the  rice  on 
a  plant:  it  was  examined  by  the  tongtong.  The  one  of  them  who  had 
not  chewed  well  lost.  If  one  of  them  had  no  teeth,  they  did  not  chew 
rice,  but  were  tried  by  sabuk  or  hot  water. 

Sabuk. — 111.  They  boiled  water.  All  of  them  said,  "You  the  sun, 
may  my  arm  not  be  scalded  because  I  am  not  at  fault."  They  put  their 
hands  to  the  wrist  into  the  water.  The  one  who  was  scalded  very 
much  lost. 

Buyov?"^^. — 112.  Sometimes  now  when  there  is  stealing,  we  bring  the 
mambunong  (and)  he  finds  the  thief  by  buyon.  He  ties  an  iron  with  a 
string,  and  holds  the  end  of  the  string.  He  prays  and  says,  "Cause 
the  iron  to  show  who  did  the  stealing."  He  calls  the  names  of  the 
persons  suspected  of  stealing.  If  the  iron  moves  when  he  calls  the  name 
of  a  person,  he  is  the  thief.  If  the  iron  shows  who  did  the  stealing,  it 
is  true.  He  confesses  because  he  knows  that  Kabunian  has  caused  the 
iron  to  show  that  he  did  the  stealing. 


ACTUAL  CASES"" 

I 

When  I  was  a  young  man  in  Spanish  times,  the  Busol  stole  a  carabao 
belonging  to  Baybay,  a  woman.  We  think  those  who  stole  the  carabao 
lived  in  Palatang.     They  cut  it  into  pieces  and  took  (it)  away. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kabayan  hid  and  caught  four  (Busol) 
on  the  road.  Some  escaped.  The  inhabitants  of  Kabayan  tied  them, 
and  took  them  to  their  houses.  When  they  arrived  with  them  at  their 
houses,  they  fastened  their  feet  (in)  stocks  and  kept  them. 

Then  on  the  fifth  day  more  than  a  hundred  people — inhabitants  of 
Palatang — arrived  to  release  their  companions.  The  people — inhabitants 
of  Kabayan — captured  forty-seven;  but  more  than  fifty  ran  away. 
The  people  of  Kabayan  bound  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  Busol  whom 
they  had  captured,  and  tied  them  (to)  the  posts  of  their  houses. 

(There  were)  so  many  Busol  that  the  tongtong  were  afraid  to  punish 
them.  The  inhabitants  of  Kabayan  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Governor 
at  Trinidad,  and  the  Governor  sent  soldiers  to  get  the  Busol. 


229  Also  used  to  determine  the  ceremony  demanded  by  an  occasion. 

230  The   material   is   practically   inexhaustible.      The    data   regarding   the    few 
cases  recorded  here  were  furnished  by  Maslagan. 
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Idi  nachil  era  suta  iPalatang  anchi  baybayagto,  i  dimau  moan  ali 
achuum  ja  iPalitang  chi  ball  nan  Bungdi,  jut  binura's  Bungdi,  Chumay 
ja  asauwato  tan  anakcha.  Pinutolchay  toktok  nan  Bungdi  ja  indara, 
num  agcha  inda  toktok  nan  asauwato  tan  nganga.     Tatdo  suta  busol. 

Inchil  ni  iKabayan  era  suta  busol  chi  Gusaran.  Kinanta  ni  tong- 
tong  ji  makadod  i  takdaycha  tan  sedira,  jut  maytabnak  era'd  chanom. 
Chakala  chanom.     Nalnud  era  i  busol. 

II 

Idi  tado'n  tauan  adabas  indakok  i  barok  tan  bakut  sonan  Kameo. 
Agtoak  bina3rchan.  Idi  apalabas  i  sakay  ja  tauan  nak  tinungay  num 
kwanto  i  binaychanto.     Tinongtong  ni  dalakay  ji  mabagto. 

Indak  i  sakay  ja  dokto  jut  indango  nan  Kameo  i  sakay  ja  dokto  ja 
ingisto'n  badug.  Suta  dokto  asokok  chi  taladjo.  Timungaubak  jut 
timungau's  Kameo  chi  apata  chipa'n  balau.     Nanbinodo'd  kami. 

Jut  nanibayjosak  tan  nanibayjos  si  Kameo.  Nanpig  si  Kameo, 
jut  kinatoak.  Jut  nanpigak  jut  shinpigko.  Tinongtong  ni  dalaki 
ji  baychantoak  ni  Kameo  ni  kagachua. 


Ill 

Nunta  kabadolakik  quan  si  Banig  ji  akibot  i  pilakto.  Si  Banig 
guaray  pilakto'n  pesos  ja  insekotto'd  kobalto.  Makiogip  si  Banig  chi 
achuum  chi  bali. 

Tinongtong  ni  dalakay  ji  amina  too  ja  amaogip  nodta  bali  manalkal 
ni  bakas.  Napang  era  ni  sanpopolo'n  ja  kalkalancha.  Amina  too 
kinalkalcha'n  pasTa  kojuncha  num  abos  si  Ngios  ja  agto  kinalkal  i 
kojunto. 

Inamta  ni  tongtong  ji  si  Ngios  i  angibot  ni  pesos,  jut  simpolcha'd 
kobalto. 

IV 

Nunta  kabadolakik  guaray  tado'n  bil  pinakpakancha  i  angibot  ni 
abua,  num  agmatongalan  num  sepay  sakay  ja  angibot. 

Tinongtong  ni  tongtong  ji  manukchunk  i  chanom.  Maytabok  i 
abua'd  chanom  chi  banga.  Pinidid  ni  tongtong  i  sansiskay  ja  bli  ja 
manabat  ni  abua'd  banga. 

Kinabat  ni  chadwa'n  bii  abua'd  banga,  jut  agnaatangan  i  takdaycha. 
Si  chuay  kinabattoi  abua'd  ampatanga  chanom  jut  naatungan  i  takdayto. 
Inamtaan  ni  tongtong  ji  si  Chuay  i  angibot  ni  abua. 
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Not  long  after  (these)  inhabitants  of  Palatang  were  captured,  some 
who  were  inhabitants  of  Palatang  came  again  to  the  house  of  Bungdi, 
and  killed  Bungdi,  Chumay  his  wife,  and  their  child.  They  cut  off 
the  head  of  Bungdi  and  took  it,  but  they  did  not  take  the  heads  of  his 
wife  and  child.     (There  were)  three  (of)  the  Busol. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kabayan  captured  them — the  Busol — in  Gusaran. 
The  tongtong  decided  that  their  hands  and  feet  should  be  tied,  and  (that) 
they  (should  be)  thrown  into  the  river.  There  was  much  water.  The 
Busol  were  drowned. 

II 

Three  years  ago  I  sold  my  coat  and  (some)  cloth  to  Kameo.  He  did 
not  pay  me.  Then  after  one  year  I  asked  him  for  his  debt,  but  he  said 
he  had  paid.     The  old  men  decided  that  there  should  be  the  bagto. 

I  took  one  camote  and  Kameo  also  took  one  camote  which  was  the 
same  in  size.  The  camotes  were  weighed  on  the  balance.  I  sat  down, 
and  Kameo  sat  down  four  chipas  distant.     We  were  back  to  back. 

Then  I  prayed  and  Kameo  prayed.  Kameo  threw  and  hit  me. 
Then  I  threw  and  hit  (him).  The  old  men  decided  that  Kameo  should 
pay  one  half. 

Ill 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  Banig  said  that  his  money  had  been 
stolen.  Banig  had  money — a  peso — which  was  tied  in  his  breech-clout. 
Banig  was  sleeping  with  others  in  a  house. 

The  old  men  decided  that  all  the  people  who  were  sleeping  in  the 
house  should  chew  rice.  They  were  given  ten  (grains)  each  to  chew. 
All  the  persons  chewed  their  parts  well  except  Ngios,  who  did  not  chew 
his  part. 

The  tongtong  knew  that  Ngios  had  stolen  the  peso,  and  they  found 
it  in  his  breech-clout. 

IV 

When  I  was  a  young  man  there  were  three  women  who  were  accused 
of  stealing  gabi,  but  it  was  not  known  which  one  was  the  thief. 

The  tongtong  decided  that  water  should  be  boiled  and  a  gabi  root  put 
into  the  water  in  the  pot.  The  tongtong  forced  each  woman  to  take  out 
the  gabi  root  from  the  pot. 

Two  women  took  out  the  gabi  root  from  the  pot  and  their  arms  were 
not  burned.  Chuay  took  out  the  gabi  root  from  the  pot  and  her  arm 
was  burned.     The  tongtong  knew  that  Chuay  had  stolen  the  gabi. 
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III.     BELIEFS 
AS  TOLD  BY  THE  NABALOI  THEMSELVES 

Nabaloi  Text 

THE  SOUL  AND  SPIRITS 

1.  No  mobiday  i  too,  suta  adlato  kaonbatek  sinachuum.  No 
agonoli,  matay. 

2.  No  atayda  num  mansiling,  suta  adiato  kwan  ni  kalaching.     No  ■ 
ambulingut  ji  maapsod  ni  toon'  atl,  kwanmi  angul  ono  banig. 

3.  Amina  animal  guaray  adiacha  num  mobiday  era.  No  matay 
era,  suta  adiacha  kaondau  chi  ball  ni  kalaching  ni  makakajun  ono  chi 
bali  ni  kalaching  ni  bunatcha.     Agmaonan  i  bonig  ni  animal. 

4.  Katab,  abul,  pilak,  tan  makan  guara  adiacha;  suta  kaala  ni 
kalaching  num  guaray  manchidos. 

5.  Suta  kaajongan  nanbali  chi  inayakayang.  Say  sakay  ja  too 
guaray  sakay  ja  kaajonganto.  No  onbuday  i  nganga,  kaonbuday 
kaajonganto  ngo,  ja  onwadwad  sikato  inkato'd  biagto.  No  matay  i 
too,  matay  ngo  kaajonganto.  Say  kaajongan  guaray  anakcha'n 
ingistoi  karakal  ni  anak  ni  too. 

6.  Say  amdag,  ampasit,  timungau,  tan  achuum  ja  apasikit  sikatajo 
agera  onsakub  in  angultay. 

7.  No  guaray  aping  suta  sakay  anak  ni  ampasit.  Agmitongalong 
i  anak  ni  ampasit.  Say  aping  ingisto'n  aping  asauwanto.  No  asauwan 
ni  aping  sabadi'n  too  aligua'n  aping,  suta  ampasit  onbungut,  j  ut  buno- 
anto. 
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III.     BELIEFS^^i 

AS  TOLD  BY  THE  NABALOI  THEMSELVES 
English  Translation 

THE  SOUL  AND  SPIRITS 

1.  While  a  person  is  living,  his  soul  (adia)  goes  away  sometimes. 
If  it  does  not  return,  he  will  die. 

2.  When  he  dies  and  the  siling-^^  is  celebrated,  his  soul  is  called 
kalaching.  When  it  is  dark  so  that  the  dead  person  is  met,  we  call  it 
anguP^^  or  banig. 

3.  All  animals  have  souls  while  they  are  living.  When  they  die 
their  souls  go  to  the  home  of  the  spirits  (kalaching)  of  their  owners,  or 
to  the  homes  of  the  spirits  of  their  relatives.  We  do  not  see  the  ghosts 
of  animals. 

4.  Blankets,  cloth,  money,  and  food  have  souls,  which  are  taken  by 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  when  there  are  ceremonies. 

5.  The  guardian  spirit  (kaajongan)  lives  in  the  sky.  Each  person 
has  one  guardian  spirit.  When  a  child  is  born,  his  guardian  spirit  is 
born  also  which  guards  him  through  life.  When  a  person  dies,  his 
guardian  spirit  dies  also.  The  guardian  spirits  have  the  same  number 
of  children  as  the  people. 

6.  The  amdag,"^^^  timungau,  ampasit,  and  others  which  cause  sickness, 
do  not  get  into  our  bodies. 

7.  If  there  are  twins,  one  is  the  child  of  the  ampasit.  We  do  not 
know  the  child  of  the  ampasit.  A  twin  should  marry  a  twin.  If  another 
person  not  a  twin  marries  a  twin,  the  ampasit  will  become  angry  and 
kill  him. 


231  The  information  for  this  section  was  obtained  around  the  death  chair  of 
Kidau.  The  informers  were  Pokjus,  a  Nabaloi  priest ;  Kamising,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  richest  men  in  Kabayan ;  and  Maslagan,  who  is  said  to  be  the  best  versed  in 
the  old  Nabaloi  customs. 

232  A  ceremony  held  after  a  person  dies,  but  before  he  is  buried.  See  the 
section  on  the  siling  in  part  IV. 

233  At  least  some  of  the  Nabaloi  do  not  regard  angul  and  hanig  as  the  same. 
The  soul  of  a  person  who  has  recently  died  may  go  into  his  body  long  enough  to 
appear  to  the  living.  In  some  mysterious  way  the  body  itself  leaves  the  grave. 
This  apparition  is  designated  by  the  term  angul.  Banig  refers  to  the  shade  or 
soul  of  the  dead  person,  which  sometimes  appears  in  immaterial  form. 

234  The  amdag,  ampasit,  and  timungau  are  malevolent  spirits  which  harm  the 
people.    Se  the  descriptions  of  the  ceremonies  so  named,  in  part  IV. 
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8.  No  onbuday  i  nganga,  mika  ikojun  i  posugto'd  tubang,  jut 
pakitangmi  jut  mika  iduong  chi  apoian  say  gichaman  ni  amdag.  No 
mateo  i  posugto,  suta  maka  posug  malibay. 

9.  Inkato'd  agkayboka  ni  bankay,  agondau  i  adito'd  Pulag,  num 
amanian  chi  nayasop  num  maramay  siling  tan  okat.  Suta  adia  ni  atay 
ja  too  toka  alay  adIa  ni  animal  ja  insilingto. 

10.  No  suta  too  ja  masapol  ja  manikan  ni  siling  num  agto  dagan, 
kakogipto  ni  adia  ja  atay  ja  masapol  ja  mamuno  i  animal  tan  takcholanto 
ni  tapuy.     No  agtotompalan  i  siling  onsakit  ni  magono,  jut  mat!. 

11.  No  an  chi  kokoa  nunta  at!  ono  suta  btinatto  ja  insiling  ni  ati, 
masapol  ja  mangiakan  i  achuum  ni  kuchil  tan  tapuy. 

12.  No  kolang  payisiding  nunta  too  ja  makaampta  i  siling,  pakogipan 
i  adia  ni  ati  inkwan  ni  ngaran  i  masapol  ja  mabuno.  Ankun  inkwanto, 
"Pianko  moro  kabadjo." 

13.  No  makchung  i  panbodka  ondau  i  kalaching  chi  Pulag;  alanto 
i  adia  ni  animal  ja  abiino.  Akidauto  moan  ni  adia  ja  kanun  ni  too  tan 
adia  ni  chindig  ja  indibotto. 

14.  Suta  kalaching  ingistoi  i  kaychidmang  ni  bankayto  niinta 
kabidayto.  No  adakay,  adakay  ngo  kaychidmang  ni  kalaching.  No 
nanbarato,  nanbuchungoi  kalaching.  No  manobda  ni  kabidayto, 
manobda  ngo  kalachingto.  No  mayinomda  ni  chakala  tapuy,  mayinom 
ngo  i  kalaching  ni  chakal.  No  matayjak,  suta  kalachingko,  mayboka 
i  chakal  ja  tapuy. 

15.  Ansamakcha  i  tapuy  ja  amayakhan  sikara,  num  guara  ngo 
tapuycha.  Amtami  tap  no  mankogipkami,  amaoni  era  ja  amanginom 
ni  tapuycha.     Guara  ngo  apag  tan  paguicha. 

16.  Guara  chinamagmi  ja  too  kono'd  Kabayan  no  bayag  asingau 
chalan,  jut  mimotoktoi  ball  ni  kalaching  chi  chuntog.  Inunanto, 
kono  ja  guara'n  amin  chi  bali  ni  kalaching  i  amina  kanakana  ja  ingistoi 
guara  sikatojo. 

17.  Num  mati  i  too  ja  mapangdu  num  siita  asauwato,  amput  mana- 
sauwa  moan  era  chi  Pulag.  No  aminchua'n  bimali,  suta  asauwato  ni 
pilmero  sikato  asauwanto.  No  mati  i  too,  anchi  asauwato  inkatod 
agkatay  ni  asauwato. 

18.  Suta  kalaching  agmabiag  ni  olay.  Suta  kalaching  ni  baknang, 
agchochokay  ni  biagto  num  num  suta  kalaching  ni  abitug.  No  onapo- 
apoda  suta  kalaching  mangaychan  ni  bubudo.  Amtammi,  tap  agmi 
moan  era  kokogipan. 
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8.  When  a  child  is  born  we  put  the  cord  in  a  bamboo  and  seal  it; 
then  we  put  it  under  the  firebox  so  that  the  amdag  will  not  see  it.  If  the 
cord  is  lost  its  owner  (the  child)  will  be  forgetful. 

9.  Until  the  body  is  buried,  the  soul  does  not  go  to  Pulag,^^^  but  stays 
near  to  attend  the  siling  and  okatP^  The  soul  of  the  dead  person  takes 
the  sbuls  of  the  animals  which  were  used  for  siling. 

10.  If  the  person  who  should  give  the  siling  does  not  do  so,  he  is 
made  to  dream  by  the  soul  of  the  dead  that  it  is  necessary  to  kill  animals 
and  get  tapuy.  If  he  does  not  obey  (regarding)  the  siling,  he  will  be- 
come sick  soon  and  die. 

11.  If  the  dead  person  or  his  relatives  have  nothing  for  the  siling 
of  the  dead,  it  is  necessary  for  others  to  give  hogs  and  tapuy. 

12.  If  the  man  who  is  in  charge  of  the  siling  does  not  give  enough 
for  the  siling,  the  soul  of  the  dead  will  tell  what  is  necessary  to  kill. 
It  might  even  say,  "I  want  the  white  horse." 

13.  When  the  burial  is  finished,  the  soul  of  the  dead  goes  to  Pulag, 
taking  all  the  souls  of  the  animals  which  were  killed.  It  takes  also  the 
soul  of  the  rice  which  was  eaten  by  the  people,  and  the  soul  of  the 
blanket  which  was  wrapped  around  him. 

14.  The  kalaching  looks  the  same  as  the  body  when  alive;  if  an  old 
man,  old  also  will  look  the  kalaching.  If  he  wore  a  coat,  the  kalaching 
will  be  dressed  in  a  coat.  If  the  living  man  worked,  his  kalaching  will 
work  also.  If  they  drank  much  tapuy,  the  kalaching  also  will  drink 
much.     When  I^'^  die  my  kalaching  will  ask  for  much  tapuy. 

15.  They  love  the  tapuy  which  we  give  them,  but  they  have  also 
their  own  tapuy.  We  know  because  we  dream  (that)  we  see  them  drink- 
ing their  tapuy.     They  have  also  meat  and  rice. 

16.  We  have  heard  that  a  man,  of  Kabayan  it  is  said,  long  ago  lost 
his  way,  and  arrived  at  the  home  of  the  kalaching  in  the  mountains.  He 
saw,  it  is  said,  that  they  had  everything  at  the  home  of  the  kalaching 
(which)  we  have. 

17.  If  a  person  dies  before  his  spouse,  then  they  will  be  married  again 
in  Pulag.  If  he  has  been  married  twice,  he  will  marry  his  first  wife. 
He  will  not  have  a  spouse  until  his  spouse  dies. 

18.  The  kalaching  do  not  live  always.  The  kalaching  of  the  rich 
live  longer  than  the  kalaching  of  the  poor.  When  they  are  very  old,  the 
kalaching  change  to  butterflies.  We  know  it  because  we  do  not  again 
dream  of  them. 


235  A  mountain  ten  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,   east  of  Kabayan   on  the 
Benguet-Ifugao  border. 

236  A  ceremony  held  after  a  dead  body  has  been  put  into  the  coffin.     See  part 
rv,  "Okat." 

237  Kamising  speaking. 
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19.  Suta  kalaching  ni  maptungo  too  tan  ngauau  i  too  saksakay  i 
dugad  ja  chakachabi.  Suta  maptungda  chiay,  maptung  moan  dadman; 
suta  ngauau  chiay,  ngauau  moan  dadman.  Nabosto  bangut  suta 
mabuno  angalcha  ja  napil  i  dugod  ja  daguancha. 

20.  Kankanayon  da  chakatoka  adibayja  ni  kalaching.  Amtammi 
tap  chakamika  totabbali  num  maogip  kami.  No  sinachuum  kwanchay 
naagang  era,  jut  sikatoi  kakasapoU  ni  kandau.  Totogua  eraka  ondau 
chi  kanjau. 

21.  Amaypalkingi  i  atay  num  maydau  chi  boka,  tap  say  agmakadau 
i  adia  ni  mabiday.     Inkwan  ni  amatayo  ji  say  jay  i  pasing. 

22.  Ngauau  i  kati  chi  nayaragua'd  bah,  mani  suta  kalaching  agto- 
ampta}^  chalnanto'd  kadan  ni  silingto. 

23.  Suta  asauwa  ni  atl  masapol  ja  manian  chi  inaydaum  chi  dokob 
say  agmasiangan.  No  masapol  ja  onboday  chi  dokob  intapontoi 
katab,  insadingtoi  tachong  chi  dupato.  No  masiangan  mabayjang  joi 
agmakchung  i  silingto. 

24.  No  mayboka  suta  ati  ji  anung  i  silingto,  ikojuncha  chi  asal 
batit  ja  singa  suta  bakdangto.     Suta  batit  sikatoi  masabosak. 

25.  No  makchung  i  siling,  ondau  suta  balo  chi  inadaum.  Manian 
ni  maka  bolan. 

26.  Suta  balo  ni  panianto'd  dokob  ono  inaydaum,  mabodin  maki- 
tabtabal  ni  chuum  num  ondau  era  chiman  kadanto.  Suta  adia  ni  ati 
agmanian  chima  dokob  ono  inaydaum  ja  kadan  asauwato. 

27.  Mika  kasidati  i  ngarantayo  num  matay  i  asauwami.  No 
agaksanaran  i  ngaranko  num  matay  i  asauwak,  suta  kalaching  ibag- 
ancha's  Maslagan.  No  sadankoi  ngaranko  ni  Bito,  anchi's  Maslagan. 
Jut  suta  kalaching  agtoampta's  Bito. 

28.  No  matay  i  inami,  amami,  agimi,  ono  anakmi,  mi  moan  kasadati 
ngaranmi  say  agchakami  sapolan  ni  kalachingcha. 

29.  Suta  nanpanposos  kaontungau  chi  bungot  ni  too,  num  guaray 
mangangan.  Suta  nanpanposos  onkeron  chi  ball  ni  kalibian  num  sakay 
ja  too.  No  sakay  ja  too,  panangaucha  ni  sinachuiim  i  nanpanposos 
ono  panpososto.  Kamika  mantabon  num  maogip  kami  say  agondanum 
i  nanpanposos.  Pasasancha  kita  num  anchi  katab.  Agmi  kosto'n 
manakad  ni  kalibian  num  anchi  silau.  Kamika  ontakot  ni  nanpanposos 
ono  inamdagan. 
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19.  The  kalaching  of  the  good  people  and  the  bad  people  go  to  the 
same  place.  The  good  here  are  the  good  again  there,  and  the  bad  here 
are  the  bad  again  there.  Only  those  who  kill  their  own  bodies  go  to 
another  place. 

20.  Often  we  are  visited  by  the  kalaching.  We  know  it  because  they 
talk  to  us  when  we  sleep.  Sometimes  they  tell  us  they  are  hungry. 
Then  it  is  necessary  to  celebrate  a  ceremony. 

21.  We  beat  sticks  when  the  dead  are  carried  to  the  grave  so  that 
the  souls  of  the  living  may  not  follow.  We  were  told  by  our  fathers 
that  this  should  be  done. 

22.  It  is  bad  to  die  away  from  home  because  the  kalaching  does  not 
know  the  road  to  the  place  of  his  siling. 

23.  The  spouse  of  a  dead  person  must  stay  inside  of  the  dokob,^^^ 
so  that  the  sun  may  not  shine  on  him.  If  it  is  necessary  to  go  out  of 
the  dokob,  he  wraps  a  blanket  around  him  and  puts  the  rain  protector 
over  his  face. 

24.  If  the  dead  person  is  buried  before  his  siling  is  finished,  we  put 
an  image  like  his  body  in  the  death  chair.  (With)  the  image  therefore 
the  sahosaW'^  is  held. 

25.  When  the  siling  has  been  finished,  the  widow  or  widower  goes 
into  the  house.     He  remains  one  month. 

26.  The  spouse  staying  in  the  dokoh  or  inside  the  house  can  talk  with 
others,  but  cannot  go  to  them.  The  soul  of  the  dead  does  not  stay  in 
the  dokoh  or  inside  the  house  with  the  spouse. 

27.  We  change  our  names  when  our  spouse  dies.  If  I  did  not  change 
my  name  when  my  wife  died,  the  kalaching  would  ask  for  Maslagan.^^" 
If  I  change  my  name  to  Bito,  there  is  no  Maslagan.  And  the  kalaching 
does  not  know  Bito. 

28.  If  our  mothers,  our  fathers,  our  brothers  or  sisters,  or  our  children 
die,  we  also  change  our  names  so  that  their  kalaching  can  not  find  us. 

29.  The  ghosts  of  suicides  sit  on  the  mouth  of  a  person  when  he 
has  nightmares.  The  ghosts  of  suicides  make  a  noise  in  the  house  during 
the  night  if  there  is  (only)  one  person.  If  there  is  one  person  (only)  the 
ghosts  of  suicides  sometimes  cause  him  to  become  insane  and  commit 
suicide.  We  cover  our  faces  when  we  sleep  so  that  the  ghosts  of  suicides 
will  not  smother  us.  They  strangle  us  if  there  are  no  blankets.  We  do 
not  wish  to  walk  in  the  night  if  there  is  no  light.  We  are  afraid  of  the 
ghosts  of  suicides  or  the  amdag. 

238  An  apartment  curtained  off  with  blankets  under  the  house,  where  the  sur- 
viving husband  or  wife  stays  during  the  death  ceremonies. 

239  The  prayer  spoken  during  the  death  ceremonies. 

240  The  speaker. 
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30.  No  guaray  atay  ja  nayasal,  agchalnan  ni  churon.  Kasachacl)aja 
ni  kalaching. 

OMENS 

1.  Idi  ati  i  akou  ono  bolan,  amtammi  i  matay  i  baknang  ono  guara 
bitil. 

2.  No  mangbungdol  num  guaray  manchilos  ja  too,  maeapol  ja 
mansabnak  moan.  No  ichuman  ni  too  i  bungdol  num  banbonal  chi 
sabadi'n  bali,  agmasongpal.  No  ichuman  ni  too  i  bungdol  nujn  guaray 
atan  animal  chi  sabadi'n  dugad,  masapol  ja  iolito.  No  agtotongpalan, 
suta  bungdol  papigot  era. 

3.  No  machup  i  apoi  ni  mangidin  ono  masodokan  ni  welo'n  akou, 
suta  bli  onoli  moan  nan  amato,  jut  mangidin  moan.  No  machup 
moan  i  apoi  ni  kapinchua  ni  mangidin  ono  masadokan  ni  welo'n  akou, 
suta  daki  tan  bll  agmobadina  manasaucha.  Suta  daki  masapola 
manganap  ni  achuum  ja  bii. 

4.  Agmi  achupan  i  apoi  ta  no  onsakub  i  kalaching  ja  0,monobda  ji 
anchi  apoi,  mabungut  era  jut  pasakitcha  sakay  ja  too.  Jut  say  onsakub 
i  inamdagan  ja  mangada  ni  adia  num  guaray  apoi. 

5.  Achuuma  Igodot  agchapatiina  inamdagan  ono  kalaching  ja 
sakitancha  era  num  machup  i  apoi.  Chaka  achupay  i  apoi,  num  no 
onsakit  era  agcha  aachupan  i  apoi. 

6.  Suta  apoi  agmachaap  ni  kalibian  num  guaray  onatan  amanbiaki. 

7.  No  guaray  makdab  ja  kayti  ono  mapodiga  bato  ono  mabakguad 
ni  otot,  masapol  ja  onoli.     No  itoito'n  chalanto,  ngau  i  kasatto. 

8.  No  onan  ni  ananakad  i  makduba  kayu  ja  binatang  ni  sabadi'n 
too,  masapol  ja  mamatan  ngo  say  magasat. 

9.  No  ekidungantoi  tuttut  ja  mansaul  chi  patak  ni  abuan,  magasat; 
num  no  patak  ni  awadi,  boisit,  num  guara'd  naykayang,  magasat  i 
biakito. 

10.  Numnummi  ja  guara  puojrum  onbalanga  kolpot  i  i  ichamanmi, 
ono  num  mankakotoi  manok  chi  buongan. 
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30.  When  there  is  a  dead  person  in  the  death  chair,  the  locusts  will 
not  pass  by.     The  kalaching  keeps  them  away. 

OMENS 

1.  When  the  sun  or  moon  dies^^^  we  know  that  a  rich  man  will  die 
or  that  there  will  be  famine. 

2.  If  the  rainbow  appears  while  a  man  is  celebrating  a  ceremony, 
it  is  necessary  to  celebrate  it  again.  If  a  man  sees  the  rainbow  while 
he  is  moving  to  another  house  he  must  not  do  so.  If  a  man  sees  the 
rainbow  while  he  is  taking  animals  to  another  place,  it  is  necessary  to 
return  them.  If  he  does  not  do  so,  the  rainbow  will  cause  them  to  be- 
come thin. 

3.  If  the  fire  goes  out  during  the  mangidin  or  within  eight  days  there- 
after, the  woman  will  return  again  to  her  father,  and  will  celebrate  the 
mangidin  again.  If  the  fire  goes  out  the  second  time  during  the  man- 
gidin or  within  eight  days  thereafter,  the  woman  and  the  man  can  not 
marry.     The  man  must  find  another  wife. 

4.  We  do  not  put  out  the  fire,^*^  because  if  the  kalaching  should  come 
to  smoke  and  (find)  no  fire,  they  would  be  angry  and  would  cause  some 
person  to  become  sick.  Then  also  the  amdag  will  not  come  in  to  get 
the  soul  if  there  is  fire. 

5.  Some  Igorot  do  not  believe  the  amdag  or  kalaching  would  make 
them  sick,  but  let  the  fire  go  out.  They  put  out  the  fire,  but  when  they 
become  sick  they  do  not  put  out  the  fire. 

6.  The  fire  should  not  go  out  during  the  night  when  (one)  is  to  start 
on  a  journey  to  trade. 

7.  If  a  tree  or  a  rock  falls  from  the  bank  or  a  mouse  runs  on  a  log, 
he  must  return.     If  he  continues  on  the  way  he  will  have  bad  luck. 

8.  If  the  traveler  sees  the  tree  which  is  cut  down  by  another  man 
falling,  it  is  necessary  that  he  shall  cut  also  so  that  he  will  have  good  luck. 

9.  If  he  hears  the  tuttut'^'^^  talking  on  his  right,  he  will  have  good  luck; 
if  on  his  left,  he  will  have  bad  luck;  but  if  it  is  overhead,  his  luck  in 
trading  will  be  good. 

10.  We  think  that  there  will  be  a  typhoon  when  we  see  the  clouds 
turn  red,  or  when  the  chickens  under  the  house  catch  lice. 


241  Eefers  to  eclipse. 

243  Kamising  stated  that  the  fire  in  his  house  had  never  gone  out  since  he  had 
married,  about  forty  years  ago,  except  when  the  kosday  was  celebrated  and  7iew 
fire  obtained. 

243  A  species  of  screech  owl. 
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IV.     CEREMONIES 


SPIRITS  AND  DEITIES 


In  order  to  understand  the  various  ceremonies  celebrated  by  the 
Nabaloi,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  spirit  beUef  on  which 
they  are  based.  Insight  into  this  is  given  by  the  prayers,  formulas, 
folk  lore,  and  statements  of  the  priests. 

The  beliefs  reveal  to  us  a  reason  for  a  large  number  of  the  rites  per- 
formed; but  there  are  some  things  connected  with  rituals  which  seem 
to  be  based  on  no  reason  whatever,  and  the  priests  themselves  can  not 
tell  why  they  are  done. 

Undoubtedly  all  Nabaloi  ceremonies  had  their  origin  many  genera- 
tions ago.  In  some  of  them  prayers,  formulas,  or  songs  are  related  in 
a  language  which  differs  greatly  from  the  dialect  in  everyday  use  by 
the  people.  The  speech  used  in  the  set  formulas  of  the  Nabaloi  and 
the  neighboring  Kankanay  is  far  more  similar  than  are  the  colloquial 
dialects  of  the  two  tribes.  This  fact  tends  to  prove  that  their  ceremonies 
may  have  had  a  common  origin  back  in  the  distant  past.  Since  the  es- 
sential things  to  be  said  or  done  were  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  as 
literally  as  possible  by  the  priests  to  their  successors,  it  is  evident  that 
certain  features  might  have  been  retained  after  the  beliefs  which  gave 
rise  to  them  had  become  obsolete.  Everything  must  be  done  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  previously  been  done,  and,  if  there  is  no  other 
reason,  the  fact  that  it  has  always  been  done  in  this  way  is  sufficient. 

The  Nabaloi  concept  of  the  unseen  may  be  roughly  described  as 
a  combination  of  polytheism  and  animism.  While  it  is  true  that  some 
have  a  vague  idea  of  Kabunian  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  universe, 
this  idea  seems  to  be  of  recent  origin  and  was  doubtless  borrowed  from 
the  Christian  Filipinos. 

In  Kibungan,  a  Benguet  Kankanay  town,  where  the  people  have 
had  very  little  contact  with  the  outside  world,  kabunian  is  used  as  a 
collective  term  to  denote  all  the  deities.  The  Kankanay  always  use 
the  plural  of  the  personal  pronoun  to  refer  to  this  word,  while  the 
Nabaloi  use  the  singular. 

In  the  Kankanay  dialect  as  spoken  in  Kibungan  the  word  seems  to 
be  composed  of  three  parts.  Bungi  means  "to  pray,"  or  "prayer." 
In  Kankanay  as  well  as  in  Nabaloi  "n"  and  "ng"  are  often  interchanged, 
so  that  bungi  may  have  been  buni  originally,  or  kabunian  may  have 
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been  kabungian.  It  thus  appears  that  the  word  kabunian  hterally 
means  in  Kankanay  "those  to  whom  prayer  is  offered."  Although  the 
Nabaloi  word  for  prayer  (bunong)  is  not  so  similar  to  buni  as  the  Kan- 
kanay term,  the  prefix  and  the  suffix  are  used  in  the  same  way,  and  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Nabaloi  previously  used  kabunian 
as  a  general  word  to  designate  all  the  deities. 

There  are  a  number  of  deities,  or  culture  heroes,  who  lived  in  the 
miraculous  past  and  benefited  the  people  on  earth  and  whose  souls  at 
death  ascended  to  the  sky-world,  where  they  still  reside.  The  sixteen 
whose  deeds  are  commemorated  by  the  bindayan  song  were  great  war- 
riors; but  there  are  others  who  are  supposed  to  have  taught  the  cere- 
monies by  which  sickness  could  be  cured,  and  whose  names  the  mam- 
bunong  calls  when  celebrating  these  ceremonies.  Among  the  Nabaloi 
and  possibly  the  Ifugao,  Kabigat  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  these 
hero  deities,  while  the  Kankanay  as  well  as  the  Bontoc  give  the  first 
place  to  Lumawig. 

The  old  men  say  that  there  are  seven  Kabigats:  Kabigat  of  where 
the  water  rises  in  the  north;  Kabigat  of  where  the  water  empties  in  the 
south;  Kabigat  of  where  the  sun  rises;  Kabigat  of  where  the  sun  sets; 
Kabigat  of  the  sky-world;  Kabigat  of  the  underworld;  and  Kabigat 
of  the  space  between  the  earth  and  sky.  As  to  whether  the  above  are 
all  one  personality  manifested  in  seven  different  places,  or  seven  dis- 
tict  personalities,  they  do  not  say. 

The  heavenly  bodies  are  gods  and  are  objects  of  worship,  though 
probably  not  of  sacrifice.  Some  say  that  formerly  the  sun  was  regarded 
as  the  most  powerful  of  the  deities,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  always 
appealed  to  in  ordeals  seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  the  god  of  justice. 
If  the  Nabaloi  previously  conceived  of  a  supreme  ruler,  which  is  doubt- 
ful, he  was  identified  with  the  sun.  Even  now  the  old  men  frequently 
use  the  word  for  sun  (akou)  and  Kabunian  interchangeably. 

The  other  constellations  to  which  prayer  is  offered  are  the  moon, 
the  Pleiades,  the  Hyades,  the  Scorpion,  the  Sickle,  the  Pole-star  with 
the  two  pointers,  the  conspicuous  stars  in  the  constellation  of  Bootes, 
Venus,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  all  the  stars  collectively.  Although  other 
constellations  are  recognized,  no  reason  is  assigned  to  explain  why  they 
are  not  worshipped. 

The  thunder,  the  earthquake,  the  typhoon,  and  the  clouds  are  objects 
of  worship.  In  two  or  three  ceremonies  other  inanimate  things  are 
addressed,  as  the  pot  in  which  the  meat  is  cooked,  or  the  rack  in  which 
the  rice  is  dried.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  mambunong  believes  that 
either  the  pot  or  the  rack  has  any  power,  but  he  reasons  that  the  mere 
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repetition  of  the  formula  which  has  been  used  in  the  past  will  cause  the 
deities  or  spirits  to  do  the  things  desired. 

Certain  ceremonies  are  given  to  persuade  the  adia  or  soul  of  a  living 
person  which  is  voluntarily  staying  away  to  return,  or  to  induce  ma- 
levolent spirits  which  are  holding  it  in  captivity  to  release  it.  The  soul 
of  a  living  person  may  wander  away  or  be  captured,  while  the  person 
continues  to  live;  but  if  it  is  not  induced  to  return,  he  will  become  more 
and  more  emaciated  until  he  dies.  While  the  soul  of  either  the  husband 
or  the  wife  is  absent  no  children  will  be  born.  While  one  sleeps  his 
soul  often  goes  off  on  a  visit;  but,  unless  it  is  captured,  it  will  always 
return  before  he  awakens  naturally.  If  he  is  suddenly  awakened,  it 
may  be  away  at  the  time  and  not  return.  The  Nabaloi  have  a  horror 
of  being  awakened  by  others. 

The  southern  Nabaloi  say  that  the  soul  of  a  living  person  may  enter 
into  an  animal.  In  one  instance,  an  old  woman  near  Baguio  fed  a  tame 
mouse  for  several  months,  saying  that  it  was  her  soul.  In  some  of  their 
folk  tales  incidents  are  narrated  in  which  one's  soul  is  recognized  in  a 
monkey.  The  northern  Nabaloi  say  that  the  soul  of  a  person  never 
enters  animals. 

The  largest  amount  of  sacrifice  offered  is  primarily  for  the  kalaching 
or  souls  of  the  dead.  They  cause  those  who  should  give  ceremonies 
to  become  sick  as  a  reminder  that  they  are  hungry;  then  sacrifice  is 
made  to  effect  a  cure.  They  appear  in  dreams  so  that  the  people  will 
know  that  they  are  hungry;  then  sacrifice  is  made  to  prevent  sickness. 
The  spirits  of  the  dead  are  invited  to  eat  with  the  people  at  all  the  im- 
portant ceremonies,  and  the  spirits  of  the  dead  mambunong  are  always 
extended  a  special  invitation.  They  are  supposed  to  remember  the 
prayers  which  they  prayed  while  alive,  and  to  be  able  to  bring  to  bear 
on  the  need  of  the  present,  power  of  the  mysterious  past. 

The  spirits  of  the  dead  are  not  always  content  to  have  their  visita- 
tions felt  by  means  of  dreams  or  sickness,  but  occasionally  make  a 
bodily  appearance.  One  rich  man  in  Kabayan  who  died  in  1908  was 
seen  on  divers  occasions  by  various  people,  and  three  or  four  ceremonies 
were  necessary  to  induce  him  to  stay  away. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  malevolent  personalities  other  than  the 
spirits  of  the  dead.     The  following  are  objects  of  sacrifice  and  prayer: 

The  kakaising  are  spirits  living  in  the  high  mountains.  Their 
malevolence  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  rich,  whom  they  often  make 
sick. 

The  amdag  are  spirits  which  travel  with  the  wind.  They  carry 
nets  with  which  to  catch  souls,  and  use  the  screech  owl  as  the  hunter 
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uses  his  dog.  The  Kankanay  call  the  screech  owl  the  dog  of  the  amdag. 
In  one  instance,  a  whole  village  moved  to  another  place  on  account  of 
the  noise  made  by  these  birds. 

The  ampasit  are  spirits  which  live  in  the  timber  near  the  villages. 
They  do  not  travel  as  the  amdag  do,  but  each  locality  has  its  own 
ampasit. 

The  timungau  live  in  the  water.  Like  the  ampasit  they  are  confined 
to  limited  localities  and  harm  only  those  who  go  near  them. 

The  pasang,  eight  in  number,  inhabit  the  space  between  the  earth 
and  the  sky.  They  travel  from  place  to  place  to  perform  their  ma- 
levolent deeds. 

The  ampasit,  timungau,  and  pasang  are  the  children  of  a  brother 
and  sister.  They  all  cause  sickness,  and  in  addition  the  pasang  prevent 
the  birth  of  children. 

The  children  of  Badiwan  and  Singan  are  spirits  living  in  the  rice 
fields,  which  decrease  the  water  for  irrigation  by  causing  it  to  sink  into 
the  ground.  They  receive  help  in  doing  this  from  their  parents  who 
live  in  the  sky.  Sometimes  these  spirits  with  the  aid  of  Badiwan  and 
Singan  cause  the  owners  of  the  fields  to  become  sick. 

Worship  is  also  accorded  to  Maseken,  the  old  man,  and  to  Akodau, 
the  old  woman,  of  the  underworld.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  conceived 
of  as  spirits,  but  as  people.  There  are  many  others  who  inhabit  this 
region,  but  they  are  not  the  objects  of  prayer. 

The  kaajongan  or  guardian  spirits,  which  live  in  the  sky,  remain  to 
be  mentioned.  When  a  child  is  born  a  personality  which  watches  over 
him  through  life  is  also  born  in  the  sky.  Formerly  a  ceremony  called 
by  the  same  name  was  celebrated  in  Kabayan,  and  offerings  made  to 
the  kaajongan.  The  last  time  this  ceremony  was  celebrated  was  in 
1909,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  ever  be  held  again. 

The  spirit  belief  of  the  Nabaloi  has  very  little  connection  with 
morality,  although  they  could  hardly  be  called  an  immoral  people  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  civilization.  While  a  persbn  may  be  visited 
by  the  displeasure  of  the  unseen  for  not  celebrating  a  ritual  on  the  proper 
occasion,  or  in  a  few  cases  for  violating  a  taboo,  his  fate  after  death  is 
not  determined  by  his  acts  while  alive.  The  only  exception  is  in  the 
case  of  a  suicide.  A  man  may  be  a  murderer,  and  at  death  his  soul  will 
go  to  Pulag  with  the  others;  but  if  he  is  a  suicide,  his  soul  is  condemned 
to  wander. 
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PRIESTHOOD 

The  Nabaloi  generally  approaches  his  spirits  and  deities  through  the 
medium  of  a  'mambunong  or  priest.  The  word  mambunong  literally 
means  "the  maker  of  prayer."  There  are  two  classes  of  mambunong. 
One  class,  which  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  women,  officiates  at 
the  pachit,  chawak,  bayjok,  and  kosday;  and  the  other,  composed  of  men, 
officiates  at  all  the  other  ceremonies.  There  are  on  the  average  two  men 
and  one  woman  mambunong  to  about  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

Each  priest  practically  appoints  his  successor,  since  he  selects  the 
one  to  whom  he  teaches  the  correct  procedure  and  the  spoken  ritual. 
For  the  pachit  class  the  teaching  is  all  done  in  secret,  and  no  one  knows 
who  the  successor  will  be  until  the  old  mambunong  is  dead.  There  is 
no  secrecy  regarding  the  student  mambunong  of  the  other  class  of  cere- 
monies. Any  one  of  them  may  be  employed  in  case  he  has  learned  the 
procedure  sufficiently  well  to  approach  the  deities  and  spirits  in  the 
correct  way. 

A  person  may  engage  any  mambunong  he  desires.  Sometimes  for 
sickness  the  services  of  a  Kankanay  mambunong  are  procured  after  the 
Nabaloi  priest  has  failed  to  effect  a  cure. 

The  priesthood  is  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor.  With  the 
rich  the  mambunong  are  a  joke;  but  when  a  rich  man  has  sickness  in  his 
family,  or  there  are  other  occasions  for  a  ceremony,  he  does  not  fail  to 
avail  himself  of  their  services. 

The  profession  is  not  a  paying  one.  When  hogs  are  sacrificed,  the 
priest  gets  one  fourth  of  one  hog.  The  meat  which  he  receives  is  not 
regarded  as  sacrifice,  but  may  be  sold.  For  officiating  at  the  smaller 
ceremonies  fifty  centavos  is  the  fee  generally  paid. 

PURPOSE 

Rituals  are  celebrated  to  produce  various  results.  The  more 
important  of  these  are  to  cause  the  giver  to  become  rich,  be  lucky,  and 
live  long;  to  cause  agricultural  products  to  grow;  to  cause  injury  to  befall 
an  enemy  or  to  fend  off  harm  from  the  giver;  to  cause  children  to  be 
born;  and  to  prevent  or  cure  sickness. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  ceremonies  are  celebrated  to  prevent  or 
cure  sickness,  although  they  may  incidentally  serve  other  purposes. 
Sickness  is  not  believed  to  result  from  natural  causes.  Neither  is  it 
attributed  to  the  wrath  of  deities  justly  offended;  but  to  the  necessity 
of  the  souls  of  the  dead  for  food  and  clothing,  or  to  the  inimical  work 
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of  malevolent  spirits.  Human  beings  called  manmalasik  or  manmantala 
may  be  in  league  with  these  spirits,  and  instigate  them  to  cause  sickness 
or  other  injury. 

DIVINATION 

When  a  person  or  some  one  of  his  family  becomes  sick  he  calls  in 
the  mamhunong  to  determine  the  cause  and  the  ceremony  to  be  celebrated 
to  effect  a  cure.  This  may  be  done  by  either  or  all  of  three  preliminary 
ceremonies  called  respectively  bakno,  sabat,  and  buyon. 

When  the  bakno  divination  is  used,  the  mambunong  holds  a  cup  of 
tapuy  in  his  hand  while  praying  as  follows : 

Kabigat  chi  inaychalum,  Kabigat  chi  pankabkobi  ni  chanom,  Kabigat  chi 
pankadinoki  ni  chanom,  Kabigat  chi  badolan,  Kabigat  chi  ditopan,  Kabigat  chi 
inaykayang  akou  tan  bolan,  anjo  chi  bakno  i  apansakiti  si . 

Kabigat  of  the  underworld,  Kabigat  of  the  place  where  the  water  rises,  Kabigat 
of  the  place  where  the  water  empties,  Kabigat  of  the  east,  Kabigat  of  the  west, 
sun  and  moon,  show  us  by  the  bakno  what  caused  the  sickness  of . 

The  mambunong  then  looks  at  the  tapuy  and  determines  the  cause 
of  the  sickness  and  the  ceremony  which  must  be  given  to  cure  it.  For 
example,  if  he  sees  in  the  tapuy  many  people  dancing  in  a  circle,  spears, 
shields,  or  anything  else  which  indicates  the  bindayan,  that  ceremony 
must  be  celebrated.  However,  if  the  person  who  must  bear  the  expense 
is  poor,  the  mambunong  never  sees  signs  which  indicate  any  of  the  ex- 
pensive rituals. 

If  one  of  the  costly  ceremonies  must  be  given,  the  tapuy  is  covered 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  about  one  hour.  The  cover  is  then  removed, 
and  the  mambunong,  by  looking  at  the  tapuy  again,  determines  the 
number  of  animals  that  should  be  killed. 

When  sabat  is  the  method  selected  for  determining  the  cause  of 
sickness  and  its  cure,  a  stone  or  a  piece  of  iron  is  suspended  by  a  string. 
The  mambunong  prays  the  same  prayer  as  the  one  used  for  bakno,  and 
then  calls  the  names  of  the  various  rituals;  as  pachit,  batbat,  kapi.  If 
the  stone  or  iron  moves  at  the  mention  of  a  certain  ritual,  that  one  must 
be  celebrated. 

In  the  buyon  a  stick  is  set  on  end,  the  same  prayer  is  prayed  as  in 
the  bakno,  after  which  the  various  ceremonies  are  named.  If  the  stick 
falls  when  a  ceremony  is  mentioned,  that  ceremony  must  be  celebrated. 

There  is  probably  a  good  deal  of  deception  practiced  by  the  mam- 
bunong in  the  divination  ceremonies,  since  all  three  methods  invariably 
result  in  showing  the  necessity  for  a  ritual. 
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PLACE 

Each  ceremony  must,  in  order  to  be  effective,  be  celebrated  in  its 
appropriate  place.  The  larger  number  are  held  in  the  yard  belonging 
to  the  person  bearing  the  expense;  some  are  held  inside  the  house;  and 
in  a  few,  part  of  the  rituals  are  performed  inside  and  part  outside. 
The  okat  and  tabwak  are  held  at  the  graves,  and  the  pungau  in  the  field. 

SACRIFICE 

Each  ceremony  in  which  sacrifice  is  offered  requires  its  appropriate 
animal,  and  other  indispensable  things.  Other  animals  may  be  used 
in  addition;  but  the  priests  say  that  they  are  only  for  the  food  of  the 
people,  although  incidentally  the  souls  of  everything  consumed  at 
rituals  are  taken  by  the  gods  and  spirits  justasif  they  had  been  formally 
offered.  The  pachit,  for  example,  could  not  be  celebrated  without  hogs, 
money,  and  tapuy;  and,  although  cattle,  carabaos,  and  horses  are  also 
used,  the  ceremony  could  be  celebrated  without  them. 

For  the  majority  of  rituals,  either  a  hog  or  a  chicken  must  be  sacri- 
ficed; but  there  is  one  which  requires  a  carabao,  two  which  require 
dogs,  and  one  which  requires  either  a  horse  or  a  dog.  In  a  very  few 
ceremonies  there  is  a  choice,  within  limits,  of  animals  which  may  be 
used  for  sacrifice. 

The  people  eat  with  the  spirits  and  deities  the  food  which  has  been 
sacrificed.  They  eat  the  material  part  of  the  food,  while  the  spirits 
and  gods  eat  its  "soul"  or  immaterial  part.  There  is  no  cere- 
mony in  which  the  eating  is  left  entirely  to  the  latter. 

The  offerings  are  made  on  the  basis  of  a  bribe  and  not  as  a  matter 
of  duty.  The  mambunong  asks  the  deities  to  cure  the  sickness  in  return 
for  the  food  given,  or  to  make  the  people  rich  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  celebrate  the  ceremony  again.  It  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  deities 
for  the  people  to  be  rich  if  they  will  celebrate  ceremonies,  and  therefore 
the  deities,  for  selfish  reasons,  will  cause  them  to  become  rich. 

SPOKEN  RITUAL 

The  spoken  ritual  by  the  priest  may  be  either  a  petition  or  a  sacred 
story.  Both  are  designated  by  one  word  hunong.  In  large  communal 
or  semi-communal  ceremonies  the  petition  is  more  important,  while 
in  nearly  all  private  ceremonies  no  petition  is  offered  except  that  ad- 
dressed to  the  dead  mambunong,  who  are  asked  to  supply  such  parts  of 
the  ritual  as  may  have  been  forgotten. 
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There  are  certain  things  which  must  be  done  by  the  priest  while 
praying,  such  as  holding  the  chicken  to  be  sacrificed,  stroking  the  dog 
to  be  killed,  or  bending  over  a  cup  of  tapuy.  He  must  also  assume  the 
correct  attitude.  In  nearly  all  ceremonies  he  squats;  in  one  or  two  he 
stands;  but  in  none  does  he  sit  or  kneel.  If  he  does  not  assume  the  cor- 
rect posture  or  do  the  exact  things  which  should  be  done,  his  prayers 
will  not  be  effective. 

In  nearly  all  the  private  ceremonies  magic  is  relied  on  almost  entirely 
for  the  cure.  A  sacred  story  is  told,  the  situation  is  generally  to  an 
extent  at  least  reproduced,  and  the  names  of  the  chief  actors  called. 
The  priests  seem  to  think  that  merely  telling  the  story  and  reproducing 
the  situation  will  either  actually  or  symbolically  produce  the  results. 
What  has  happened  once  will  happen  again  under  the  same  conditions. 


DANCING  AND  SONGS 

Dancing  is  regarded  as  a  form  of  worship.  As  a  general  thing  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  public  or  semi-public  ceremonies,  but  not  of  the 
private  ceremonies. 

The  most  common  Nabaloi  dance  is  the  tayo  or  tayau.  One  man 
and  one  woman  dance  in  a  circle.  The  woman  has  a  blanket  wrapped 
around  her,  and  the  man  has  from  two  to  six  blankets  hanging  from  his 
shoulders.  With  each  step  which  the  man  takes  his  body  sways  and 
his  hands  move  in  unison  with  the  music.  The  woman  moves  both  feet 
simultaneously  to  the  side.  She  sways  her  body  but  does  not  wave 
her  hands  or  arms. 

In  the  bindayan  dance  the  men  as  well  as  the  women  move  their  feet 
sidewise.  A  more  complete  description  of  this  dance  is  given  under  the 
ceremony  of  the  same  name. 

The  dances  which  are  done  by  one  man  in  connection  with  such 
ceremonies  as  the  palis  and  sagausau  are  a  modification  of  the  tayo. 
The  music  is  faster,  and  the  dancer  springs  farther  from  the  ground  with 
each  step. 

The  sacred  songs  sung  in  connection  with  the  rituals  to  which  they 
pertain  are  also  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  worship.  As  a  rule  they  must 
be  sung  by  a  certain  number  of  people  and  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings.    They  are  never  sung  at  other  times. 
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OMENS 

While  ceremonies  are  being  celebrated,  the  mambunong  is  always 
on  the  lookout  for  omens.  Certain  things,  such  as  a  crow  flying  over- 
head, a  lizard  crossing  the  floor,  or  the  appearance  of  a  snake  or  screech 
owl,  may  show  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  ritual  to  be  repeated. 


TABOO 

During  the  celebration  of  a  ceremony  and  for  a  specified  number  of 
days  thereafter,  certain  things  are  taboo  for  the  giver.  The  character 
of  the  taboo  and  the  length  of  time  it  must  be  observed  is  not  the  same 
for  the  various  ceremonies. 

The  giver  of  one  of  the  large  public  ceremonies  may  not  work, 
bathe,  or  visit,  and  for  a  specified  number  of  days  after  the  rituals  have 
been  completed  may  not  receive  visitors.  Certain  signs  are  displayed 
in  front  of  the  house  to  show  that  a  ceremony  has  been  celebrated  and 
to  warn  away  intruders.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  special 
ceremonies  for  some  of  these  rituals. 

For  the  majority  of  private  ceremonies  there  is  a  taboo  against  eating 
certain  kinds  of  food,  most  often  meat  and  red  pepper. 

The  state  of  a  person  at  the  time  a  ceremonial  taboo  is  in  effect 
against  him  is  denoted  by  the  term  piju. 


MATERIAL  EFFECTS 

Fully  half  of  the  gross  income  received  by  the  Nabaloi  is  spent  for 
ceremonies.  Many  of  the  wealthy  are  becoming  skeptical  about  their 
necessity,  and  a  few  have  expressed  a  desire  that  the  government  enact 
a  law  prohibiting  them.  The  writer  was  told  by  one  of  the  younger 
baknang  that  he  had  no  faith  in  canaos;  but  that  if  he  did  not  continue 
to  follow  the  custom,  he  would  lose  all  of  his  influence  as  well  as  the 
respect  of  the  people.  The  general  opinion  is  back  of  the  mambunong 
in  this  matter,  and  sometimes  enormous  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  to  • 
cause  ceremonies  to  be  celebrated.  It  is  by  means  of  the  ceremony, 
or  canao  as  it  is  called  in  the  Philippines,  that  the  poor  get  a  large  part 
of  their  food,  and  the  rich  their  authority. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  CEREMONIES 

The  Nabaloi  practice  about  forty  different  rituals,  besides  the  several 
forms  of  divination  already  mentioned.  The  majority  are  held  for 
the  purpose  of  curing  either  a  specific  kind  of  illness  or  disease  of  any 
kind  caused  by  a  specific  class  of  spirits.  Other  rites  have  to  do  with 
war  and  peace,  witchcraft,  birth  and  death,  and  rice  agriculture.  Souls 
of  the  dead,  spirits,  and  gods  are  prayed  to  in  every  rite;  the  majority 
add  the  recital  of  a  narrative  formula.  Prayer  and  formula  are  almost 
invariably  spoken  by  the  mambunong  priests.  The  spirits  addressed 
are  numerous  and  various,  but  several  recur  in  the  prayers  of  a  number 
of  ceremonies.  Dances,  and  special  songs,  are  parts  of  certain 
rites,  but  by  no  means  of  all.  The  adjoined  table  is  intended  both  as 
a  key  to  and  summary  of  the  accounts  of  particular  rituals  which  make 
up  the  remainder  of  this  paper.  This  table  shows  the  purpose,  associated 
spirits,  formula,  dance,  and  song  of  each  ceremony,  and  indicates  its 
duration,  required  sacrifices,  and  usual  cost  to  the  giver  of  the  rite,  as 
an  index  of  its  importance. 

BINDAYAN 

As  soon  as  it  is  decided  to  have  the  bindayan,  many  jars  of  tapuy 
are  prepared  by  the  relatives  of  the  sick  person,  and  all  the  people 
living  near  must  prepare  and  furnish  free  of  charge  at  least  one  jar  each. 
When  the  tapuy  is  ready,  the  rice  pounded,  and  the  animals  to  be  killed 
brought  to  the  house,  the  mambunong,  four  olol,  and  a  few  of  the  nearest 
neighbors  are  invited. 

About  dark  they  go  outside  of  the  village  to  a  place  where  they  camp 
for  the  night.  They  take  with  them  their  spears,  shields,  two  or  three 
jars  of  tapuy,  a  pot  of  uncooked  rice,  a  few  pieces  of  bamboo,  and  a  cock 
which  has  pretty  feathers.  When  they  arrive  at  their  camping  place, 
the  mambunong,  holding  the  cock  in  his  hand  and  squatting  near  the 
tapuy,  prays  as  follows: 

Kabigat  chi  inaychalum,  Kabigat  chi  pankabkobi  chi  chanom,  Kabigat  chi 
pankadinoki  chi  chanom,  Kabigat  chi  badolan,  Kabigat  chi  ditopan,  Kabigat  chi 
inaykayang,  akou  tan  bolan;  sikayo  indatongjo  iay  bindayan,  ian  dagami  niman. 
Antginkami  ni  toton  ni  angba;  pinasichako  i  ngaran  ni  kimasikasil. 

Kabigat  of  the  underworld,  Kabigat  of  the  place  where  the  water  rises,  Kabigat 
of  the  place  where  the  water  empties,  Kabigat  of  the  east,  Kabigat  of  the  west, 
Kabigat  of  the  sky,  sun  and  moon;  you  created  the  bindayan,  which  we  are  celebrat- 
ing now.  Help  us  to  remember  the  song;  help  us  to  remember  the  names  of  the  brave 
head  takers. 
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The  mambunong  then  calls  the  names  of  dead  ancestors,  and  con- 
tinues to  pray  as  follows : 

Sikayo  dindinkayo  ni  bindayan,  ian  dagami  niman.  Atngimkami  ni  toton  ni 
angba,  panisachakjo  i  ngaraii  ni  kamasikasil. 

You  celebrated  the  bindayan,  which  we  are  celebrating  now.  Help  us  to  remember 
the  song;  help  us  to  remember  the  names  of  the  brave  head  takers. 

After  the  prayer  has  been  finished,  the  cock  is  killed,  and  while  it 
is  cooking  the  olol  make  their  headgear  of  bamboo  and  feathers. 

After    eating    they   begin    to   sing   the  angba,   and    continue    to 

do  so  all  night,  stopping  long  enough  at  intervals  to  sip  tapuy.     The 

song  is  as  follows : 

Who  was  it  did  this  first? 

Maodi  a  head  taker, 

Who  fought  with  the  Ifugao, 

Fought  with  the  enemy. 

Ate  uncooked  the  Ifugao 's  (flesh). 

Ate  it  bloody. 

Who  was  it  did  this  next? 


Sinoi  kanangi  pandu? 
Si  Maodi  maksil, 
Ya  mayingittoi  busol, 
Mayingittoi  kadaloi, 
Mahantoi  maata  i  busol, 
Mahantoi  dadalaan. 
Sinoi  kanangi  kadua? 


The  stanza  is  repeated  fifteen  times  by  substituting  the  names  of 
the  following  heroes:  Amdagan,  Kabigat,  Balitok,  Moan,  Bulian,  Gatan, 
Lumawig,  Wigwigan,  Wigan,  Montes,  Daongan,  Bangon,  Bangan, 
Obag,  Obagobagan.  The  men  whose  deeds  are  celebrated  were  once 
brave  warriors,  but  are  now  gods.     The  song  then  proceeds: 


Kalasaykoi  ambanau. 
Kankoi  pankalasayko; 
Ya  dinongyas  ni  busol, 
Dinongyas  ni  kadaloi. 
Kalasaykoi  ootSk. 
Kankoi  pankalasayko; 
Ya  dinongyas  ni  busol, 
Dinongyas  ni  kadaloi. 


My  shield  was  broad. 

I  wished  to  use  it  as  a  shield; 

But  it  was  broken  by  the  Ifugao, 

It  was  broken  by  the  enemy. 

My  shield  was  small. 

I  wished  to  use  it  as  a  shield; 

But  it  was  broken  by  the  Ifugao, 

It  was  broken  by  the  enemy. 


The  stanza  is  repeated  twice  by  substituting  for  kalasayko  taladko^^ 
and  balongotko.^*^ 


The  song  then  proceeds: 

Kakaonkoi,  kakaong; 
Kanko  pankabaonko. 
Inanbodio  ni  bonog; 
Inanbodoi  ni  balasi. 
Tomotomkoi,  tomotom; 
Kanko  pantomotomko. 
Inanbodio  ni  bonog; 
Inanbodio  ni  balasi. 


My  fighting  dog,  fighting  dog; 
I  wished  to  use  as  a  fighting  dog. 
He  changed  into  a  minnow; 
He  changed  into  a  fish. 
My  hunting  dog,  hunting  dog; 
I  wished  to  use  as  a  hunting  dog. 
He  changed  into  a  minnow; 
He  changed  into  a  fish. 


244  Boulders  loosened  and  held  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  by  vines.  When  the 
enemy  were  seen  coming  up  the  mountain,  the  vines  were  cut  and  the  boulders  rolled 
down  hill. 

245  A  net  made  of  rope,  and  placed  in  a  narrow  pass  through  which  the  enemy 
must  come. 
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Formerly  head  hunting  celebration.     Now  given  to  cure 
sickness  or  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow 


Formerly  celebrating  peace.  Now  to  appease  spirits 
and  prevent  or  cure  sickness.  Incumbent  on  the 
wealthy  who  wish  to  retain  their  prestige 

Same  as  pachit 

Same  as  pachit 

To  cure  sickness  caused  by  souls  of  the  dead 


To  cure  sickness  caused  by  souls  of  the  dead 
To  avert  sickness  of  which  the  giver  has  been  warned 
in  dreams 

To  cure  sickness  caused  by  kakaising 
To  cure  sickness  caused  by  ampasit 
To  cure  sickness  caused  by  pasang 

To  cure  sickness  caused  by  timungau 

To  cure  sickness  caused  by  Amdag 

To  cause  the  soul  of  a  Uving  person  which  has  gone 

away  or  been  imprisoned  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 

underworld  to  return 
To  bring  back  souls  of  the  living  which  have  gone 

away  in  fire 
Against  witchcraft 
To  cause  injury  to  an  enemy  or  to  avert  injury  from 

the  giver 
To  cure  deafness 

To  cure  headache 


To  cure  headache  and  toothache 

For  pains  in  the  chest 

For  coughs 

For  diarrhoea 

For  sexually  caused  disease 

To  counteract  quarrels  and  to  cure  sores 

To  cure  sores  and  itch 

To  cure  sores  and  itch 

To  cure  rheumatism 

To  cure  insanity 

To  cause  the  birth  of  children 

To  divine  and  avert  death 

To  cure  wounds 

At  birth  of  children 

To  give  the  deceased  property  and  food 

To  induce  the  soul  of  the  dead  person  to  go  away 

To  cure  sickness  caused  by  the  soul  of  a  dead  person 

To  cause  the  crop  to  grow.     New  fire  is  produced  by 

the  kalidi 
To  cure  sickness  and  cause  rice  to  grow 

To  increase  the  rice  at  harvest 

To  prevent  sickness  from  the  eating  of  new  rice 

To  prevent  sickness  from  the  eating  of  carrion 
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Chorus : 

Maksil  kami,  dadan; 
Mayingit  kami  dadan. 
Sikatoi  imbangonmi; 
Sikatoi  imbaknangmi; 
Sikatoi  inkadangnami; 
Sikatoi  ipalapaladmi. 

The  song  goes  on : 

Amonin  i  dadan, 
Amonin  i  apotan. 
Makalabtoi  daguay; 
Makalabtoi  sabwan. 
Ya  mahanto  maata; 
Ya  mahanto  dadalaan. 

(The  chorus  is  repeated.) 

Amonin  maladabi. 
Mayingittoi  kadaloi; 
Mayingittoi  kadaloi. 
Mahanto  maata; 
Mahanto  dadalaan. 

(The  chorus  is  repeated.) 

.  Kalpot  chi  kadungtogan, 
Dakligimi,  manosil. 
Pankanbosil,  kanbosil, 
Ikasilim,  i  maksil. 

(The  chorus  is  repeated.) 

Kagoang  gagassokli, 
Pasalongka'd  Loo; 
Mokadi  ososdanga 
I  impigpig  olo. 
Gawanga  wanga  wakwak, 
Sapay  yoka  panoni? 
Yokadi  ososdangi 
Angigaya  gayangmi, 
Angigaya  gayangmi. 

(The  chorus  is  repeated.) 

Bangol  ali'd  ditopan, 
Kamang  wilau,  wilau, 
Tonangia  abloan 
Intanumko'n  abua. 
Ayo!  I  silau  di  Sagod, 
Ya  kaon  bidbulag, 
Kaon  bidabutato. 
Kaka,  amo,  silsilwi, 
I  angigaya  gayangmi, 
I  angigaya  gayangmi. 


Head  takers  we,  brave; 
Fighters  we,  brave. 
Therefore  we  awoke; 
Therefore  we  were  rich ; 
Therefore  we  were  powerful ; 
Therefore  we  lived  long. 


The  civet  cat  is  brave, 
The  civet  cat  is  active. 
It  climbs  the  daguay;-''^ 
It  climbs  the  sabivan.''*^ 
It  eats  raw  meat; 
It  eats  it  bloody. 


The  civet  cat  travels  at  night. 
It  fights  the  enemy; 
It  fights  the  enemy. 
It  eats  raw  meat; 
It  eats  it  bloody. 


Clouds  of  the  mountain. 

Hide  us,  the  pursuers. 

You  cause  the  moving  stones,  moving  stones, 

To  roll  down,  head  taker. 


Crow  flying. 

Go  north  to  Loo; 

Go  look  down  at 

The  hanging  head. 

Croaking  crow. 

What  are  you  looking  at? 

Go  look  down  at 

The  body  we  beheaded. 

The  body  We  beheaded. 


The  wild  boar  coming  from  the  west, 

Walking  from  side  to  side, 

Was  cutting  off 

The  gabi  I  planted. 

Oh!  There  is  the  torch  of  Sagod, 

Traveling  in  line. 

The  light  shining. 

You  can  see,  probably. 

The  body  we  beheaded. 

The  body  we  beheaded. 


2*8  Species  of  trees. 
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(The  chorus  is  repeated.) 

Ayo  ikan  di  baybay, 
SinSdan  ni  maksil, 
Sinfidan  ni  mayingit. 
I  ikan  ali'd  galigto; 
Ya  nantago  ni  maksil, 
Ya  nantago  ni  maksil. 

(The  chorus  is  repeated.) 

Makbot  di  kadongtogan, 
Maklis  ni  kaagaun. 
Sepay  agakpankabnol? 
Ya  dingongas  ni  busol, 
Dinongyas  ni  kadaloi? 
Kalau  di  kadongtogan, 
Maknol  ni  kalibian. 
Sepay  agakpankabnol? 
Ya  dingonyas  ni  busol, 
Dinongyas  ni  kadaloi? 

(The  chorus  is  repeated.) 


O  see  the  fish  of  the  ocean. 

The  food  of  the  head  taker, 

The  food  of  the  fighter. 

The  fish  from  the  end  of  the  world; 

Coming  for  the  head  taker. 

Coming  for  the  head  taker. 


The  buck  deer  of  the  mountains. 

Bleating  at  midday. 

Whom  did  I  not  cause  to  bleed? 

The  beheaded  Ifugao, 

The  beheaded  enemy? 

The  calf  of  the  mountains. 

Bleeding  at  night. 

Whom  did  I  not  cause  to  bleed? 

The  beheaded  Ifugao, 

The  beheaded  enemy? 


About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  olol  find  a  fern  tree.  They 
thrust  their  spears  into  it,  and  then  cut  it  down  and  carve  a  part  of  it 
to  represent  the  head  of  a  man. 

A  Httle  after  dayhght  the  olol  and  any  others  who  may  have  joined 
them  put  on  their  head  bands,  and  start  to  the  house  of  the  person 
giving  the  hindayan,  singing  as  they  march.  One  of  the  olol  carries  the 
head  in  a  basket  strapped  to  his  back.  When  they  reach  the  village, 
they  are  joined  by  others  carrying  spears  and  shields;  and  the  whole 
party  proceeds  the  rest  of  the  distance,  dancing,  with  the  olol  leading. 
The  old  men,  the  olol,  and  the  mambunong  continue  to  sing  the  hindayan 
song  until  they  reach  the  house.  As  they  approach  nearer  they  are 
joined  by  others,  some  of  whom  are  beating  sulibau,  gansas,-  pinsak, 
and  kimbaU"  The  onlookers  shout  the  old  war  cry,  "0-ay,  o-ay;  whu-i, 
whu-i,  whu-i!"  They  then  ask  the  olol  whose  head  they  took,  and  the 
leader  answers,  "We  took  the  head  of  the  busol  named " 

The  men  and  boys  then  dance  four  times  around  a  large  circle,  some 
of  them,  but  not  all,  carrying  spears  and  shields.  The  war  cry  is  shouted 
as  each  round  is  completed.  The  olol  then  put  the  head  on  a  pole  in 
the  center  of  the  circle,  and  the  spears  and  shields  are  stacked  around 
it.     Then  the  dance  is  continued  all  day. 

The  men  dance  in  one  direction  in  the  outer  circle;  the  women  dance 
in  the  opposite  direction  in  a  circle  inside  the  one  formed  by  the  men; 


247  Sulibau,  gansas,  pinsak,  and  Jcimhal  are  musical  instruments  used  at  dances. 
See  part  I. 
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the  little  boys  dance  in  the  same  direction  as  the  men  in  a  circle  inside 
the  one  formed  by  the  women;  and  the  little  girls  dance  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  women  in  a  circle  next  to  the  head. 

The  bindayan  is  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the  Nabaloi  dances.  Not 
only  the  feet  but  the  hands  and  body  are  moved  in  unison  with  the 
music.  At  times  the  men  crouch  like  tigers  ready  to  spring  upon  their 
prey,  uttering  gutteral  sounds;  they  curse  the  head  for  the  wrongs  its 
people  have  done  them ;  and  then  they  wave  their  spears  or  hands  high 
in  the  air  as  if  rejoicing  over  a  fallen  foe.  The  old  men  continue  to 
sing  the  bindayan  song,  which  is  punctuated  at  intervals  by  the  cry  of 
"0-ay!"  Young  girls  stand  on  the  outside  of  the  circle  holding  cups 
of  tapuy  from  which  the  dancers  pause  to  drink,  until  large  numbers 
fall  out  of  line  completely  inebriated. 

About  noon  preparations  are  made  for  dinner.  Rice  is  pounded 
and  put  into  large  caldrons  to  cook.  A  hog  is  tied,  and  after  the  regular 
prayer  by  the  mambunong,  is  killed  and  cooked  in  another  caldron. 
While  the  rice  and  meat  are  cooking  the  mambunong  prays  again. 
After  the  people  have  finished  eating,  the  dance  is  resumed  and  con- 
tinued until  about  six  o'clock,  when  the  tayo,  a  dance  in  which  only  one 
man  and  one  woman  take  part  at  a  time,  is  substituted.  The  tayo  con- 
tinues all  night. 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  the  bindayan  dance  is  resumed  at 
the  place  where  they  danced  the  first  day.  About  eight  o'clock,  the 
men  and  boys  get  their  spears  and  shields  and  dance  around  the  head 
four  times,  while  the  war  cry  is  shouted  with  the  completion  of  each 
round.  Then  the  head  is  transferred  to  a  pole  in  the  yard  in  front  of 
the  house.  A  hog  which  will  be  used  for  dinner  is  tied  and  left  in  the 
yard  so  that  each  person  may  touch  it  with  his  foot,  before  the  dance 
begins. 

The  men  and  boys  then  dance  four  times  around  the  head  with  their 
spears  and  shields.  The  spears  and  shields  are  then  stacked  around  the 
pole,  and  the  women  and  girls  also  begin  dancing.  The  proceedings 
from  this  point  on  are  the  same  as  on  the  first  day  until  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  olol  then  take  off  their  headgear,  and  the  men  get  their  spears 
and  shields  and  put  them  in  the  house,  where  they  must  remain  five 
days  before  their  owners  can  take  them.  The  majority  of  the  people 
now  go  home,  but  the  olol  and  a  few  others  stay  and  dance  the  tayo 
during  the  night. 

In  the  morning  another  hog  is  killed  with  the  regular  ceremony.  A 
part  of  the  blood  is  wrapped  in  an  abua  leaf  by  the  mambunong;  a  hole 
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is  made  in  the  leaf  and  the  blood  is  permitted  to  drip  on  the  face  of  the 
person  giving  the  bindayan,  and  on  the  faces  of  his  near  relatives. 
During  this  time,  the  mambunong  prays. 

When  the  rice  and  meat  are  cooked,  the  rice  is  put  in  a  large  basket, 
and  the  meat  is  laid  on  the  grass.  A  jar  of  tapuy  is  then  placed  near 
the  meat  and  the  mambunong  prays  again.  After  the  people  have 
finished  eating,  all  the  meat  that  is  left  is  divided  into  small  pieces  and 
distributed  among  those  present  to  be  taken  home  by  them. 

The  olol  must  stay  three  days  longer.  During  this  time  they  and 
the  person  who  gave  the  bindayan  are  under  a  spell  called  piju — they 
may  neither  visit  nor  receive  visitors,  they  may  not  bathe,  etc. 

Undoubtedly  the  bindayan  was  used  in  early  days  to  celebrate  the 
taking  of  heads,  and  although  head-hunting  has  been  abolished  for 
many  years  in  Benguet,  the  dance  still  survives,  but  only  in  the  town  of 
Kabayan. 

PACHIT 

The  purposes  for  which  some  of  the  more  important  Nabaloi  cere- 
monies are  now  held  are  very  different  from  those  for  which  they  were 
celebrated  in  former  times.  While  the  bindayan  was  previously  used 
to  celebrate  the  taking  of  heads,  the  pachit  was  used  to  celebrate  the 
cementing  of  peace. 

Although  the  Nabaloi  no  longer  make  treaties  with  other  tribes,  the 
ceremony  still  survives,  but  in  the  form  of  a  ritualized  feast.  At 
present  the  principal  purpose  of  the  celebration  of  the  pachit  is  to  appease 
the  souls  of  the  dead  and  to  prevent  them  from  causing  sickness,  or  to 
cure  sickness  which  they  have  already  caused.  It  is  believed  also  that 
the  pachit  as  well  as  other  public  canaos  will  bring  riches  and  long  life 
to  the  giver. 

Of  all  the  ceremonies  celebrated  by  the  Nabaloi,  the  pachit  is  the 
most  expensive.  Its  cost  sometimes  amounts  to  as  much  as  five 
thousand  pesos.  In  Kabayan  there  are  six  men  who  give  the  pachit, 
but  in  the  majority  of  the  other  towns  there  are  not  more  than  two  or 
three  who  are  able  to  bear  the  expense.  Not  only  is  everyone  living  in 
the  town  where  it  is  held  invited,  but  also  the  influential  people  from 
other  towns,  some  of  whom  may  live  at  a  distance  of  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  miles. 

Each  man  who  is  sufficiently  wealthy  is  expected  to  celebrate  this 
ceremony  at  intervals  of  about  five  years  until  it  has  been  given  five 
times.  At  the  first  pachit  three  hogs  must  be  killed  for  ceremonial  pur- 
poses, five  at  the  second,  six  at  the  third,  eight  at  the  fourth,  and  ten  at 


I 
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the  fifth.  In  addition,  large  numbers  of  hogs  as  well  as  carabaos,  cattle, 
and  horses  are  killed  for  food  only.  If  a  man  who  should  give  the  pachit 
dies  before  he  has  celebrated  the  full  number,  his  son  must  begin  with 
the  first  one. 

The  first  ceremony  is  held  behind  the  house.  A  hog  and  a  jar  of 
tapuy  are  brought,  and  just  before  the  hog  is  killed,  the  mambunong 
relates  the  following  story: 

Kabunian  chi  inaykayang  guara  todo'n  aglto  daki.  Sakay  ja  akou  dimau  ali 
Kabunian  toinunan  era.  Idi  sinanopto  era  amin,  inkwanto,  "Baknang  kayo'n 
amin,  jut  masapol  mampachit  kayo."  Idi  inakchung  ja  inkwanto  i  pasingcha'n 
manpachit,  dImau  moan  chi  inaykayamg. 

Stita  sakay  era'n  ja  san  agi  tinongpalto,  ut  manchit.  Suta  sakay  ngo  nanbayjok, 
num  suta  sakay  agmanchilos.  Suta  sakay  ja  manchit,  sikato  bimaknanga  pasia; 
tan  sikatoi  nangaran  ni  Kabunian  ni  babaknang.  Suta  manbajog  agbimaknang 
num  agabitug,  jut  sikatoi  nangaran  ni  Kabunian  ni  akahingan.  Suta  agnankanjau 
bimatug  ja  pasIa,  jut  sikatoi  nangarang  ni  Kabunian  ni  abitug. 

Kabunian  of  the  sky  had  three  brothers.  One  day  Kabunian  came  down  to  see 
them.  When  he. had  brought  them  all  together,  he  said,  "You  are  all  rich  and  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  celebrate  the  pachit."  When  he  had  finished  telling  them  what 
to  do  to  celebrate  the  pachit,  he  again  went  on  high. 

One  of  the  brothers  obeyed  and  gave  the  pachit.  Another  one  gave  the  bayjok, 
but  the  third  did  not  give  any  cafiao.  The  one  who  gave  the  pachit  became  very 
rich,  and  was  called  the  Kabunian  of  the  rich  people.  The  one  who  gave  the 
bayjok  did  not  become  either  rich  or  poor,  and  was  called  the  Kabunian  of  the  middle 
classes.  The  one  who  did  not  give  any  canao  became  very  poor,  and  was  called  the 
Kabunian  of  the  poor. 

The  mambunong  then  turns  to  face  the  sun  and  says: 

Kabigat,  takbobim  i  dakab  chi  akou  ta  ichumanmi  i  kayitmi  ja  badolaki  tan 
marikit  num  amananak  era. 

Kabigat,  open  the  door  of  the  sun  so  that  we  may  see  our  companions,  young 
men  and  young  women,  if  they  will  have  children. 

If  he  sees  some  of  them  in  the  sun  he  calls  their  names,  saying: 
Japaskayo'd  chi  kalotoan.     Sigud  ja  pananakan  tayo. 
Come  down  to  the  earth.     It  is  well  that  we  should  have  children. 

Those  whom  he  sees  remaining  in  the  sun  after  he  has  asked  them  to 
come  down  will  have  no  children. 

The  mambunong  then  looks  at  the  sun  again  to  see  the  people  who 
will  die  soon.     He  says: 

Takbobim  i  dakab  chi  akou  moan  ta  ichuman  i  kayitmi  ja  ati  magono. 

Open  the  door  of  the  sun  again  that  we  may  see  our  companions  who  will  die  soon. 
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Those  whom  he  sees  he  calls  by  name  saying: 
Japaskado'd  chi  kalotoan. 
Come  down  to  the  earth. 

Those  who  stand  facing  him  will  die  very  soon;  those  who  remain 
after  he  has  called  them  to  come  down,  but  do  not  face  him,  will  live 
for  a  longer  time;  but  those  who  come  down  will  live  to  be  old.  The 
mambunong  say  they  do  not  tell  the  people  whom  they  see  in  the  sun 
that  they  will  soon  die,  as  they  do  not  wish  to  make  them  sad;  but  after 
they  have  died  they  tell  the  others  about  having  seen  them  in  the  sun. 

The  hog  is  then  killed;  one  of  its  shoulders  is  carried  around  to  the 
front  of  the  house  and  placed  by  a  jar  of  tapuy,  over  which  the  mam- 
bunong prays  as  follows: 

Sikama  Kabigat  chi  inaykayang,  Kabigat  chi  inachalum,  Kabigat  chi  inakawa, 
Kabigat  chi  panboday  ni  akou,  Kabigat  chi  ditopan,  Kabigat  chi  panboday  ni  chanom, 
MasSken  chi  inaychalum,  Akodau  chi  inaychakim,  Mas&ken  chi  kadinoki  chi  chanom, 
Akodau  chi  kadinoki  chi  chanom;  sikayo  angitocho  ngiay  pachit  ja  ibakbaknangmi 
i  palapaladmi. 

Sikama  Bakching  ja  tinodan  ni  Kabunian  ja  apomi.  Sikam  i  itoroan  ngiay  ja 
bunong,  tap  inbunonganmo  i  bimaknang  i  pimalapalad.  Abatankoso  ni  bunongmo, 
albatankoso  ni  bunongmo  say  onbaknangmi  tan  onpalapaladmi. 

You  Kabigat  on  high,  Kabigat  of  the  underworld,  Kabigat  of  the  center,  Kabigat 
where  the  sun  rises,  Kabigat  of  the  west,  Kabigat  where  rise  the  rivers.  Maseken 
of  the  underworld,  Akodau  of  the  underworld,  Maseken  where  empties  the  water, 
Akodau  where  empties  the  water;  you  show  us  here  about  the  pachit,  make  us  rich, 
give  us  long  life. 

You  Bakching,  who  were  taught  by  Kabunian  our  master,  you  show  us  this  prayer, 
because  those  for  whom  you  prayed  became  rich,  and  were  given  long  life.  Teach  us 
your  prayers,  teach  us  your  prayers  that  we  may  become  rich  and  live  long. 

Betel  nut  is  then  chewed,  and  the  juice  smeared  on  the  face  of  the 
person  giving  the  pachit,  and  on  the  faces  of  his  near  relatives,  in  order 
that  when  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  called,  they  may  recognize  those 
who  are  giving  the  pachit.  After  the  first  day  blood  instead  of  betel 
nut  is  used.  While  the  blood  or  betel  nut  is  being  put  on  the  face  the 
mambunong  says  the  following : 

Kadasantaka.  Datokantaka:  onbaknangka;  onbaknangak;  onbaknang  i 
makabali.     On  palpaladka;  onpalpaladak ;  onpalpalad  i  makabali. 

I  anoint  you.  I  say  this  to  you:  may  you  become  rich;  may  I  become  rich; 
may  the  owner  of  this  house  become  rich.  May  you  live  long;  may  I  live  long;  may 
the  owner  of  this  house  live  long. 

The  souls  of  the  dead  ancestors  of  the  person  giving  the  pachit,  and 
also  the  souls  of  other  dead  people  who  were  very  rich  are  then  called, 
the  mambunong  praying  as  follows: 
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Takalajo,  amud  tan  kalaching  jun  kaapoapo.  Kalajo,  panookobantayo  ja 
kuchil  tan  tapuy.     Ispaispayo  bakaknangjo,  ispaispayyo  kapadadjo;  say  guaray 

kapalpaltakanjo  ni  katagual  katagualanjo  moan.    Takalajo (calling  by  name  the 

souls  of  the  dead). 

Come,  souls  of  our  near  relatives  and  souls  of  our  great.  Come,  let  us  eat  and 
drink  together  hog  and  tapuy.  Grant  us  riches,  grant  us  long  life,  so  that  there  may 
be  ceremonies  of  calling  you  again.  Come (the  ancestors,  for  several  genera- 
tions, of  the  person  giving  the  pachit  are  then  called  by  name,  after  which  the  names 
of  other  dead  rich  men  and  women  are  called) . 

Six  of  the  old  men  then  dance,  while  the  mambunong  exhorts  them 
as  follows : 

Datokantaka:  mabodinka  i  magasak;  mabodinak  i  magasak;  mabaodin  i  maka 
bali  i  magasak.  Manpakanka  i  magabay;  manaychinka  i  magabay.  Datokantaka 
agl:  ampakpakanka  i  magabay;  ampakpakanak  i  magabay;  ampakpakan  i  makabali 
i  magabay. 

I  say  this  to  you:  may  you  have  good  luck;  may  I  have  good  luck;  may  the  owner 
of  this  house  have  good  luck.  May  what  you  do  have  good  results;  may  what  you 
raise  result  well.  I  say  this  to  you,  brothers:  may  what  you  feed  result  well;  may 
what  I  feed  result  well;  may  what  the  owner  of  this  house  feeds  result  well. 

While  the  dance  and  prayer  are  in  progress,  the  person  giving  the 
pachit  and  all  his  near  relatives  go  into  the  house.  All  the  windows  and 
doors  are  closed,  and  a  large  fire  built  in  the  center  of  the  room,  in  order 
that  the  people  inside  may  sweat  out  their  evil  deeds  and  become  pure. 

Those  inside  then  sing  the  bantagian.  They  all  shout  four  times, 
"Bantagian,  inagian  (Hurrah!  relatives);"  and  then  the  men  and 
women  sing  alternately,  always  repeating  each  statement. 

(Men)  Datokantaka,  Chalay:  indak  si  Maseken  chi  adinokan  ni  chanom;  anchi 
manasul,  amansalang,  amansalay.     Oay,  oay,  whoii,  whoii. 
(Women)  Mansabjak  liolio. 
(Men)  Lioliwa,  lioliwa. 
(Women)  Mansabjatak  i  karomia. 

(Men)  Karomia,  karomia.     Majddomo'n  bayobayo  mansigisigi. 
(Women)  Paguiko  mantalbobo. 
(Men)  Akopsan,  akompawan. 
(Women)  Onosko,  mantalbobo. 
(Men)  Sinogpat  sinodonasi. 

(Men)  I  say  this  to  you,  Chalay:  I  took  Maseken  where  the  water  empties,  no 
one  talking,  going  up  stream,  going  against  the  current.     Oay,  oay,  whoii,  whoii. 
(Women)  I  hold  the  liolio. 
(Men)  Lioliwa,  lioliwa. 
(Women)  I  hold  the  karomia. 

(Men)  Karomia,  karomia.     You  have  nothing  to  pound  and  winnow. 
(Women)  My  rice  is  growing  well. 
(Men)  It  has  no  fruit;  it  is  wilted. 
(Women)  My  sugar  cane  is  growing  well. 
(Men)  The  sinodonasi  cuts  it  down. 
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Then  the  mambunong  takes  the  liolio,  which  consists  of  a  bunch  of 
leaves,  and  the  karomia,  a  bunch  of  grass,  and  waves  them  over  the  heads 
of  those  giving  the  pachit,  while  praying  as  follows : 

Kabigat  chi  inaykayang,  Kabigat  chi  inaychalum;  kakaasi  kita  say  onbaknangmi, 
ipalapaladmi.     Mobdin  i  aanakmi  i  magasat  tan  palpalad. 

Sikayo  nanpanbunong  mapangdu,  bimakmaknangi,  bimalapalad  i  inbunonganjo. 
Abatankoso  ni  bunongjo  say  onbaknang  kami  tan  onpalapalad  kami. 

Kabigat  of  the  sky-world,  Kabigat  of  the  underworld;  pity  us  so  that  we  may  be- 
come rich  and  live  long.     May  our  children  have  good  luck  and  live  long. 

You  dead  mambunong  who  were  the  first,  those  became  rich  and  lived  long  for 
whom  you  prayed.     Teach  us  your  prayers  that  we  may  become  rich  and  live  long. 

The  tapuy  is  then  passed  four  times  to  every  one  in  the  ho  ise,  and 
the  large  jar  containing  what  is  left  is  carried  outside.  The  people  then 
go  out,  the  young  men  passing  through  the  windows  and  the  rest  through 
the  doors. 

Outside  the  mambunong  prays  the  same  prayer  as  that  prayed  in- 
side, after  which  six  old  women  join  hands  and  walk  around  in  a  circle, 
singing  as  follows: 

Dioso,  Kabunian,  tomango  num  agsaya  balitok? 
Dioso,  Kabunian,  tomango  num  agsaya  pagui? 

What,  Kabunian,  will  make  us  rich  if  not  gold? 
What,  Kabunian,  will  make  us  rich  if  not  rice  palay? 

The  lines  are  repeated  many  times,  the  singers  substituting  for  the 
word  "balitok"  such  words  as  dokto,  camotes,  noang,  carabaos,  bofca,  and 
cattle. 

While  the  above  is  being  sung,  the  mambunong  dances  back  and  forth 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  serves  as  a  medium  for  the  spirits.  Those 
who  come  first  are  the  souls  of  the  ancestors  of  the  person  giving  the 
pachit.  The  following,  which  I  recorded  at  a  pachit  given  by  Kamora, 
one  of  the  younger  generation  of  Nabaloi,  will  serve  as  an  example  of 
what  takes  place  at  this  time: 

The  first  spirit  to  appear  was  Aladko,  Kamora's  grandfather  on  his  father's  side. 
Aladko,  speaking  through  the  mumbunong,  said:  "Tua's  Kamora?"  (Where  is 
Kamora?).  "Sikak  si  Aladko."  (I  am  Aladko.)  Kamora  came  and  offered  ten 
pesos  to  Aladko,  but  Aladko  refused  them,  saying,  "Kolang.  Achumanmo  ipat  i 
-palo."  (Not  enough.  Increase  it  by  forty.)  The  fifty  pesos  Mexican  were  given, 
and  Kamora  received  a  drink  of  ta-puy  while  the  money  was  placed  in  the  basket. 

The  next  to  appear  was  Otot,  Kamora's  grandfather  on  his  mother's  side.  Otot 
was  not  so  rich  while  alive  as  Aladko,  and  his  spirit  was  therefore  satisfied  with  a 
smaller  amount  of  money.     It  took  only  thirty  pesos  to  pay  Otot. 

After  the  dead  ancestors  of  Kamora  had  appeared  and  had  been  paid  off,  the 
ancestors  of  other  rich  men  began  to  appear  and  call  for  their  descendants.     They 
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were  also  given  money,  but  in  smaller  amounts.  In  all  a  little  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars  was  paid  the  spirits — all  Mexican,  as  none  of  them  were  familiar  with 
the  money  coined  during  American  times.  After  the  pachit  was  over,  the  money  was 
all  returned  to  the  owners,  since  the  souls  of  the  dead  took  only  the  soul  of  the  money. 
Money  which  has  been  thus  used  is  called  tawid'*^  and  mast  be  kept  by  the  owners, 
and  transmitted  to  their  descendants,  as  I  learned  when  I  tried  to  purchase  some 
coins  which  were  nearly  three  hundred  years  old. 

After  the  souls  of  the  dead  ancestors  have  appeared,  and  received 
their  money,  the  people  begin  dancing  and  continue  to  do  so  until  about 
noon. 

A  quantity  of  rice  and  meat  is  then  given  to  the  visitors  from  each 
outside  town,  and  to  those  from  each  barrio  of  Kabayan.  These  groups 
cook  separately  in  large  caldrons.  The  rice  is  well  cooked,  but  the 
meat  is  taken  out  and  put  on  the  grass  almost  as  soon  as  the  water 
begins  to  boil.  The  rice  is  put  in  large  wooden  vessels.  Only  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  Nabaloi  are  furnished  spoons  for  eating;  the  rest 
eat  with  their  fingers. 

After  eating,  the  people  begin  dancing  again,  and  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  next  mealtime. 

The  proceedings  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  days  are  similar  to 
those  on  the  first  day;  but  the  ceremonies  are  performed  in  the  house, 
and  those  connected  with  the  payment  of  spirits  are  omitted. 

On  the  fourth  day  all  the  visitors  from  the  other  towns  and  barrios 
except  those  related  to  the  man  giving  the  pachit  return  home.  The 
people  attending  from  each  outside  barrio  or  town  are  generally  given 
a  cow  or  carabao  to  take  home  to  be  killed  for  the  people  there. 

The  pachit  generally  lasts  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days,  but  only  a 
small  number  of  people  attend  during  the  latter  part. 

CHAWAK 

The  chawak  is  really  a  pachit  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  has  the  same 
ceremonies,  but  is  far  less  pretentious  and  fewer  people  attend.  The 
people  of  the  barrio  where  it  is  held  and  the  principal  men  of  the  other 
barrios  of  the  town  are  invited;  but  no  others  unless  they  are  relatives 
or  very  close  friends  of  the  one  giving  the  canao.  This  ceremony  gen- 
erally lasts  from  three  to  five  days.     Hogs  are  the  only  animals  killed. 

BAYJOK 

The  bayjok  is  the  pachit  of  the  poor.  The  souls  of  the  dead  are  called, 
and  the  same  prayers  are  prayed  as  in  the  pachit,  but  there  is  no  dancing. 
It  generally  lasts  only  one  day. 


2*8  Tawid  is  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  heirloom  which  can  not  be  sold. 
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BATBAT 

One  of  the  ceremonies  most  frequently  given  by  the  Nabaloi  is  the 
batbat.  From  the  explanatory  story,  it  seems  that  it  may  have  been 
celebrated  at  first  only  to  cure  insanity;  but  now  it  may  be  given  to  cure 
any  kind  of  sickness,  if  the  divination  ceremony  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  sickness  was  caused  by  the  souls  of  the  dead.  A  Kabayan  mam- 
bunong  made  the  following  statements  regarding  this  canao: 

Apasakit  ni  kalaching  i  too  tap  naagang  era;  apangit  ni  tapuy  ono  tayau. 

Sampalo  i  kuchil  ja  amadad  tap  sikatoi  kwan  ni  kalaching;  num  amayopi 
kalaching,  jut  sakay  amabuno  ankun  naykara  imabtino  sampolo.  Suta  achutim 
maydoko  tan  mansilbi  ni  sabadi'n  kanjau. 

The  souls  of  the  dead  make  people  sickbecause  they  are  hungry;  they  want  tapuy 
or  dancing. 

Ten  hogs  are  tied  because  this  was  commanded  by  the  souls  of  the  dead;  but  the 
souls  of  the  dead  are  deceived,  and  only  one  is  killed,  although  they  pretend  to  kill 
ten.     The  others  are  turned  loose  and  used  for  other  canaos. 

The  person  who  is  to  give  the  batbat  procures  ten  hogs,  twenty  jars  of 
tapuy,  enough  rice  for  the  people  invited,  cloth,  blankets,  and  musical 
instruments.  The  ten  hogs  are  tied  and  placed  in  a  row  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  ten  jars  of  tapuy  are  placed  in  a  parallel  row.  Inside  the 
house,  five  jars  of  tapuy  are  placed  in  line  on  each  side  of  the  basket  con- 
taining the  cloth  and  blankets.  The  first  part  of  the  ceremony  is 
celebrated  inside  the  house. 

The  mambunong  pours  out  some  of  the  tapuy  into  a  bowl  and  passes 
it  to  the  person  giving  the  batbat,  who  drinks  and  returns  the  bowl  to 
the  mambunong.  After  drinking,  the  mambunong  says  the  following, 
while  holding  the  bowl  in  his  hand: 

Pinsak  guara  too'n,  Bakut  i  ngaranto,  ja  nanangoi  jut  manakakad.  Nunta 
sakay  ja  dabi  naraguay'd  balito,  kinokogipto  i  guaray  too  ja  simabi'n  sikato  jut 
inkwan,  "No  anahadka'd  balimo,  manbatbatka.  Pandaka  chua'n  palo  salau  ni 
tapuy;  amanjo'd  daam  sampolo  tan  sampolo'd  buday.  Pangadaka  ni  sampolo'n 
kuchil  jut  balodjo;  bunojoi  sakay  ji  ibulosjoi  achuum.  Panadaka  ni  sape  tan  binakut. 
No  tongpalanmo  suta  inkwanko,  maypianka.  No  maypianka,  inkwanmo  ni  achuum 
ja  amansakit  say  pasingcha  ngo  say  maypian  era." 

Once  there  was  a  man,  Bakut  was  his  name,  who  was  insane  and  wandered  around. 
One  night  when  he  was  far  away  from  his  house,  he  dreamed  that  a  man  came  to 
him  and  said,  "When  you  go  home,  celebrate  the  batbat.  Get  twenty  jars  of  tapuy; 
put  ten  inside  the  house  and  ten  outside.  Get  ten  hogs  and  tie  them;  kill  one  and 
turn  loose  the  others.     Get  sape^"  and  binakut.''^''     If  you  obey  what  I  have  said, 


2^9  A  white  cotton  blanket  with  a  black  border. 

250  A  cloth  with  whit«,  black,  and  red  stripes,  out  of  which  the  Nabaloi  women 
make  their  skirts. 
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you  will  become  well.     When  you  are  well,  tell  others  who  are  sick  so  that  they  may 
do  the  same  and  become  well." 

After  relating  the  above  the  mambunong  prays  as  follows: 

Kabigat  chi  inaychalum,  Kabigat  chi  pankabkabi  ni  chanom,  Kabigat  chi  panka- 
dinoki  ni  chanom,  Kabigat  chi  badolan,  Kabigat  chi  ditopan,  Kabigat  chi  inaykayang, 
akou  tan  bolan;  sikayo  indatongjo  lay  batbat  jut  dagami  niman.  lango  tapuy, 
kuchil,  tan  abul  ja  impalongjo;  kaasijokami  tap  iangon  tinongpalim.  Ipalapaladmi, 
ibakbaknangmi  ji  ibangon  nanchilos. 

Kabigat  of  the  underworld,  Kabigat  of  the  place  where  the  water  rises,  Kabigat 
of  the  place  where  the  water  empties,  Kabigat  of  the  east,  Kabigat  of  the  west, 
Kabigat  of  the  sky,  sun  and  moon;  you  created  the  batbat  and  we  are  celebrating  it 
now.  Here  are  the  tapuy,  pigs,  and  cloth  which  you  demanded;  pity  us  because  here 
is  obedience.  Give  us  long  life,  make  us  rich,  and  cure  the  person  for  whom  this 
ceremony  is  celebrated. 

The  mambunong  then  takes  a  bowl  of  water  in  one  hand,  and  calling 
the  names  of  the  dead  ancestors  of  the  person  giving  the  batbat,  says : 

Kalajo  kayo,  pangpangada  ni  abul  tan  tapuy  ja  impalongjo. 

Come,  get  the  cloth  and  tapuy  which  you  demanded. 

Then  the  mambunong  goes  outside,  taking  with  him  the  bowl  of 
water,  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  while  praying  as  follows : 

Sikam  kerol  tan  anyggygg,  kalajo;  panookobantayo.  lay  tapuy  tan  kuchil 
Pankabayo  i  molami  tan  pankasatjoi  animal. 

Sikama  anyggySg,  karayo  panyokayoka  i  chuntog  say  agmachichal  i  illmi. 
Sikama  kerol  ja  agimayo,  karam  angangmo  chadimi.  Sikam  anyggygg,  panabsol 
kayo  sun  kaysingmo  kerol.  Sikam  kerol,  inkwanmo  son  ampuok  agtochichalan  i 
balimi  tan  i  molami  tan  kayomi.  Sikam  ngo  anyggygg,  tagonmo's  alim  pasapas 
agtochichalan  i  balimi,  i  molami,  tan  paytimi. 

You  thunder  and  earthquake,  come;  let  us  eat  together.  Here  is  tapuy  and  hog. 
Cause  the  plants  to  grow,  and  give  luck  with  the  animals. 

You  the  earthquake,  do  not  cause  the  mountains  to  slide  so  that  our  settlement 
will  be  destroyed.  You  the  thunder  of  the  loud  noise,  do  not  injure  our  places.  You 
earthquake,  meet  with  your  friend  the  thunder.  You  the  thunder,  tell  the  typhoon 
not  to  destroy  our  houses,  our  plants,  and  our  trees.  You  also  earthquake,  tell  the 
storms  not  to  destroy  our  houses,  our  plants,  and  our  rice  fields. 

The  pasang  are  then  addressed  as  follows: 

Sikam  Inkaton,  Kamayon,  Chudimay,  Bugan,  Bumulos,  Tumadangan,  Indulni 
tan  Tomobladan;  iangon  tinongpalmi  pianjo.     Panganakjo  too  tan  kuchil. 

You  Inkaton,  Kamayon,  Chudimay,  Bugan,  Bumulos,  Tomadangan,  Indulni, 
tan  Tomobladan;  here  we  are  complying  with  your  wishes.  Let  offspring  be  born  of 
people  and  hogs. 
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Four  men  and  four  women  representing  the  eight  pasang^^'-  then 
begin  to  dance.  While  they  are  dancing  the  mambunong  exhorts  them 
as  follows: 

Datokantaka,  pasang;  panganakjo  too,  panganakjo  kuchil  tan  amina  animal. 

I  say  this  to  you,  -pasang;  let  the  people  have  children,  and  let  the  pigs  and  all 
the  animals  have  offspring. 

After  the  dance  the  mambunong  squats  near  the  pig  which  is  to  be 
killed  and  prays  as  follows: 

Sikayo  Kabigat,  Bugan,  Amdoyam,  tan  Balitok,  chi  inaykayang;  kasaijokami. 
Sikama  Tachong,  tachongikami;  sikamaa  Wadwadan,  chi  inaykayang,  wadwadan- 
jokami;  sikama  Kabigat,  Bugan,  Tachong,  Balikongkong,  Amdayaon,  Balitok, 
Baliwan,  Lumawig,  tan  Salibobo;  kakaasijokami. 

You  Kabigat,  Bugan,  Amdayon,  tan  Balitok,  on  high,  pity  us!  You  Scorpio, 
protect  us;  you  Bootes  on  high,  watch  over  us;  you  Kabigat,  Bugan,  Scorpio,  the 
Sickle,  Amdayon,  Balitok,  Baliwan,  Lumawig,  and  Hyades;  pity  us! 

The  dead  mambunong  are  then  addressed  as  follows; 

Nanpanbunong,  napangdu,  kalajo.  lay  tapuy  tan  kuchil;  Pankasatjo  i  too;  itod- 
jokami  ni  bunong. 

You  past  mambunong,  the  first,  come.  Here  is  tapmj  and  hog;  make  us  lucky; 
show  us  the  prayer. 

The  mambunong  then  counts  the  hogs  and  says : 
Guara  amin.  sampolo;  ibulosjo  sium. 
Here  are  all  of  them,  ten;  turn  loose  nine. 

Nine  of  the  hogs  are  turned  loose  and  the  remaining  one  killed.  The 
mambunong  puts  blood  on  the  face  of  the  person  giving  the  batbat  and 
on  the  faces  of  his  near  relatives,  saying: 

Onpalpaladka,  onpalpaladak;  onbakbaknangka,  onbakbaknangak. 

May  you  live  long,  may  I  live  long;  may  you  become  rich,  may  I  become  rich. 

The  meat  is  then  cooked ;  but  before  it  is  eaten  the  mambunong  goes 
inside  the  house  and  prays  again,  calling  by  name  the  pasang  and  the 
ancestors  of  the  person  giving  the  batbat,  and  then  continues  as  follows: 

Sikayo kalajo;  mangan;  panookobantayo  say  onanak  i  too.   Kalajo  kalaching 

nan ;    mangan;     panookobantayo.     Pankasatjokami;    onbakbaknangmi;     tan 

onpalapaldmi  say  guara  ingis  ngiay  moan. 

Come  (calling  names  of  -pasang)  eat!  Let  us  eat  and  drink  together  so  that  the 
people  will  have  children.  Come  souls  of  (calling  names  of  dead  ancestors)  eat! 
Let  us  eat  together.  Make  us  lucky;  make  us  rich;  and  give  us  long  life  so  that  there 
may  be  the  same  as  this  again. 


251  Malevolent  spurits  living  in  the  air  which  prevent  the  birth  of  children  and 
cause  sickness.    See  pages  307  and  32.5. 
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The  mambunong  then  goes  outside  and  repeats  the  prayer  which  he 
prayed  outside  before  the  hog  was  killed;  after  which  the  people  eat. 
They  then  drink  tapuy,  sing  the  badio,'^^'^  and  dance  the  tayo}^"^  The 
dancing,  singing,  and  drinking  generally  continue  throughout  the  night 
and  for  a  part  of  the  next  day. 

The  next  morning  the  head  of  the  hog  is  cooked,  and  the  skull  hung 
under  the  eaves  of  the  house  so  that  if  the  souls  of  the  dead  should  pass, 
they  would  remember  that  the  batbat  had  been  celebrated  and  not  make 
the  person  sick  again.  The  skulls  of  the  hogs  killed  in  batbat  are  never 
taken  down  as  along  as  the  owner  of  the  house  lives. 


SAAD 

Some  of  the  Nabaloi  are  too  poor  to  give  the  batbat,  and  for  these  the 
saad  is  substituted.  A  small  pig  or  chicken  is  killed,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  tie  ten  pigs  as  in  the  batbat.  Two  jars  of  tapuy  are  necessary. 
The  prayers  for  saad  and  batbat  are  the  same. 


KAPI 

One  of  the  mambunong  gave  the  following  information  regarding 
the  ceremony  called  kapi: 

Sakay  ja  too  ja  guaray  bunatto  ja  ati  aligua'n  abayak  kanokogipto  ja  guara 
inahancha — pilak,  animal,  tobako — ono  kanogipto  j  i  guara  achuum:  mankapi  tab 
kalaching  ni  bunatto,  Kabigat,  Bugan,  ono  panmambunong  in  pankogip  num  naagang 
era. 

A  man  who  has  a  relative  who  died  not  long  ago  dreams  that  something  was  given 
— silver,  animals,  or  tobacco — or  he  dreams  that  he  has  something;  he  celebrates 
kapi  because  the  soul  of  his  dead  relative,  or  Kabigat,  or  Bugan,  or  the  dead  mam- 
bunong cause  him  to  dream  when  they  are  hungry. 

For  the  celebration  of  this  ceremony,  a  hog,  tapuy,  and  a  collection 
of  tools  are  necessary.  The  man  giving  the  kapi  and  his  family  sit 
near  the  tools  and  hog,  while  the  mambunong  squats  near  the  tapuy  and 
prays  as  follows: 

Sikayo  Kabigat  nan  Bugan  chi  inaykayang,  num  sikayo  inpanogip  ngiay,  ipan- 
kasatjo  nankapi  tap  iangon  tinongpalcha.  Ipabakbaknangjo  num  sikayo'n  angikan 
inogipto.     Sikayo  nanpanbunong  no  bayag,  panookobantayo  ji  pankasatjokami. 

You  Kabigat  and  Bugan  on  high,  if  you  gave  the  dream,  bless  the  givers  of  the 
kapi  because  here  they  are  obeying.  Make  them  very  rich  if  you  gave  the  dream. 
You  mambunong  of  long  ago,  eat  and  drink  with  us  that  yoii  may  give  us  luck. 


■  See  pages  230  and  287. 
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The  hog  is  then  killed.  One  shoulder  is  given  to  the  mambunong 
for  his  services;  the  other  shoulder  and  the  hams  are  cooked  in  the  yard, 
and  the  rest  is  cooked  inside  the  house.  After  the  rice  and  meat  have 
been  cooked,  the  preparation  for  eating  is  first  made  inside  the  house. 
The  mambunong  squats  beside  the  vessel  containing  the  meat,  and  prays 
as  follows: 

Sikam  ,  apo  nan ;  sikam ,  apo  nan ;  sikam ,  bunat  nan 

;   num  sikayo   inpanogip   ngiay,    kalajo;   panookobantayo.     Pankasatjokami; 

onpalapaladmi;  onbakbaknangmi. 

You ,  the  ancestor  of  (name  of  man  giving  leapt) ;  you ,  the  ancestor  of 

(name  of  wife  of  man  giving  kapi) ;  you ,  the  relative  of  (name  of  man  who  dream- 
ed); if  you  caused  this  dream,  come;  let  us  eat  and  drink  together.  Give  us  luck; 
give  us  long  life;  make  us  rich. 

The  mambunong  then  puts  blood  on  the  face  of  the  person  giving 
the  kapi,  and  says: 

Kamon  guara  inoogipmo  i  palapaladmo,  ipalapaldmo,  ibakbaknangmo  tap  iangon 
tinongpalmo. 

If  you  had  the  dream,  may  you  become  rich,  may  you  have  long  life  because  here 
is  your  obedience. 

Then  the  mambunong  goes  outside  the  house  and  squats  beside  the 
cooked  rice  while  praying  as  follows : 

Sikam  Kabigat  nan  Bugan  chi  inaykayang,  sikam  Kabigat  chi  inaychalum, 
sikam  talau,  sikama  bolan,  sikama  akou;  pankasatjokami.  Sikama  tachong,  tachong- 
jokami;  sikama  salabobo,  pansalabobojokami;  sikama  wadwaran  chi  inaykayang, 
wadwaranjokami;  sikama  kolpot,  karayjokami  kolpoti;  sikayo  chakdigan  chi  inay- 
kayang, chakdiganjokami,  pankasatjokami. 

Sikayo  nanpanbunong  no  bayag,  panitocho  bunong.     Sikam ,  apo  nan ; 

sikam  ,  apo  nan  ;  sikam  ,  bunat  nan  ;  kalajo;  panookobantayo 

num  sikayo  angikan   ni  kinokogip  nan  .     Pankasatjokami;  ibakbaknangmi; 

ipalapaladmi. 

You  Kabigat  and  Bugan  on  high,  you  Kabigat  of  the  underworld,  you  the  stars, 
you  the  moon,  you  the  sun;  give  us  luck.  You  Scorpio,  protect  us;  you  the  Hyades, 
guard  us;  you  Bootes  on  high,  watch  over  us;  you  the  clouds,  do  not  cloud  us;  you 
the  Chakdigan^^^  (?)  chakdiganjokami  (?). 

You  the  mambunong  of  long  ago,  come;  show  us  the  prayer.     You  ,  the 

ancestor  of  (name  of  man  giving  kapi) ;  you the  ancestor  of  (name  of  wife  of 

man  giving  kapi);  you (name  of  person  who  has  recently  died)    relative  of 

(name  of  person  who  dreamed);  come!  eat  with  us  if  you  gave  the  dream  to . 

Give  us  luck;  make  us  rich;  give  us  long  life. 

253  One  of  the  mambunong  said  the  Chakdigan  were  two  bright  stars  near 
together — possibly  the  Twins. 
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The  niambunong  then  pours  a  cup  of  tapiiy  near  the  door  and  puts 
eight  small  pieces  of  meat  on  top  of  the  rest  of  the  meat  for  the  pasang, 
after  which  he  prays  as  follows: 

Sikayo  pasang,  iangoii  tapuy  tan  apag;  agjopansakiti.  Sikayo  makachaga  ja 
chaga,  pankasatjokami;  pankasatjoi  pakan;  pankasatjoi  kuchilmi;  pankasatjoi 
manbadinmi. 

Sikam  Kabunian  chi  inaykayang,  panitaknalmi'd  mola  say  guara  kanunmi,  tan 
ipakanmi  kuchilmi  say  guara  ingis  ngiay  ja  panookobantay  num  sakay  ja  akou. 

You,  the  pasang,  here  is  tapuy  and  meat;  do  not  cause  sickness.  You  (the  spirits) 
whose  place  is  this  place,  make  us  lucky;  make  us  lucky  with  what  we  feed;  make  us 
lucky  with  our  hogs;  make  us  lucky  in  our  trading. 

You  Kabunian  on  high,  throw  down  plants  so  that  there  is  food,  and  feed  for  the 
pigs  so  that  there  may  be  another  ceremony  like  this,  that  we  may  eat  and  drink 
some  other  day. 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  the  people  eat,  and  drink  tapuy.  There 
is  no  dancing. 

The  next  day  the  head  of  the  hog  is  cooked,  after  which  the  mam- 
bunong  prays  as  follows  over  a  dish  of  cooked  rice: 

Sikayo  nanpanbunong  no  abayag,  kamon  guara  adibkan  ja  agakinkwan,  joka 
itongpal;  pankasatjoi  nankapi. 

You  the  mamhunong  of  long  ago,  if  there  is  something  forgotten  which  I  did  not 
say,  you  cause  it  to  be  done;  give  luck  to  the  giver  of  the  kapi. 


KIAD 

The  kakaising,  sometimes  called  irontog  because  they  live  in  the 
high  mountains,  frequently  cause  sickness  among  the  rich  Nabaloi. 
When  the  mamhunong  divines  that  the  kakaising  have  caused  the  sick- 
ness, the  kiad  must  be  celebrated. 

The  person  giving  the  kiad  must  get  one  carabao,  at  least  ten  jars 
of  tapuy,  and  a  number  of  pieces  of  cloth  of  various  specified  designs. 
The  cloth  is  put  into  the  rice  winnowing  basket  and  set  near  the  tapuy. 
The  mamhunong  squats  beside  the  tapuy  and  cloth  and  prays  as  follows : 

Sikayo  nanpanbunong,  kalajo.  Itojo  i  bunong  ni  kiad.  Pankasatjokami, 
ipalapaladmi,  ibakbaknangmi. 

Sikayo  irontog,  kalajo.  Kamon  sayjay  i  joka  panibaga,  kaasijo  iay  i  too  simakit. 
lango  tapuy,  iango  abul  tan  noang,  ja  alanjo. 

You  past  mamhunong,  come.  Teach  us  the  prayer  of  kiad.  Bless  us,  give  us 
long  lives,  make  us  rich. 

You  the  irontog,  come.  If  this  is  what  you  are  asking  for,  help  this  sick  man. 
Here  is  tapmj,  here  is  cloth  and  a  carabao,  which  you  may  take. 
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The  carabao  is  then  killed,  and  some  of  the  meat  is  taken  inside  the 
house  and  cooked.  Before  it  is  eaten  the  mambunong  squats  near  it 
and  repeats  the  prayer.  The  person  giving  the  kiad  and  his  family 
eat  first,  after  which  the  other  people  eat.  Some  of  the  meat  is  taken 
home  by  the  visitors,  but  a  part  is  left  to  be  cooked  the  next  day. 

The  kiad  which  is  given  in  the  daytime  must  always  be  followed  by 
the  batbat  that  night. 


AMPASIT 

There  are  three  kinds  of  spirits  which  have  the  same  origin:  the 
ampasit,  which  live  in  the  timber;  the  timungau,  which  live  in  the  water; 
and  the  pasang,  which  live  in  the  air.  The  ceremonies  called  ampasit, 
timungau,  and  pasang  are  given  to  remedy  the  trouble  caused  by  the 
spirits  of  the  same  names. 

The  ampasit  is  given  to  cure  sore  eyes  and  sore  feet  when  these  in- 
juries were  inflicted  by  the  ampasit  on  the  person  while  traveling  through 
timber.  It  is  also  celebrated  to  cure  other  sicknesses  which  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  ampasit. 

This  ceremony  is  held  behind  the  house.  Tools,  cloth,  a  jar  of 
tapuy,  and  a  chicken  are  procured  and  placed  in  front  of  the  mambunong, 
who  holds  the  chicken  in  his  hand  while  relating  the  following  story : 

Daki  tan  bli  san  asauwa  guara  anakha'n  chua  ja  daki  tan  bli  ja  binadug.  Suta 
bl!  nansodsod  nan  amato  tan  Inato.  Inkwanto,  "Tintinko  inalbung  inadabi,  jut 
agakampta  num  ngaranto."  Suta  amato  tan  inato  inkwancha  ji  itolbaktoi  dakub 
tan  tan  anchalan  chi  tauwa  ni  kalibian.  Inkwancha  moan  ji  angmangada  ni  apol 
ja  ikojunto'd'akusto. 

Idi  agsapa  sinomalja  ni  amacha  tan  Inacha,  jut  simpolancha  i  apol  chi  akus  ni 
daki  anakcha.  Jut  inamtara  suta  bll  inman  aglto'n  daki.  Amacha  tan  Inacha 
insagangcha  era,  tan  inkwancha  son  sikara  ji  agcha  kosto'n  onan  moan. 

Jut  suta  san  agi  tan  bii  nanbayo  era  ni  bakas,  jut  namtSk  ra  num  agchaampta 
i  daguancha.  Ni  numnumcha  ji  onorancha  i  chanom.  Idi  eraka  manakad,  suta 
bll  imanak  ni  chakal  ja  nganga.  Inchipcha  achuma  anakcha  chi  chanom,  sokab  i 
achuum,  tan  chimana  inaykayang  i  achuum. 

Suta  aanak  ja  inchapigto  chi  chanom  nanbodio  ni  timungau,  .suta  inchapigcha'd 
chuntog  nanbodio  ni  ampasit,  jut  suta  inchapigcha'd  inaykayang  nanbodio  ni 
pasang. 

Suta  ampasit,  timungau  tan  pasang  agchapian  i  too,  jut  chaka  angangjaa  era. 
Suta  ampasit  chaka  bajabajanga  i  mata  tan  s6di,  ja  amanakad  chi  masokuk.  Suta 
pasang  agchapaaniak  ni  bil.  Suta  timungau,  chaka  panakas  chi  chanom  i  too  ja 
malmud,  jut  sinachuum  pamansikltan  i  too  num  nayasop  era  ni  chanom. 

A  man  and  a  woman,  spouses,  had  two  children — a  girl  and  a  boy,  who  were 
grown.  The  girl  made  complaint  to  her  father  and  mother.  She  said,  "My  vagina 
becomes  wet  every  night,  and  I  do  not  know  the  cause."     Her  father  and  mother 
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told  her  to  lock  the  doors  and  to  fasten  the  windows  in  the  night.  They  told  her 
also  to  get  some  apol  (a  kind  of  white  powder  chewed  with  betel  nut)  which  she  should 
put  on  her  belly. 

The  next  morning,  an  investigation  was  made  by  their  father  and  mother,  and 
they  found  the  apol  on  the  belly  of  the  man,  their  son.  Then  they  knew  that  the 
girl  had  had  commerce  with  her  brother.  Their  father  and  mother  scolded  them,  and 
told  them  that  they  did  not  want  to  see  them  again. 

Then  the  brother  and  sister  pounded  rice,  and  ran  away;  but  did  not  know  where 
they  were  going.  They  decided  to  follow  the  river.  While  they  were  travelling, 
the  girl  gave  birth  to  many  children.  They  threw  some  of  their  children  into  the 
water,  some  into  the  forest,  and  some  there  to  the  sky. 

The  children  whom  they  threw  into  the  water  became  the  timungau,  those  they 
threw  into  the  mountains  became  the  ampasit,  and  those  they  threw  into  the  sky 
became  the  pasang. 

The  ampasit,  timungau,  and  pasang  do  not  like  people,  but  cause  them  harm. 
The  ampasit  make  sore  the  eyes  and  feet  of  those  who  walk  through  the  forest.  The 
pasang  make  barren  the  women.  The  timungau  cause  people  to  fall  into  the  water 
and  drown,  and  .sometimes  they  make  people  sick  while  near  the  water. 

After  relating  the  above  story,  the  mambunong  holds  the  chicken  in 
his  hand  and  prays  as  follows: 

Ampasitka'd  Pagdito,  ampasitka'd  Gusaran,  ampasitka'd  Pauway,  ampasitka'd 
Adoay  (the  ampasit  of  many  settlements  are  called).  Kamon  sikayo  simadpak  ni 
mata'n  iay,  kalajo.  Kayo  pangada  ngiay  mangano  ja  sadat  ni  manganojo  ja 
chimachal  nan  iay.  Onpasud  i  matato  tap  mahanto  manok,  sankab,  banga,  katab, 
kobal,  salau,  atak  tan  chakal  i  mangano. 

Nanpanbunong  napangdu,  kalajo.     Jo  ibunongnong  iay,  tap  agjo  itoro  i  bunongjo. 

Ampasit  of  Pagdito,  ampasit  of  Gusaran,  ampasit  of  Pauway,  ampasit  of  Adoay, 
etc.  If  you  slapped  the  eyes  of  this  person,  come  here.  Get  these  things  to  pay 
for  the  things  which  were  broken  by  this  person.  Make  well  his  eyes,  because  here 
he  has  given  a  chicken,  spades,  little  jars,  blankets,  breech-clouts,  large  jars,  bolos, 
and  many  things. 

Mambunong  of  the  past,  come!  Pray  for  this  person,  because  you  did  not  teach 
us  your  prayers. 


PASANG  NI  MANSAKIT 

The  special  way  in  which  the  pasang  exhibit  their  malevolence  to- 
ward people  is  by  causing  women  to  be  barren,  but  they  also  cause  sick- 
ness. The  ceremonies  held  in  the  two  cases  are  different.  When  given 
to  cure  sickness,  the  ceremony  is  called  pasang  ni  mansakit  or  pasang 
for  sickness. 

The  souls  of  the  dead  sometimes  buy  on  credit  from  the  pasang,  and 
in  order  to  enforce  payment,  the  pasang  make  the  relatives  of  their 
debtors  sick. 

When  the  pasang  ni  mansakit  is  to  be  celebrated,  tapuy,  jars,  tools, 
and  cloth  are  placed  in  a  row  outside  the  house.     The  mambunong, 
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holding  a  chicken  in  his  hand,  squats  beside  the  tapuy  and  repeats  the 
story  recorded  in  the  ampasit,  after  which  he  prays  as  follows : 

Sikayo  i  pasang,  kalajo.     Num  sikayo  impasakit  nan  ,  ipabungangonjo. 

langon  banga,  sankab,  kobal,  abul,  tan  chakal  i  mangano  ja  otangjo.  langon 
tapuy  tan  manok  ja  panookobantayo. 

Nan  panbunong  napangdu,  kalajo.  Itongtongijokami,  ibakbaknangmi,  ipala- 
paladmi. 

You,  the  pasang,  come.     If  you  caused  the  sickness  of ,  make  him  well. 

Here  are  jars,  spades,  breech-clouts,  and  many  things  for  your  debt.  Here  is  tapuy 
and  chicken  for  us  to  eat  and  drink  together. 

Past  mambunong,  who  were  the  first,  come.  Talk  for  us,  make  us  rich,  give  us 
long  life. 

The  chicken  is  then  killed  and  cooked,  but  before  it  is  eaten  the 
mambunong  repeats  the  story  and  prayer.  After  eating,  the  owner 
takes  his  property,  and  as  soon  as  the  tapuy  has  been  drunk  the  canao 
ends. 

TIMUNGAU 

The  timungau  is  given  to  cure  sickness  caused  by  the  malevolent 
spirits  of  the  same  name.  It  is  also  sometimes  given  by  fishermen  to 
prevent  sickness,  especially  when  they  intend  to  fish  for  eels.  The  fol- 
lowing explanation  was  given  by  one  of  the  old  men : 

Ampay  kami  manigay  ni  kiwuti  mamalpal  kami  ni  manok  ja  maysadad  ni  kiwut 
ni  timungau.  No  guara  too'n  angalan  kiwut  ji  kakogipanto  ji  chaka  aampta  kiwut, 
masapola  mamalpal  moan  ni  manok,  tap  suta  timungau  in  kwantoi  tinoantoi  manok. 

Before  we  fish  for  eels  we  sacrifice  a  chicken,  which  is  given  in  exchange  for  the 
eel  to  the  timungau.  If  there  is  a  person  who  caught  an  eel  who  dreams  and  dreams 
that  he  is  hunting  an  eel,  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  chicken  again,  because  the 
timungau  have  said  the  (first)  chicken  was  not  sufficient. 

The  timungau  live  in  the  water.  They  sometimes  cause  people  to 
become  sick  when  they  use  the  water  for  floating  firewood  or  house  tim- 
bers, when  they  go  fishing,  when  they  divert  the  smaller  streams  from 
their  courses  for  irrigation,  when  they  work  near  the  water,  or  when  they 
cross  large  rivers. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  this 
ceremony  is  celebrated,  since  it  differs  only  slightly  from  the  celebration 
of  the  ampasit. 

AMDAG 

The  inamdagan  or  amdag  are  spirits  that  travel  with  the  wind  and 
hunt  for  the  souls  of  living  people,  which  they  imprison  for  awhile  and 
finally  use  for  food.     When  a  person's  soul  is  in  prison  he  is  sick,  and 
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when  it  is  consumed  he  will  die.  If  the  divination  ceremony  shows  that 
the  soul  has  been  captured  by  the  inamdagan,  the  amdag  must  be  cele- 
brated. 

The  various  kinds  of  Nabaloi  tools  are  procured  and  put  in  a  rice 
winnowing  basket.  A  small  pig  or  chicken  is  killed,  but  tapuy  is  un- 
necessary. Just  before  the  pig  or  chicken  is  killed,  the  mambunong 
relates  the  following: 

Pinsak  i  akou  guara  achuiima  too'n  dimau  chi  sabadi'n  Ili.  No  inkalibito,  naogip 
era'd  chalan.  Idi  eraka  maogip  inantaginop  sakay  sud  sikara  ji  guaray  dimabas  ja 
chakal  ja  too  jut  inkwan  nunta  naanod,  "Sikak  si  inamdagan.  Suta  kaduama  chua 
eraka  mansaklt.  No  anahadkayo  mangamdagkayo,  say  maypian  era,  tap  suta 
achuuma  inamdagan  ja  apangdula  indara  i  adiacha.  Mandaga  ni  botbotbotog  ono 
manok  tan  chakala  basal  tan  kayang,  jut  ikwanjo  achtima  inamdagan  ji  iolichadi 
i  adia  ni  kayitmo." 

Idi  bimangon  siita  too  ichumancha  totogua  tagtaginopto,  jut  idi  imahad  era. 
Anangdag  era  jut  inaypasud  suta  amaasakit. 

One  day  there  were  some  people  who  went  to  another  settlement.  When  night 
came  on  they  slept  on  the  road.  While  they  were  sleeping,  one  of  them  dreamed  that 
many  people  were  passing  and  that  the  last  one  said,  "I  am  an  inamdagan.  Two 
of  your  companions  are  sick.  When  you  go  home  give  the  amdag,  so  that  they  will 
become  well,  because  some  of  the  inamdagan  who  went  before  took  their  souls.  Get 
a  small  pig  or  chicken  and  many  tools  and  spears,  and  tell  the  other  inamdagan  to 
return  the  souls  of  your  companions." 

The  mambunong  then  squats  beside  the  pig  and  tools  and  prays  as 
follows : 

Sikam  Kabigat  chi  apankabkabi  ni  chanom,  sikam  Kabigat  chi  apankadinnoki  ni 
chanom,  sikam  Kabigat  chi  apanboday  ni  akou,  sikam  Kabigat  chi  apankadinosi  ni 
akou,  sikam  Kabigat  chi  inaykayang,  sikam  Kabigat  chi  inaychalum;  kalajo.  lay 
panawiljo;  poaiodi  i  adIa  nan . 

Inamdaganka'd  Lutab,  inamdaganka'd  Gusaran,  inamdaganka'd  Pakso;  achakat 
sikayo  angala  ni  adIa  nan .     lodiodi,  tap  iay  i  kuchil  tan  bosal  ja  awiljo. 

Kalajo  nanpanbunong,  panitocho  i  bunong. 

You  Kabigat  where  the  water  rises,  you  Kabigat  where  the  water  empties,  you 
Kabigat  where  the  sun  rises,  you  Kabigat  where  the  sun  sets,  you  Kabigat  on  high, 
you  Kabigat  of  the  underworld;  come!  Here  are  your  presents;  cause  to  be  brought 
back  the  soul  of . 

You  inamdagan  of  Lutab,  you  inamdagan  of  Gusaran,  you  inamdagan  of  Pakso; 

perhaps  you  took  the  soul  of .     Return  it,  because  here  are  the  hog  and  tools 

which  are  your  presents. 

Come  past  mambunong,  show  us  the  prayer. 

The  pig  or  chicken  is  then  killed  and  cooked.  The  mambunong 
relates  the  same  story  and  prays  the  same  prayer  again,  after  which  the 
people  eat. 

After  the  ceremony  has  been  completed,  the  'piju  taboo  previously 
described  is  in  effect  for  one  day.  Canes  with  long  leaves  are  put  in 
front  of  the  house  as  a  signal  that  the  amdag  has  been  celebrated. 
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TAWAL 

The  tawal  is  celebrated  to  cause  the  return  of  the  soul  of  a  living 
person  which  is  voluntarily  staying  away,  or  to  cause  the  inhabitants 
of  the  underworld  to  release  it  from  prison.  One  of  the  mambunong 
gave  the  following  information  regarding  this  ceremony: 

No  onbatgk  i  adia  ni  too,  mangalaka  ni  tawal  ja  odianto.  No  onsakit  i  too  chima 
achuma  ill  jut  iolicha  moan  chi  balito,  idagami  tawal  say  agmajagjag  i  adiato. 

If  the  soul  of  a  person  goes  away,  the  tawal  is  celebrated  in  order  that  it  may  return. 
If  a  person  becomes  sick  in  another  settlement  and  is  taken  back  again  to  his 
home,  we  celebrate  the  tawal  so  that  his  soul  will  not  be  left. 

For  celebrating  the  tawal  one  chicken  and  one  jar  of  tapuy  are  neces- 
sary. The  canao  is  held  outside  of  the  house.  A  red  flag  is  put  up  so 
that  the  adia  will  see  it  and  know  where  to  come.  The  mambunong 
squats  beside  the  tapuy  and  holds  the  chicken  in  his  hand  while  praying 
as  follows: 

Adia  nan ,  nalkudka'd,  kala.     Tagualanmika,  tap  ian  manchilosmi  ni  manok. 

Soul  of ,  if  you  have  wandered  away,  come.     We  are  calling  you,  because 

here  we  are  sacrificing  a  chicken. 

If  the  soul  is  imprisoned  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  underworld,  the 
following  is  added : 

Akodau  tan  Mas6ken,  no  onsakub  ni  adia  nan ,  ibulosjo,  tap  iangon  manok 

tan  tapuy  ja  panookobantayo. 

Akodau  and  Maseken,  if  you  are  shutting  up  the  soul  of ,  release  it,  because 

here  is  a  chicken  and  tapuy  for  us  to  eat  and  drink  together. 

The  chicken  is  then  killed  and  after  it  is  cooked  the  prayer  is  repeated. 


TINGITING 

When  a  house  is  burned  the  Nabaloi  believe  that  the  souls  of  the 
persons  who  have  been  occupying  it  fly  away  with  the  fire.  It  is  then 
necessary  to  celebrate  the  tingiting  to  induce  the  souls  to  return. 

The  person  celebrating  the  tingiting  holds  some  dried  meat  in  one 
hand  while  praying  as  follows : 

Sikam  Kabigat  ch'  inaykayang,  buyon  modi  sikami'd  kalotoan,  num  naolopmi 
chi  apoi. 

You  Kabigat  on  high,  send  us  to  the  earth  if  we  have  gone  away  with  the  fire. 

The  meat  is  then  cooked,  and  the  same  prayer  prayed  again  before 
it  is  eaten. 
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PALIS 

Practically  all  Benguet  Igorot  are  believers  in  witchcraft.  The 
councils  of  the  townships  have  been  known  to  pass  resolutions  to  the 
effect  that  certain  of  their  residents  were  witches  or  wizards,  and  to 
request  of  the  provincial  governor  that  they  be  banished. 

Soon  after  the  Kabayan  Girls'  School  was  organized,  one  of  the 
teachers  from  a  lowland  province  scolded  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Igorot. 
The  girl  became  sick,  and  the  sabat  showed  that  the  teacher  was  a  witch 
and  had  caused  the  sickness.  I  was  away  at  the  time,  and  when  I  ar- 
rived the  next  day  all  the  girls  except  two  had  left  the  school. 

Palis  is  the  name  of  the  canao  celebrated  when  it  has  been  decided 
that  a  person  has  been  made  sick  by  a  witch  or  wizard.  When  the 
bakno  or  sabat  indicates  that  a  manmalasik  or  witch  has  caused  the 
sickness,  the  sabat  is  then  used  to  determine  his  or  her  name.  The  names 
of  the  surrounding  barrios  are  called;  as,  Adoay,  Kabayan,  Lutab, 
Gusaran.  If  the  suspended  stone  moves  when  the  name  of  Lutab  is 
called,  the  manmalasik  undoubtedly  lives  in  that  barrio.  The  names  of 
the  sitios  in  the  barrio  are  then  called,  and  in  this  way  it  is  learned  in 
which  one  the  manmalasik  lives.  The  names  of  the  people  living  in 
the  sitio  are  next  called  until  the  suspended  stone  moves  at  the  name  of 
the  guilty  person. 

After  the  name  of  the  manmalasik  has  been  determined,  one  dog 
and  one  jar  of  tapuy  are  procured.  The  dog  is  killed  and  put  near  the 
tapuy.     The  mambunong  then  prays  as  follows: 

Sikayo    inamdagan,    kalajo;    ianjo    alis    manmalasik,    tap    takajo    paawiawili. 

Atngimjokami  ja  balakas  manmalasik,  ,  tap  maangangja  ni  too.     Saman  i  jo 

alan. 

You  inamdagan,  come;  take  away  the  wizard, ,  because  I  am  giving  you  pre- 
sents. Help  us  to  harm  the  wizard  because  he  is  injuring  the  people.  That  one  you 
take. 

After  the  mambunong  has  prayed  the  above  prayer,  the  people 
sing  the  angba,  which  is  as  follows: 

Kabigat  adayaan  Kabigat  on  high 

Bimunglot  i  palis —  See  the  palis — 

I  palis,  i  sagausau,  The  palis,  the  sagausau. 

Amdagan  adayaan  Amdagan  on  high 

Bimunglot  i  palis —  See  the  palis — 

I  palis,  i  sagausau.  The  palis,  the  sagausau. 

Bulian  adayaan  Bulian  on  high 

Bimunglot  i  palis —  See  the  palis — 

I  palis,  i  sagausau.  The  palis,  the  sagausau. 

(The  song  is  continued  by  substituting  other  names.) 
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After  the  song,  a  loud  noise  is  produced  by  beating  together  sticks 
of  bamboo  or  wood.  Then  one  man  dances  with  a  bolo  in  his  hand, 
while  the  people  shout  "o-ay"  just  as  they  do  in  the  bindayan.  Next 
the  food  is  prepared,  and  the  mambunong  again  prays  the  same  prayer 
as  at  first.  The  people  sing  the  angba  again,  and  the  man  who  danced 
at  first  with  a  bolo  now  dances  with  the  skull  of  a  dog  tied  on  the  end 
of  a  string.  After  the  dance  has  been  completed,  the  dog's  skull  is 
hung  under  the  eaves  in  front  of  the  house  so  that  the  manmalasik 
will  see  it  and  be  afraid  to  harm  the  sick  person  again. 


SAGAUSAU 

Returning  good  for  evil  is  not  taught  as  a  part  of  the  Nabaloi  religion. 
The  Nabaloi  do  not  love  their  enemies,  although  it  is  true  that  they 
remember  them  in  their  prayers. 

They  celebrate  a  canao  called  sagausau  to  cause  injury  to  befall 
those  with  whom  they  have  been  quarrelling.  They  also  give  the 
sagausau  to  avert  injury  to  themselves  caused  by  their  enemies  having 
given  the  sagausau. 

About  eight  years  ago,  the  purpose  for  which  this  ceremony  is  cele- 
brated was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  provincial  governor,  and  he 
caused  ordinances  to  be  passed  against  its  celebration.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  celebrated  as  often  as  before,  but  those  celebrating  it  have 
done  so  in  a  more  secretive  manner.  For  this  reason  it  is  quite  probable 
that  my  data  regarding  it  are  not  complete. 

A  dog  or  chicken  must  be  killed,  and  a  jar  of  tapuy  procured.  The 
mambunong  squats  beside  the  jar  of  tapuy,  and  stroking  the  dog  or  hold- 
ing the  chicken  in  his  hand,  prays  as  follows: 

Kabigat  chi  inaykayang,  chadigijokami  tap  anch  basiulmi.  Inamdagan  adinokan 
ni  chanom,  atngijokami  tap  anchi  basulmi.    Inamdagan  alid  tolapto,  atngijokami 

tap  anchi  basulmi.     Naabak  si kabakalim  tap  anchi  basulmi.     Onsakitto  ono 

matay.  Inamdagan  chi  Lutab,  inamdagan  chi  Gusaran,  inamdagan  chi  Adoay, 
kalajo.  Itodod  iay  sinagausaumi,  abakami  kabakalim;  pasakitjo  ono  bunojo  si 
,  tap  anchi  basulmi. 

Nanpanbunong  napangdu,  kalajo;  itongtongngijokami  tap  anchi  basulmi. 

Kabigat  on  high,  protect  us  because  we  are  not  at  fault.  Inamdagan  where 
empties  the  water,  help  us  because  we  are  not  at  fault.  Inamdagan  alid  tolapto, 
help  us  because  we  are  not  at  fault.  Cause  our  enemy  to  lose  because  we  are  not  at 
faul  May  he  become  sick  or  die.  Inamdagan  of  Lutab,  inamdagan  of  Gusaran, 
inamdagan  of  Adoay,  etc.,  come.  Make  effective  this  our  sagausau,  so  we  may  win 
over  the  enemy;  make  sick  or  kill because  we  are  not  at  fault. 

Past  mambunong  who  were  the  first,  come;  talk  for  us  because  we  are  not  at  fault. 
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The  chicken  or  dog  is  then  killed,  and  after  the  meat  has  been  cooked 
the  above  prayer  is  repeated.  After  eating,  a  man  dances  to  the  music 
made  by  beating  together  two  sticks.  He  holds  a  spear  in  one  hand  and 
a  bolo  in  the  other,  and  goes  through  the  motions  of  fighting  while  danc- 
ing. The  man  celebrating  the  sagausau  performs  this  dance,  if  he  has 
not  already  been  made  sick  by  the  sagausau  of  his  enemy.  In  this  case 
one  of  his  relatives  or  friends  represents  him. 


BUANG 

The  buang  is  the  canao  which  is  generally  given  to  cure  deafness. 
The  mamhunong,  squatting  beside  a  jar  of  tapuy  and  holding  a  chicken 
in  his  hand,  relates  the  following  explanatory  story; 

Kabigat  nan  Balitok  angintanum  ni  balat  tan  abua,  Binkara's  Akodau  ja  inacha 
ja  amangada  ni  abua.  Idi  simbinan  Akodau  i  oma,  inunantoi  sakay  ja  balat  ja 
pinual  ni  kerol.  Idi  inunantoi  balat  ja  chimokol  chi  dota,  timakot:  jut  imakad 
ni  magono.     Inkwanto  nan  Balitok  nan  Kabigat,  "Apual  i  sakay  ja  balat  tayo." 

Jut  si  Kabigat  nan  Balitok  dimau  era'd  oma  ni  balat,  ja  inunancha  i  kerol  ja 
inaytakud  chi  balat.  Jut  inkfidungancha  i  asul  chi  inaykayang,  jut  kwanto,  "Kala; 
mookasi  kerol  tap  atolung."  Jut  si  Balitok  nan  Kabigat  inkwancha,  "Okasanmi 
num  dagbuanjokami."  Suta  sakay  ja  amantabal  chi  inaykayang  inkaltoi  chua'n 
sangito,  jut  inchapigto  nan  Kabigat  nan  Balitok,  jut  inkwanto,  "Sayjay  i  dagbuyo." 
Jut  si  Kabigat  nan  Balitok  inokasancha  kerol. 

Jut  bimatek  i  kerol,  jut  inkwanto,  "Guara  son  sikayo  chua'n  sangi'n  asauwak, 
jut  jugjuganko  son  sikayo  i  tolungko,  num  no  idayajo  i  buang  makal.  Ingngadngiyo 
i  ngaranko  tan  ngaran  Agimayo  ja  asauwak."  Si  Balitok  nan  Kabigat  atolung  era, 
jut  idi  indagacha  buang,  nakal. 

Kabigat  and  Balitok  planted  bananas  and  gahi.  They  sent  Akodau,  their  mother, 
to  get  gahi.  When  Akodau  reached  the  field,  she  saw  that  one  banana  stalk  was 
destroyed  by  the  thunder.  When  she  saw  the  banana  stalk  that  was  lying  on  the 
ground,  she  went  home  quickly.  She  said  to  Balitok  and  Kabigat,  "One  of  our 
banana  stalks  is  destroyed." 

Then  Kabigat  and  Balitok  went  to  the  field  of  bananas,  where  they  saw  the 
thunder  tied  to  a  banana  stalk.  Then  they  heard  a  voice  in  the  sky,  and  it  said, 
"Come,  untie  the  thunder  because  he  is  deaf."  Then  Balitok  and  Kabigat  said, 
"We  will  untie  him  if  you  will  pay  us."  The  one  calling  from  the  sky  took  out  two 
teeth,  and  threw  to  Balitok  and  Kabigat,  and  said,  "Here  is  your  pay."  Then 
Kabigat  and  Balitok  untied  the  thunder. 

Then  the  thunder  ran  away,  and  said,  "You  have  two  teeth  of  my  wife,  and  I 
will  leave  you  my  deafness,  but  if  you  will  celebrate  the  huang,  it  will  be  cured.  Call 
my  name  and  the  name  of  Agimayo,  my  wife."  Balitok  and  Kabigat  w^^e  deaf,  but 
they  celebrated  the  hxiang  and  were  cured. 

The  mamhunong  then  prays  as  follows: 

Amkerol  nan  Agimayo,  kalajo;  panookabantayo.     Makal  ma  i  tolung  ni  , 

tap  iay  i  manok  tan  tapuy  panookaban. 

Nanpanbunong  na  pangdu,  kalajo;  panookobantayo.     Itodi  bunongmi  ni  buang. 
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Amkerol  and  Agimayo,  come;  let  us  eat  together.     Cure  the  deafness  of , 

because  here  is  a  chicken  and  tapuy  to  eat  together. 

Past  mamhunong,  the  first,  come;  let  us  eat  together.  Show  us  the  prayer  of 
huang. 

After  the  story  is  related  and  the  prayer  prayed,  the  chicken  is 
killed.     Just  before  it  is  eaten  the  prayer  and  the  story  are  repeated. 

The  next  morning  the  deaf  person  must  wash  his  face  while  repeating 
the  following: 

Makalkama,  tap  intongpalkoi  buang. 

Cure  me  because  I  have  complied  with  the  huang. 


NANSAANG 

The  nansaang  is  a  cafiao  sometimes  given  to  cure  headache.  A  cup 
of  tapuy  is  placed  on  the  head  of  the  sick  person,  and  a  leaf  put  over  it. 
The  mamhunong  holds  a  chicken  above  the  tapuy,  and  prays  as  follows, 
while  looking  up  toward  the  zenith: 

Sikama  Kabigat  chi  inaykayang  ja  inambalin,  sikam  akou  ja  inambalin,  sikara 
bolan  ja  inambalin,  sikam  san  apon  ja  inambalin,  sikam  tado  ja  inambalin,  sikam 
talau  ja  inambalin,  sikam  badikongkong  ja  inambalin,  sikam  Amdayyoan  ja  inam- 
balin; kamon  sikayo  i  angisaasaang  ni  toktok  nan ,  makal,  tap  lay  i  angangtakajo 

manok  tan  tapuy. 

Sikayo  nanpanbunong  ni  nansaang,  kalajo;  jo  imbunongjo  nansaang.  On- 
bunong  kayo  i  makal  ni  magono. 

You  Kabigat  of  the  sky  who  are  making  a  journey  to  trade,  you  sun  who  are 
making  a  journey  to  trade,  you  moon  who  are  making  a  journey  to  trade,  you  the 
seven  stars  who  are  making  a  journey  to  trade,  you  the  Dipper  who  are  making  a 
journey  to  trade,  you  the  stars  who  are  making  a  journey  to  trade,  you  the  Sickle  who 
are  making  a  journey  to  trade,  you  Amdayoan  who  are  making  a  journey  to  trade; 

if  you  caused  the  head  of to  ache,   cure  it,   because  here  I  have  given  you  a 

chicken  and  tapuy. 

You  the  dead  mamhunong  for  nansaang,  come;  pray  the  nansaang.  If  you  pray 
the  cure  will  be  soon. 

The  chicken  is  then  killed  and  cooked,  and  the  prayer  repeated. 


PALIS  CHI  KABUNIAN 

Palis  chi  kabunian  is  a  canao  given  for  headache  and  toothache. 
It  is  celebrated  almost  exactly  like  the  palis,  except  that  in  the  palis 
chi  kabunian,  the  following  story  is  related  by  the  mamhunong: 

Si  Kabigat  chi  kalotoan  nan  Wigan  san  agi  era.  Dimau  era  nanbiaki,  jut  idi 
inmahad  era'd  balicha,  sinmakit  era.  Binura  chakal  i  kuchil,  aso,  tan  manok  say 
onpasud  era. 
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Inbagancha's  Kabigat  chi  inaykayang,  "Ngantoi  agmi  papsaychan?  Binunomi'n 
amin  i  kuchilmi,  asomi,  tan  manokmi,  num  kaonong  i  sakltmi."  Si  Kabigat  chi 
inaykayang,  kwanto,  "  Agakamta  itan.  Daukayo  son  Amolis  tan  Dada,  mabodincha 
ikwan  sikayo." 

Kabigat  nan  Wigan  dimau  era  son  Amolis  nan  Dada,  jut  inbagancha  era  ni 
pasing  ja  onpasud.  Si  Amolis  nan  Dada  inkwancha  nan  sikara  ani  pasing  ni  palis, 
jut  inkwancha,  "  Ing-ngadniyo  i  ngaranmi."  Kwan  AmoHs,  "  Ing-ngadniyo  i  ngaranko 
ja  mapangdu";  num  kwan  nan  Dada,  "Anchi.     Mapangdu  i  ngaranko." 

Nantolag  era'n  chua  ja  inandongba  era,  say  maonan  i  mapangdu'n  mayngadnan. 
NamtSk  era'd  impasdong,  num  anchi  angabak;  nanoli  era,  num  anchi  angabak. 
Jut  inamtek  era  baybay,  num  anchi  angabak.  Nanoli  moan'era  jut  naabak  si  Dada. 
Jut  masapol  ja  mapangdu  i  ngaran  nan  Amolis. 

Kabigat  of  the  earth  and  Wigan  were  brothers.  They  went  to  trade,  and  when 
they  were  returning  to  their  houses,  they  became  sick.  They  killed  many  pigs, 
dogs,  and  chickens,  so  that  they  would  get  well. 

They  asked  Kabigat  of  the  sky,  "Why  do  we  not  get  well?  We  have  killed  all 
our  pigs,  dogs,  and  chickens,  but  we  are  still  sick."  Kabigat  of  the  sky  said,  "I  do 
not  know  that.     Go  to  Amolis  and  Dada;  they  can  tell  you." 

Kabigat  and  Wigan  went  to  Amolis  and  Dada,  and  asked  them  what  to  do  to 
be  cured.  Amolis  and  Dada  told  them  how  to  have  the  palis,  and  said,  "Call  our 
names."  Said  Amolis,  "Call  my  name  first";  but  it  was  said  by  Dada,  "No.  Call 
my  name  first." 

They  two  agreed  to  run  a  race  so  that  they  should  see  who  would  be  first  to  be 
named.  They  ran  to  the  north,  but  neither  won;  they  returned,  but  neither  won. 
Then  they  ran  to  the  sea,  but  neither  won.  They  returned  again,  and  Dada  lost. 
So  it  is  necessary  to  put  first  the  name  of  Amolis. 


DOSAD 

Dosad  is  sometimes  given  for  pains  in  the  chest.  The  mambunong 
holds  a  spear  against  the  chest  of  a  hog  which  is  to  be  killed,  and  relates 
the  following  story: 

Kabigat  chi  Kalotoan  dimau  chi  dispag  ja  anmangisadat,  madoptoi  anakto  ja 
daki,  jut  tinomkalcha  i  chakal  ja  kuchil.  Idi  inakadcha  kuchil,  naogip  era  chi 
duong  ni  biliti.  Idi  inunan  Kabigat  chi  inaykayang,  nayigot.  Kinjungtoi  pagu 
ni  Kabigat  chi  Kalotoan,  jut  bimatek  ja  aginunan  ni  Kabigat  chi  Kalotoan. 

Idi  sakay  ja  akou,  simakit  i  pagu  ni  Kabigat  chi  Kalotoan,  jut  amanangis  suta 
anakto,  tap  numnumcha  ji  matl.  Kabigat  chi  inaykayang  binabawito,  jut  dimau 
moan,  jut  inkwanto,  "Ngantoi  impasing  ni  tan?"  Si  Kabigat  chi  Kalotoan  sinong- 
bat,  "Ansikit  i  paguko."  Si  Kabigat  chi  inaykayang  inkwanto,  "No  bunoanmo  i 
sakay  ja  kuchilmo  ja  idagam  ni  dosad,  makal." 

Idi  binura  sakay  ja  kuchil,  jut  idi  amankadoto,  si  Kabigat  chi  Kalotoan  pimatung. 

Kabigat  of  the  earth  went  to  the  lowlands  to  trade,  taking  with  him  his  sons; 
and  they  bought  many  hogs.  When  they  were  taking  the  hogs  home,  they  slept 
under  the  hiliti.'^^*  When  he  saw  him,  Kabigat  of  the  sky  was  envious.  He  hit  with 
a  spear  the  chest  of  Kabigat  of  the  earth,  and  ran  away  without  being  seen  by  Kabigat 
of  the  earth. 

The  next  day  the  chest  of  Kabigat  of  the  earth  was  sick,  and  his  children  were 
crying  because  they  thought  he  would  die.    Kabigat  of  the  sky  pitied  him,  and  came 
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again,  and  said,  "What  is  the  matter?"  Kabigat  of  the  earth  answered,  "My  chest 
is  sick."  Kabigat  of  the  sky  said,  "If  you  will  kill  one  of  your  pigs  and  make  the 
dosad,  it  will  be  cured." 

They  killed  one  pig  and  while  it  was  cooking,  Kabigat  of  the  earth  became  well. 

The  mambunong  then  addresses  the  dead  mambunong  as  follows: 

Takalajo  nanpanbunong  ni  dosad  ja  ibunong  ni  dosad.  Onbunong  kayo  i  makal 
magono. 

Come  past  mambunong  of  the  dosad  to  pray  at  the  dosad.  If  you  pray  the  cure 
will  be  soon. 

After  the  hog  has  been  killed  and  cooked,  the  mambunong  repeats 
the  above  story  and  prayer,  while  he  holds  the  spear  against  the  chest 
of  the  sick  person. 


SIGOP 

The  sigop  is  a  ceremony  given  for  curing  coughs.  When  a  person 
has  a  cough  the  canao  to  be  given  is  determined  by  sabat  or  buyon,  as 
previously  described.  The  sigop  is  never  given  to  cure  other  kinds  of 
sickness,  as  the  mambunong  never  mentions  it  in  the  sabat  or  buyon 
unless  the  canao  is  to  be  given  for  a  cough. 

The  sigop  is  one  of  the  few  Nabaloi  ceremonies  which  can  be  held 
without  tapuy  and  animals  to  be  killed.  The  mambunong  takes  ginger  and 
salt,  which  he  rubs  on  the  neck  of  the  patient  while  repeating  the  follow- 
ing story : 

Guaray  chua'n  san  agl'n  daki  ja  nanbiaki  ni  agat  tan  asin.  Idi  era  nanbiaki 
inapsolcha's  Akodau  ja  nanbali  chi  apankadanoki  ni  chanom.  Atamangcho  son 
sikara  ni  agat  tan  asin  num  agcha  inaknan.  Kwanchay  "No  anchi  pilakmo,  agmika 
aknan  ni  agat  tan  asin."  Inamtfik  si  Akolau  jut  amankotot.  "Manokok  kayo" 
kwanto.  Naytotogua,  ut  anchi  bayagto  i  manokokera'n  chua.  Idi  imahad  era'd 
balicha,  dinkara'n  amina  chilos  num  agora  maypapsachan. 

Idi  ababayag  sinsinmakera  nan  Kabigat  chi  inaykayang,  jut  kimosad  alis  Kabigat. 
Inkwanto'n  sikara  i  ondau  era  sonan  Akodau,  jut  cha  sodsoran.  Idi  dimau  era'n 
son  sikato,  inkwan  Akodau  nan  sikara  amangada  era  ni  manok.  Inbunongtoi 
manok,  kwantoi  .say  guaray  badinan  nunta  san  agi  ja  mangakas  ni  okok.  Inkwanto'n 
sikara  ji  kamon  ni  paraschan  mangakas  ni  okok,  mamuno  era  ni  manok  jut  ing- 
ngadnanchay  ngaranto  num  ibunongcha. 

Maypasudchan  jut  tinodanehay  too  ni  apankal  ni  okok. 

There  were  two  brothers  who  traded  in  ginger  and  salt.  When  they  went  to 
trade  they  met  Akodau  (the  old  woman)  who  lives  where  empties  the  water.  She 
begged  them  for  ginger  and  salt,  but  they  would  not  give  her  any.  They  said,  "If 
you  have  no  money  we  will  not  give  the  ginger  and  salt."  Akodau  ran  away  and 
muttered.  "You  will  have  coughs,"  she  said.  Truly,  it  was  not  a  long  time  until 
they  both  had  coughs.  When  they  went  home  to  their  house,  they  gave  all  the 
medicine  canaos,  but  did  not  get  well. 


I 
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After  a  long  time  they  were  pitied  by  Kabigat  of  the  sky,  and  Kabigat  came  down. 
He  told  them  to  go  to  Akodau  and  beg  her  pardon.  When  they  went  to  her,  Akodau 
told  them  to  get  a  chicken.  She  prayed  over  the  chicken,  asking  that  there  be  the 
power  given  to  the  brothers  to  cure  coughs.  She  told  them  that  if  they  tried  to 
cure  coughs,  they  should  kill  a  chicken,  and  call  her  name  while  they  prayed. 

They  became  well,  and  taught  the  people  how  to  get  rid  of  coughs. 


KOLOS 

Kolos  is  given  to  cure  stomach  ache  or  diarrhoea.  A  small  pig  or 
chicken  and  a  jar  of  tapuy  are  procured.  Just  before  the  pig  or  chicken 
is  killed  the  mambunong  relates  the  following: 

Kabigat  nan  Bugan  san  agl  era.  Dimau  chi  Kabigat  chi  chuntog  amanbiaki'd 
Kadasan  jut  si  Bugan  dimau  chi  Doko  amanbiaki'd  Idoko.  Si  Kabigat  inolito  ni 
tinoto,  jut  si  Bugan  inolito,  abul,  baka  tan  pilak. 

Idi  inmakad  era'n  chua,  bimabaying  si  Kabigat,  tap  inolito  tinoto  bangut,  tan 
mani  suta  bil  angabak  ni  biaki,  jut  sinakatantoi  akus  ni  too  ja  angilako  nan  sikato 
ni  tinoto.  Imbagancha  ngantoi  impasingantoso  ngiay,  jut  inkwanto'n  sikara,  say 
pankal  ngiay,  masapol  agnancha  ni  kampolni  num  tinoto.  Inkwanto'n  sikara  ji 
mamuno  era  ni  kuchil  ono  manok,  jut  ing-ngadnancha  i  ngaranto. 

Kabigat  and  Bugan  were  brother  and  sister.  Kabigat  went  to  the  mountains  to 
trade  with  the  Kadasan  (tree  dwellers)"^  and  Bugan  went  to  the  lowlands  to  trade  with 
the  Ilocano.  Kabigat  brought  back  bark  breech-clouts,  and  Bugan  brought  back 
cloth,  cattle,  and  money. 

When  they  had  both  returned  home  Kabigat  was  ashamed,  because  he  had 
brought  back  bark  breech-clouts  only,  and  because  the  woman  had  won  at  trading, 
and  so  he  caused  to  become  sick  the  bellies  of  the  people  that  had  given  to  him  the 
bark  breech-clouts.  They  asked  why  he  had  done  this,  and  he  told  them  that  to 
cure  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  something  more  than  bark  breech-clouts.  He 
told  them  to  kill  a  pig  or  chicken,  and  to  call  his  name. 

After  relating  the  above  the  mambunong  prays  to  the  dead  mambu- 
nong as  follows: 

Takalajo  nanpanbunong  ni  kolos  ja  ibunong  ni  kolos.  Onbunong  kaya  i  makal 
magono. 

Come,  past  mambunong,  to  pray  at  the  kolos.     If  you  pray,  the  cure  will  be  soon. 


BASIL 

Basil  is  a  canao  given  to  cure  diseases  of  the  sexual  organs,  or  chills 
and  fever,  which  are  supposed  to  be  caused  by  sexual  indulgence. 

It  is  necessary  to  kill  a  horse  or  dog  for  this  canao.  Before  the 
animal  is  killed,  the  mambunong  stands  and  looks  up  at  the  sky,  while 
praying  as  follows: 

Sikama  Kabigat  inaykayang,  intogonmo's  sun  sikami,  kamon  onsakitkami  ni 
inpangiotmi  ja  mangibasilkami  ni  kabadyo.     lay  sonongpalmi. 
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(Calling  the  names  of  the  persons  with  whom  the  sick  person  has  had  commerce) — 

kamon  sepay  himalat  era  angangja  ni onpasud  sayjay,  tap  inbasilanmi  i  kabadyo, 

jut  inkwanto  i  ngaran  ni  katootoo  i  iniotto. 

You  Kabigat  on  high,  you  told  us,  if  we  were  sick  on  account  of  sexual  intercourse, 
to  give  one  horse  for  basil.     Here  we  are  obeying. 

(Names) — if  any  of  them  caused  the  injury  to  ,  may  this  make  him  well, 

because  we  are  giving  a  horse  for  basil,  and  he  has  told  the  names  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  has  had  commerce. 

The  horse  or  dog  is  killed  and  cooked.  While  the  meat  is  boiling, 
the  sick  person  must  throw  a  handful  of  salt  into  the  caldron.  As  soon 
as  the  cooking  is  finished,  the  mambunong  again  prays  the  prayer  given 
above,  and  the  sick  person  repeats  it  after  him.  The  mambunong  then 
tells  the  patient  that  he  must  not  repeat  the  acts  which  caused  his  sick- 
ness. 

In  former  times  it  was  necessary  always  to  kill  a  horse  for  basil,  and 
the  Igorot  say  that  illegal  sexual  intercourse  was  then  rare,  but  that  it 
has  greatly  increased  since  it  has  been  permissible  to  substitute  a  dog. 


SABOSAB 

The  sabosab  is  celebrated  after  people  quarrel,  and  to  cure  sores. 
The  canao  necessary  to  be  given  in  such  cases — diau  kasib,  diau  chuntog, 
sabosab,  or  one  of  the  general  canaos — is  determined  by  buyon  or  sabat. 

For  the  sabosab,  a  small  pig,  some  rice,  and  one  jar  of  ta-puy  are  pro- 
cured. The  mambunong  squats  near  the  jar  of  tapuy,  and  relates  the 
following: 

Nunta  abayagda  guaray  san  kasinsin  ja  nanasauwa.  Jut  si  Kabunian  bimungut, 
jut  inkwanto  .son  sikara,  "  Ngantoi  nanasauwajo  ji  sankasinsin  kayo?  Josaantakajo; 
mabajabajang  kayo  olaolay,  jut  pati  anakjo." 

Suta  pilmero'n  anakcha  abayang  i  angalcha'n  amin.  Suta  amato  imbagantoi 
kayitto  num  ngarantoi  bimayang  num  anchi  makaampta.  Kabigat  chi  inaykayan 
jimabas  ali  intakintoi  pisak.  Inakhanto  Amchuan  ja  anak  nan  Kabigat  chi  kalotaan, 
tan  si  Bugan  suta  asauwato  jut  inkwanto'n  Amchuan  ji  agmifinto  buyon.  Si  Amchuan 
agtosapolan  i  pasing  ni  pisak  ja  mangibaag  ni  bayang.  Jut  inkwan  ni  Kabigat  chi 
inaykayang,  "No  agmosapolan  chi  pisak  i  bayang,  alaka  ni  abuay  ja  paljok  jut 
6ktim  ni  dinobid  j  ut  panbuyonmo . "  Jut  mantato  i  bimayang,  j  ut  say  sabosab  sikatoi 
idaga.     Suta  ama  ni  nganga  indagatoi  sabosab,  jut  suta  nganga  pimatung. 

Long  ago  there  were  two  cou.sins  who  married.  Then  Kabunian  became  angry 
and  said  to  them,  "Why  did  you  marry  when  you  are  cousins?  I  will  punish  you; 
you  will  have  sores  always,  and  also  your  children." 

Their  first  child  had  sores  all  over  his  body.  His  father  asked  his  companions 
why  he  had  sores,  but  they  could  not  tell.  Kabigat  of  the  sky  came  down  bringing  the 
pisak.  He  gave  it  to  Amchuan,  the  son  of  Kabigat  of  the  earth,  and  to  Bugan  his 
wife,  and  told  Amchuan  to  make  the  buyon.  Amchuan  could  not  find  out  by  using 
the  pisak  what  caused  the  sores.     Then  he  was  told  by  Kabigat  of  the  sky,  "If 
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you  can  not  determine  with  the  pisak  (the  cause  of)  the  sores,  take  a  broken  piece  of 
caldron,  and  tie  a  string  to  it,  and  make  the  buyon."  He  then  learned  (the  cause  of) 
the  sores,  so  that  sabosab  therefore  was  made.  The  father  of  the  child  made  the 
sabosab,  and  the  child  became  well. 

The  mambunong  then  prays  as  follows: 

Sikam  Kabigat  chi  inaykayang,  sikam  i  angilintug  nan  bolan  nan  akou  nunta 
impambakalcha  jut  anabosab  era.  Niman  maptung  era,  jut  ononganmi.  Sikam 
angilintug  nan  amkerol  nan  ampuok  nunta  impambakalcha,  ana  anabdsab  era,  jut 

niman  maptung  era.     Olnonganmi  impasingjo'd  inaykayang.    Pimaptungjo  si , 

tap  iangon  manabosab  era.     langoi  baboi,  tapuy,  tan  pagui  ja  panookobantayo. 

You  Kabigat  on  high,  you  ordered  the  moon  and  the  sun  when  they  quarrelled 
to  celebrate  the  sabosab.  Now  they  are  good,  and  we  are  following  their  example. 
You  ordered  the  thunder  and  the  storm  when  they  quarrelled  to  celebrate  the  sabosab, 
and  now  they  are  good.     We  are  doing  after  you  what  you  did  on  high.     Make  well 

,  because  they  are  celebrating  the  sabosab.     Here  is  pig,  tapuy,  and  rice  for  us 

to  eat  together. 

The  dead  mambunong  are  then  addressed  in  the  same  language  as 
that  used  in  the  diau  kasib. 

Then  the  pig  is  killed  and  cooked.  The  mambunong  then  repeats 
the  story  and  prays  the  prayer  recorded  above. 

The  next  morning,  the  person  giving  the  sabosab  and  his  family 
go  to  the  river  and  wash,  while  repeating  the  following: 

Sikam  Kabigat  chi  inaykayang  ja  angiquan  ni  sabosab,  anoran  bayangmi  tan 
kolidmi,  tap  iangon  tinongpalmi.     Onmaptung  kami,  ipalapaladmi,  tan  ikasakasatmi. 

You  Kabigat  on  high  who  told  us  of  the  sabosab,  wash  away  our  sores  and  itch, 
because  we  are  doing  your  commands.     Make  us  well,  give  us  long  life  and  bless  us. 


DIAU  CHUNTOG 

Diau  chuntog  is  one  of  the  canaos  given  to  cure  sores  and  itch.  It 
is  celebrated  outside  the  house.  The  mambunong,  holding  a  chicken  in 
his  hand,  relates  the  two  following  stories : 

Suta  kerol  kinabdisantoi  kiu  i  maliki,  jut  indan  i  too,  jut  inapoito,  jut  abaybayang. 
Inkwan  nan  Kabigat  chi  inaykayan  ji  mamalpal  ni  manok  jut  say  maypian. 

The  thunder  struck  a  tree  standing,  and  a  man  took  it,  and  made  a  fire,  and  he 
had  sores.  He  was  told  by  Kabigat  of  the  sky  to  kill  for  a  canao  a  chicken  so  that 
he  would  get  well. 

Guaray  chuan  too  dimau  chi  sabadi'n  III,  jut  guaray  inunancha  too'n  angiad. 
Inaknanto  era  ni  apag  ni  noang.  Idi  imahad  era,  guaray  simbira'n  apoi  chi  chalan, 
jut  inamatcha'n  angfikdot  nunta  apag,  num  agmobadin  tap  amobidalat  i  apoi. 

Abayabayang  i  angalcha,  jut  idi  mimutok  era  balicha,  Kabigat  chi  inaykayang 
inkwan,  "Pangidag  kayo  ni  diau  say  mapigud  i  bayangjo,  mani  suta  apoi  ja  anut 
angfikdotanjo  ni  apag  aligua'n  apoi  ja  totogua  num  bagidat." 
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There  were  two  men  who  went  to  another  place,  and  they  saw  a  man  giving  the 
kiad.  He  gave  them  some  meat  of  the  carabao.  When  they  were  returning,  they 
found  fire  on  the  road,  and  tried  to  cook  the  meat;  but  they  could  not  because  the 
fire  would  spread. 

Their  bodies  became  covered  with  sores  and  when  they  reached  their  houses, 
Kabigat  of  the  sky  said,  "Celebrate  the  diau  so  that  your  sores  will  become  well, 
because  the  fire  in  which  you  tried  to  cook  the  meat  was  not  real  fire,  but  lightning." 

The  mambunong  then  addresses  the  dead  mambunong  as  follows: 

Nanpanbunong  na  pangdu,  kalajo,  panitocho  bunongjo.     Makal  i  sakit  nan . 

Mambunong  of  the  past,  come,  show  us  your  prayers.     Cure  the  sickness  of . 

The  chicken  is  then  cooked  and  put  into  a  bowl,  and  the  mambunong 
holding  the  bowl  repeats  the  stories  and  prayer. 

After  the  chicken  has  been  eaten  and  the  tapuy  drunk,  the  mam- 
bunong tells  the  person  afflicted  with  sores  that  during  the  next  two 
days  he  must  not  eat  any  salad,  pepper,  or  carabao  meat;  and  that  at 
the  close  of  the  second  day  he  must  bathe  in  running  water  while  praying 
the  following  prayer: 

Ichadoptaka  diau;  makal  iay  kalidko.  Ingisantaka  chanom,  anchokay  olatto, 
ja  pandindina  i  ansiguig. 

I  wash  your  face,  diau;  cure  these  my  sores.  I  shall  be  like  you  water,  flowing 
far,  which  becomes  clear  of  trash. 


DIAU  KASIB 

The  diau  kasib  like  the  diau  chuntog  is  given  to  cure  sores  and  itch. 
The  diau  kasib  is  always  held  inside  the  house.  A  chicken  and  a  jar  of 
tapuy  are  procured.  The  mambunong,  holding  the  chicken  in  his  hand, 
relates  the  following: 

Mambakal  si  kerol  nan  chagum,  num  posta  era  num  sepa  mahadsang.  Mantolag 
era  i  olaytoi  chalanto'n  kayu.  Apanbuagua  ni  chagum  i  kayu,  jut  apanbudaka  ni 
kerol  i  kayii.  Inapil  ni  kerol  i  impanpanantoso,  num  si  amchugum  naychumantio, 
tay  ni  nouang,  baka,  kabadyo  tan  achuma  nadayjo  nodta  kayu  inponponto.  la 
chakal  i  imponpon  ni  chagum  ja  kayu,  jut  angabat  ni  posta.  Bimalangay  kerol  tap 
naabak.  Jut  kwan  ni  kerol,  "Ondau  kita'd  baybay  maonan  i  mahadsang  chiman." 
Dimau  era'd  baybay  ja  manikay.     Naningis  indaran  payidung. 

Kwan  ni  chagum,  "Ondau  kita'd  kamagan,  kita  mangan.  Idi  era  mangan,  kwan 
ni  kerol.  Ti  mayponpon  i  pukil  ni  payidung  ja  kanuntayo."  Idi  nakchung  era 
angan  kwan  ni  kerol  sonan  chagum,  "Ipigmo'ang  pokdanmo'd  chi  babbay."  Angi- 
pokdantto  inchapig  ni  chagum,  dimanud  suta  pukil  ja  inchapigto;  jut  inchapig 
nan  kerol  i  angipokdanto  babbay,  jut  nanbodiu  era  moan  ni  payidung.  Jut  angibak 
i  kerol,  jut  amantaytayau  tan  koon  kalkaljau.  Kwan  ni  chagum,  "Karamak  ngin- 
gingii,  tap  angabakak  ngo'd  kamagan  ni  buag  ni  kayu." 

Jut  inmahad  i  chagum  tan  kerol.  Idi  mimmutok  era'd  balicha,  abayabayang 
amina  angalcha.     Chakal  inchiloscha'n  kuchil  tan  manok,  num  agera  maypasachan. 
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Sinsinmak  era  Kabigat  chi  inaykayang,  jut  imbagato  num  ngaiitoi  abayabayang 
angalcha.  Insongbat  chagum  nan  kerol,  "Agmiamota."  Kwan  ni  Kabigat, 
"Inunantakajo'n  nanbakal,  sikatoi  abayabayanganjo."  Pangadakayo  ni  botbotog, 
jut  ilakayao  diau  kasib.  Ipadotjo  i  chalato'd  chalamto  jut  ila  kayo  i  sabosab,  say 
mapigud  i  bayangjo.  Jut  pasingjo'd  kalotaan,  say  kamon  apoian  ni  too  suta  kayu 
ja  chimachaljo,  ono  manchingkol  era,  ji  mabayabayang  era,  say  amptaancha  i  diau 
kasib  i  idagacha,  ja  kapigchan  ni  bayangcha.  Inkwanjo  ut  ing-gnadnanchay  ngar- 
antayo  num  mangidaga  era  diau  kasib." 

The  thunder  and  the  wind  fought,  and  them  made  a  bet  as  to  which  was  the 
stronger.  They  agreed  to  decide  by  destroying  timber.  Pulled  up  by  the  wind 
were  the  trees,  and  split  down  by  the  thunder  were  the  trees.  In  one  place  by  the 
thunder  were  piled  his  (trees),  but  the  wind  increased  with  the  manure  of  carabao, 
cattle,  horses,  and  other  things  the  trees  which  he  piled.  More  wood  was  piled  by 
the  wind,  and  he  won  the  bet.  The  thunder  turned  pale  because  he  lost.  Then 
was  said  by  the  thunder,  "Let  us  go  to  the  sea  to  see  which  is  stronger  there."  They 
went  to  the  sea  to  fish.     They  caught  the  same  amount  of  fish. 

Said  the  wind,  "  Let  us  go  to  the  land  to  eat."  When  they  were  eating,  the  thunder 
said,  "Come,  let  us  put  in  a  pile  the  bones  of  the  fish  we  have  eaten."  When  they 
had  finished  eating,  the  thunder  said  to  the  wind,  "Throw  the  bones  of  the  fish  you 
have  eaten  into  the  sea."  The  bones  of  the  fish  eaten  were  thrown  by  the  wind;  the 
bones  which  he  threw  sank;  and  then  were  thrown  by  the  thunder  into  the  sea  the 
bones  of  the  fish  he  had  eaten,  and  they  were  changed  again  into  fish.  Then  won  the 
thunder,  and  he  was  shouting  and  dancing.  Said  the  wind,  "Do  not  laugh,  because 
I  also  won  on  land  destroying  trees." 

Then  the  wind  and  the  thunder  went  home.  When  they  arrived  at  their  houses 
they  had  sores  all  over  their  bodies.  Many  hogs  and  chickens  they  killed  for  canaos, 
but  they  did  not  get  well.  Kabigat  of  the  sky  pitied  them,  and  asked  them  why 
sores  were  on  their  bodies.  The  wind  and  the  thunder  replied,  "We  do  not  know." 
Said  Kabigat,  "I  saw  you  fighting,  therefore  you  have  sores.  Get  a  pig  and  celebrate 
the  diau  kasib.  Mix  and  cook  its  blood  with  its  internal  organs,  so  that  your  sores 
may  be  cured.  Then  do  this  on  the  earth,  so  that  if  the  wood  which  you  have 
destroyed  is  used  for  fire  by  the  people,  or  if  they  quarrel,  so  they  have  sores,  they 
may  know  to  give  the  diau  kasib,  to  cure  their  sores.  Tell  them  to  call  your  names 
when  they  celebrate  the  diau  kasib." 

The  mambunong  then  addresses  the  dead  mambunong  as  follows: 

Sikayo  nanpanbunong,  kalajo,  panibunongjo  bunong  i  diau  kasib.  Kamon 
mambunong  kayo,  i  makal  ni  magono  i  sakit  i  bunonganjo. 

You  past  mambunong,  come,  pray  the  prayer  for  diau  kasib.  If  you  pray  the 
sickness  of  the  one  for  whom  you  pray  will  be  cured  quickly. 

The  above  story  and  prayer  are  repeated  after  the  pig  is  cooked. 
Blood  is  then  put  on  the  posts  inside  the  house.     The  mambunong 
gave  the  following  reason  for  doing  this : 

Akadosan  i  sansiskay  ja  tokod  ja  inaydaum  chi  ball,  say  ichuman  ni  chagum, 
kerol,  tan  Kabigat,  jut  say  amtaancha  i  naydaga  ja  diau  kasib. 

Blood  is  put  on  each  post  inside  the  house  so  that  it  will  be  seen  by  the  wind,  the 
thunder,  and  Kabigat,  so  that  they  will  know  the  diau  kasib  is  being  celebrated. 
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GANGAU 

Gangau  is  given  to  cure  rheumatism.  A  small  pig  or  chicken  is 
killed,  and  one  jar  of  tapuy  is  procured,  and  placed  behind  the  house 
where  the  ceremony  is  held.  Tapuy  is  poured  into  a  bowl  and  set  in 
front  of  the  mambunong  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  chicken  or  little 
pig,  while  he  relates  the  following: 

Si  Kabigat  chi  inakauwa  nan  Kabigat  chi  Kalotoan  dimau  era  chi  Iloko  ja  man- 
biaki.  Anomkal  era  ni  kuchil  ja  iakhad  cha  chi  Labayan.  Idi  eraka  amanakad, 
adobian  era,  jut  guaray  simpolcha  abaduga  diang  ja  niseroman  chaso  ni  kuchil. 
Idi  buabua,  a  manakhad  suta  kuchil,  jut  anombkal  era  ni  manok,  jut  indagacha  ni 
gangau.  Idi  indabaschay  gangau,  manakhad  moan  suta  kuchil.  Jut  imakhad  ma 
era.  Idi  mimmutok  era,  inkabkabcha  i  kuchil,  jut  suta  too'n  nayasop  i  balito  nan- 
pili.  Jut  inkwan  ni  Kabigat  chi  inaykauwa  ji  mamuno  i  kuchil  ono  manok,  jut 
mandaga  ni  gangau  say  maypian. 

Kabigat  of  the  middle-between  the  earth  and  the  sky  and  Kabigat  of  the  earth 
went  to  the  lowlands  to  trade.  They  bought  pigs  and  took  them  back  to  Kabayan. 
While  they  were  travelling,  night  came  on,  and  they  found  a  large  cave  into  which 
they  put  their  pigs.  The  next  morning  their  pigs  could  not  walk,  and  they  bought  a 
chicken  and  gave  the  gangau.  When  they  had  finished  the  gangau  their  pigs  could 
walk  again.  They  they  went  home.  When  they  arrived,  they  put  their  pigs  in  a 
pen,  and  a  man  whose  house  was  near  had  rheumatism.  Then  he  was  told  by  Kabigat 
chi  inakauwa  to  kill  a  pig  or  a  chicken,  and  celebrate  the  gangau  so  that  he  would  be 
well. 

The  mambunong  then  prays  to  the  dead  mambunong  as  follows: 

Kalajo,  nanpanbunong,  jo  akatni;  panisochokjo  i  bunongjo.  Makal  i  sakit 
nan . 

Come,  mambunong  of  the  past,  help  me;  witness  your  prayers.  Cure  the  sickness 
of . 

The  pig  or  chicken  is  then  killed,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  cooked  the 
story  and  prayer  are  repeated.  If  a  chicken  is  used  for  this  canao,  it 
is  killed  by  being  beaten  with  a  stick,  but  no  reason  for  doing  this  is 
given. 

The  meat  and  rice  are  then  eaten  and  the  tapuy  drunk.  The  person 
for  whom  the  gangau  is  given  is  told  not  to  eat  any  pising"^^^  until  the 
next  morning. 

TAMO 

Tamo  is  the  canao  generally  made  to  cure  insanity.  It  is  held  out- 
side the  house.  A  dog  is  usually  killed,  but  a  hog  or  chicken  may  be 
substituted.  The  other  things  necessary  are  the  native  musical  in- 
struments, spears,  shields,  holos,  and  a  jar  or  tapuy.  The  canao  rarely 
lasts  more  than  a  half  day. 


256  Tops  of  gabi  plants. 
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The  mambunong  relates  the  following  story: 

Si  Balitok  nan  Kabigat  san  agl  era.  Ati  si  amacha,  jut  inasalcha.  Idi  pinsak 
i  palbangan,  inunancha'n  makal  i  sakay  ja  kalamot  ni  takdayto,  jut  chaka  momodia, 
sepay  i  nankal. 

Dinimotcha-niias  kwanchay  say  anchi  onsakub.  Idi  Kalibian,  chaka  i  ningning 
i  apit  ni  Sagod,  inunancha  apoi  ja  adapo  nodtan  Sagod.  Guidnadguaranchay  apoi 
num  toi  songorangto.  Dimau  alinodta  nayasop  chi  balicha,  jut  inchupcha.  Idi 
ichamanchas  amacha,  jut  iniinanchay  Babakal  kwantoi  kanuntoi  kaloniat  ni  takdayto. 
Dimau  era  ut  inchilcha,  jut  inbatodcha. 

Kwanchay  buaoancha,  num  kwanto,  "Karajoak  bunoan,  itodantakajoni  bunong 
jut  say  matodad  kayao  say  abakanjoi  kabakaljo."  Num  kwan  chi  Kabigat  nan 
Balitok,  "Anchi,  matodat  kami  ngoruchian,  onabak  ni  kabakalmi."  Si  Babakal 
sinongbat,  "Karajoak  bunoan,  itodantakajo  ni  bunong  say  onbaknangkayo." 
Num  kwan  chi  Balitok  nan  Kabigat,  "Baknangkami  ngoruchian.  Bunoanmi  kaat." 
Kwan  nan  Babakal,"  Karajoak  bunoan,  itodantakajo  ni  bunong  ni  tamo  ja  nankaybul 
ni  atayjan  amajo." 

Jut  chi  Kabigat  nan  Balitok  ni  numnumnumcha  agcha  buno's  Babakal,  jut  kwan 
nan  Babakal,  "Onodjoi  chanom  inkato'd  i  sabijod,  jut  adimakanto  ja  kadan  ni 
baliko.  Nayasop  chi  ambanau  i  topdak.  Sabianjos  moan  Btigon,  anako, 
amanobda'd  sangad  ni  balito.  No  manahad  amanjungut  ja  singi  kerol.  Modi 
alama  karotik  chiman,  ja  guara  Bugon,  ilaumo  chiay." 

Dimau  era  ambanau  i  topdak  jut  inolicha  moan  i  karoti.  Jut  kwan  nan  Babakal, 
"Ka  alan  ni  manok  tan  sakay  ja  tapuy."  Jut  intakchol  nan  Babakal  suta  karoti 
nodta  manok  tan  tapuy,  jut  inbungonto.  Inbungonto  i  albatan  chi  Balitok  nan 
Kabigat  kabaondanto  ja  mankal  ni  amanangoi.  Jut  inkwanto  sun  kabigat  nan 
Balitok,  "No  mangakas  ni  amangangoi,  pinchiajoya  iay  ja  chiba." 

Balitok  and  Kabigat  were  brothers.  Their  father  died  and  they  put  him  in  the 
asal.  One  morning  they  saw  a  finger  of  his  hand  was  off,  and  they  wondered  who 
took  it  off. 

They  built  a  fence  thinking  that  no  one  could  enter.  At  night  they  were  gazing 
in  the  direction  of  Sagod;  they  saw  fire  coming  from  Sagod.  They  watched  the  fire 
to  see  where  it  would  go.  It  came  near  their  house,  and  they  put  it  out.  When  they 
looked  at  their  father,  they  saw  Babakal  trying  to  eat  a  finger  of  his  hand.  They 
went  and  caught  him  and  imprisoned  him. 

They  wanted  to  kill  him,  but  he  said,  "Do  not  kill  me,  I  will  teach  you  a  prayer 
so  that  you  are  brave,  so  that  you  can  defeat  your  enemies."  Then  said  Kabigat 
and  Balitok,  "No.  We  are  brave  already,  and  defeat  our  enemies."  Babakal  an- 
swered, "Do  not  kill  me,  I  will  teach  you  the  prayer  that  will  make  you  rich."  But 
said  Balitok  and  Kabigat,  "We  are  rich  already.  We  will  kill  you."  It  was  said 
by  Babakal,  "Do  not  kill  me,  I  will  teach  you  the  prayer  of  tamo,  which  caused  your 
father  to  die." 

Then  Kabigat  and  Balitok  consented  not  to  kill  Babakal,  and  were  told  by 
Babakal,  "Follow  the  river  to  where  it  empties,  and  find  the  place  of  my  house.  It 
is  near  to  a  wide  lake.  You  can  also  find  my  son  Bugon,  working  under  the  baliti. 
When  he  walks,  he  makes  a  noise  like  thunder.  Get  my  club  there  which  Bugon 
has;  bring  it  here." 

They  went  to  the  wide  lake  and  brought  back  the  club.  Then  it  was  said  by 
Babakal,  "Get  a  chicken  and  one  jar  of  tapuy."  Then  was  put  by  Babakal  the  club 
on  the  chicken  and  the  tapuy,  and  he  prayed.  He  prayed  that  the  power  to  cure 
insanity  would  be  received  by  Balitok  and  Kabigat.  Then  he  said  to  Kabigat  and 
Balitok,  "When  you  treat  the  insane,  repeat  this  story." 
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The  dog,  pig,  or  chicken  is  then  killed,  and  after  it  is  cooked,  the 
above  formula  is  repeated.  After  eating,  the  music  and  dancing  begin. 
One  man  dances  at  a  time  holding  a  spear  in  one  hand  and  the  skull  of 
a  dog  in  the  other,  while  the  mambunong  says: 

Datokantaka,  tamo.     Makal  i  sakit  nan . 

I  say  this  to  you,  tamo.     Cure  the  sickness  of . 

The  following  song  is  sung  between  dances: 

Agsangay  somalangay,  Kabigat  ud  dayoan; 
Bimunglot  si  tamo,  Bimunglot  si  sagausau; 
Amboloy,  Ambolayo;  sagonay,  saganayoan; 
Kut  yai  dastoi. 

The  above  is  repeated  fifteen  times  with  substitution  of  the  following 
for  the  word  Kabigat  in  the  first  line:  Balitok,  Bugan,  Bangan,  Lumawig, 
Obang,  Bugon,  Bangnan,  Yaos,  Obag,  Bintauan,  Obogan,  Amdoyan, 
Dotongan,  Wigan,  Doongan. 

The  song  then  continues  as  follows : 

Agsangay,  somalangay,  osdonak  kalayanak; 
Toloi  eklog  chi  tiko,  en  to  tog  chi  nantiro; 
Si  nantiro  buso,  nantiros  kadiloi; 
Ambolay,  ambolayo. 

The  above  is  repeated  twice,  with  substitution  of  the  words  tala  and 
saka  for  the  word  tiko  in  the  second  line.  The  song  then  continues  as 
follows : 

Osdonak  kalayanak,  kayobyabgang  si  gauang; 
Ginauang  si  nangayo,  salgkdayau,  adaau. 

This  is  repeated  seven  times  with  substitution  of  the  following  for 
osdonak  kalayanak  in  the  first  line: 

1.  Kapenekpek  ni  pingan 

2.  Bonay  binonay  si  ngangayo 

3.  Bangikoi  banguison 

4.  Inanagko'd  anagan 

5.  Dalos  ali  lipotan 

6.  Banoka.s  alitlitan 

7.  Aogan  ni  busol. 

Many  of  these  words  are  no  longer  in  use  among  the  Nabaloi,  and 
I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  their  meaning.  For  this  reason  a 
translation  has  not  been  attempted. 
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PASANG 

If  no  children  are  born  to  married  people  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time,  the  pasang  have  probably  made  the  woman  barren  or  caused  her 
husband  to  become  impotent.  Then  there  is  one  of  two  things  to  be 
done,  either  get  a  divorce  or  celebrate  the  pasang.  Barrenness  is  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  the  pasang  have  imprisoned  the  souls  of  either 
the  husband  or  the  wife.  The  imprisoned  soul  will  not  be  released  unless 
a  divorce  is  obtained  or  the  pasang  celebrated. 

The  ceremony  differs  from  the  pasang  ni  mansakit,  which  has  been 
described,  although  held  to  appease  the  same  malevolent  personalities. 

When  the  pasang  is  celebrated,  two  chickens,  a  jar  of  tapuy,  blankets, 
cloth,  and  about  twenty  pesos  in  money  are  placed  together  inside  the 
house.  The  mambunong  squats  beside  the  offerings,  holding  a  chicken 
in  one  hand  and  a  cup  of  tapuy  in  the  other,  while  relating  the  following 
story : 

Mada,  kono,  Kabigat  chi  kalotoan.  Dimasidas,  agonanak.  Inoschungan  si 
Kabigat  chi  inaykayang,  jut  dimapas  chi  kalotoan.  To  inkwan  chi  Kabigat  chi 
kalotoan  ji  mantapuy  jut  kamon  makatdo  ja  naatung  i  tapuy,  ondauto  ali  moan  jut 
maydaga  i  pasang  say  onanakto. 

Katungan  ni  tapuy,  dimau  ali  Kabigat  chi  inaykayang,  jut  indara  i  sakay  ja 
tapuy  tan  chua'n  manok  tan  chua'n  palo  pilak  tan  chua'n  katab  jut  indagachay 
pasang.  Tap  ingkab  ni  pasang  chi  inaykayang  adia  ni  Kabigat  chi  kalotoan,  jut 
alancha  suta  pilak  tan  achtium  ji  ibuloscha  i  adiato  ali'd  ni  kayang. 

They  say  Kabigat  of  the  earth  did  this.  He  was  childless;  no  children  were  born. 
Kabigat  of  the  .sky  pitied  him  and  came  down  to  the  earth.  He  told  Kabigat  of  the 
earth  to  make  tapuy,  and  that  if  on  the  third  day  the  tapmj  was  fermented,  he  would 
come  down  again  and  make  the  pasang  so  that  he  would  have  children. 

The  tapuy  was  fermented  and  Kabigat  of  the  sky  came  down,  and  they  took  one 
(jar)  of  tapuy  and  two  chickens,  and  twenty  pesos  and  two  blankets,  and  made  the 
pasang.  For  the  pasang  of  the  sky  had  imprisoned  the  soul  of  Kabigat  of  the  earth, 
and  they  gave  the  money  and  other  things  that  they  might  release  the  soul  from  on 
high. 

The  following  conversation  then  takes  place  between  an  old  woman 
and  the  mambunong,  who  impersonates  the  pasang: 

(Old  woman:)  Ipasmodi  i  adia  nan ,  tap  iangon  indagami  pasang  ja  imbilin 

nan  Kabigat  chi  inaykayang  tan  Kabigat  chi  kalotoan  ji  onanak  era tan  . 

(Mambunong:)  On. 

(Old  woman :)  Come  down,  soul  of ,  because  we  have  made  the  pasang,  which 

was  commanded  by  Kabigat  of  the  sky  and  Kabigat  of  the  earth,  that  children  may 
be  born  to and . 

(Mambunong:)  Yes. 

The  chickens  are  then  killed,  and  while  they  are  cooking  the  formula 
and  dialogue  are  repeated. 
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PADAD 

The  padad  is  celebrated  when  a  person  has  dreams  that  cause  him 
to  be  apprehensive  of  death. 

The  mambunong  uses  one  of  the  divination  ceremonies  and  prays  the 
prayer  connected  therewith.  From  the  divination  he  learns  the  danger  to 
which  the  person  who  has  dreamed  is  subject,  and  whether  or  not  cere- 
monies other  than  the  padad  are  necessary.     He  then  prays  as  follows: 

Kalajo'n  kalaching,  kaasijokami  say  kostoyo'n  ja  kakchowan,  num  arayo 
maybuno  si .     Kalajo;  iay  i  abul,  iay  i  pilak,  iay  i  kuchil,  iay  i  tapuy. 

Come  souls  of  the  dead,  pity  us  so  that  what  you  want  you  will  get,  but  do  not 

permit to  be  killed.     Come;  here  is  cloth,  here  is  money,  here  is  pig,  here  is 

tapuy. 

Then  the  souls  of  the  dead  come  and  the  mambunong  says  to  them : 

Pangaasijo  num  sikatoi  koka  pansingila.  Itolokmi  num  noang,  one  baka 
itolokmi,  ono  kabadjo  itolokmi.  Kasiojokami  tap  itolokmi.  Onpalapaladkami; 
onbakbaknangkami.  Inaknanmikajo;  ahadjo,  ngo  jugjugjoi  kapadadjo  tan  kabak- 
nanjo. 

Have  pity  if  this  is  what  you  are  collecting.  We  consent  if  carabaos  (are  wanted), 
or  if  cattle  we  consent,  or  if  horses  we  consent.  Pity  us  because  we  consent.  Give 
us  long  life;  make  us  rich.  We  are  giving  gifts  to  you;  go  home;  also  leave  your  long 
life  and  riches. 

After  this  the  pig  or  chicken  is  cooked  and  the  prayer  is  repeated. 
After  eating  and  drinking  the  tapuy,  the  people  generally  go  home. 
There  is  no  dancing  unless  the  souls  of  the  dead  ask  for  it. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  for  the  padad  to  be  followed  by  one  of  the 
more  expensive  ceremonies. 


SIBISIB 

The  sibisib  is  given  to  cure  wounds.  Nothing  is  killed.  The  mam- 
bunong takes  the  instrument  which  caused  the  wound,  or  if  not  obtainable 
a  substitute,  and  puts  it  over  the  wound,  while  he  relates  the  following 
story : 

Si  Balitok  nan  Kabigat  san  agl  era.  Analakan  era  ni  kuchil,  aso,  tan  manok. 
Pinanonotcha  i  manchilos  era  ni  kuchil,  jut  say  magasat  era  anopan  ja  daguancha. 
Idi  naykaddo'n  akoi  ni  binuran  kuchil,  nanyabyab  era. 

Jut  indaray  asocha,  jut  inmato'n  era'n  angmanganop.  Idi  simbiray  toktok  ni 
chuntog,  imbuloschay  a.socha  nodta  kadan  ni  chakal  ni  animulok,  num  suta  asocha 
kimosad  chi  chanom  ja  kadan  ni  chapdas  jut  bimulobulo  era'n  abayag.  Si  Kabigat 
nan  Balitok  sinigkudcha,  num  anchi  bimoday  animalok,  jut  dimau  era'd  kadan  ni 
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aso.  Simblray  aso'n  chaka  bulbulway  Iru  ja  guara  nodta  toktok  ni  chapdas.  Kabigat 
nan  Balitok  kinijangchay  Tru,  jut  binura.  Inakhadcha'd  balicha.  Sin6danchay 
achtium,  pininchangchay  achuum  jut  inkakitcha. 

Idi  nunta  abaubua,  inkwancha  son  Akodau,  inacha,  ji  guadguarantoi  spag;  jut 
dimau  era  moan  ja  anganop.  Nuntana  akou  anchi  simpolcha.  Idi  nanolicha'd 
balicha,  cha  inunan  suta  apag  ni  iru  ja  inkakitcha,  nanomas.  Imbaganchas  inacha, 
"Tuay  naykakit  ja  apag  ni  iru?"  Insongbatto,  "Indi  kauan  ni  dabi  no  kahbian  idi 
bimangon,  nakinunan  jut  nanomas  i  apag."  BaHtok  nan  Kabigat  agcha  pinati, 
num  numnumcha  i  sinidtoi  apag. 

Jut  binolsayan  inacha  akusto,  jut  ati;  jut  suta  anakto  inunancha'n  agtokinan  i 
apag.  Jut  inanapcha,  simpolchay  sabang  ni  chua'n  Iru  ja  timorong  nodta  binuanchaso 
sakay  ja  iru.  Nodta  simbiray  iru  ja  makasabang.  Jut  kwancha  Kabigat  nan 
Balitok,  "Ngantoi  impasing  ngiay?  Binumika,  jut  sinidanmi  achiTima  damanmo; 
niman  mobidayka  moan.  Atay  si  inami,  Akodau,  tap  sikam;  jut  bunoanmika 
moan."  Num  kwan  ni  iru,  "No  agjokami  bunoan,  itodanmikayo  ni  bunong  ja 
baknanganjo."  Si  Kabigat  nan  Balitok  kwancha,  "Baknangkami  ngoriichian, 
bunoanmikayo."  Jut  kwan  ni  irii,  "No  Agjokami  bunoan,  itodanmikayo  ni  bunong 
ni  agas  ni  amansagat,  jut  mabodinjo  ja  panpawil  moan  si  inajo."  Si  Kabigat  nan 
Balitok  timulok  era,  jut  intodan  era  ni  irii  ni  bunong;  jut  kwanto,  "No  anakhad 
kayo,  mabodin  ja  sokatanjoi  pianjoi,  jut  ibunongjoi  bunong  ja  intorok  kayo,  jut 
maomas  i  asogat." 

Pilmero  sinokatchay  abue,  jut  ibunongchay  sibisib,  naomas  siita  asogat. 
Kapinchua  sinokatchay  moan  i  bijlo,  jut  inbunongchay  sibisib,  jut  naomas  moan 
suta  asogat.  Jut  sinokatchay  dugidug,  imbunongchay  sibi.sib,  jut  naomas  moan 
asogat,  Idi  simabi  era'd  toktok  ni  chQntog,  sinokatchay  imaliki  kayu,  jut  imbunong- 
chay sibisib,  jut  naomas  i  asogat. 

Idi  imakhad  chi  balicha,  indaray  suta  taad  ja  inpamoslsay  nan  inacha  ni  akusto, 
inkojuncha'd  asogat,  jut  imbunongchay  sibisib,  jut  nanpawil  moan  si  inacha.  Jut 
pinateray  ni  iru.  Jut  kwan  ni  irU  son  sikara,  "Idmanjoi  ji  inkwanko'n  sikayo 
Ikwanjoi  ni  too  i  sibisib,  jut  no  masogat  era,  mansibisib  era.  Jut  ingngadnanchay 
irii,  Balitok  nan  Kabigat." 

Balitok  and  Kabigat  were  brothers.  They  raised  pigs,  dogs,  and  chickens. 
They  decided  to  kill  a  pig  for  a  canao,  so  that  they  would  have  good  luck  on  the 
hunting  trip  on  which  they  were  going.  On  the  third  day  after  they  killed  the  pig, 
they  gave  the  yabyab. 

Then  they  took  their  dogs  and  started  on  the  hunting  trip.  When  they  reached 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  they  turned  loose  their  dogs  at  the  place  of  many  wild  hogs; 
and  their  dogs  went  down  to  the  river  to  the  place  of  a  cliff,  and  barked  for  a  long  time. 
Kabigat  and  Balitok  waited,  but  no  wild  hog  came  out,  and  then  they  went  to  the 
place  of  the  dogs.  They  found  the  dogs  barking  at  the  ■irw'^"  which  was  on  the  top 
of  the  cliff.  Kabigat  and  Balitok  hit  with  the  spear  the  iru  and  killed  it.  They 
took  it  to  their  house.     They  ate  part  of  it,  cut  part  of  it  into  pieces,  and  dried  it. 

The  next  day  they  told  Akodau,  their  mother,  to  guard  the  meat;  then  they  went 
again  on  a  hunting  trip.  That  day  they  did  not  find  anything.  When  they  returned 
to  their  house,  they  saw  that  the  meat  of  the  snake  which  they  had  dried  had  dis- 
appeared. They  asked  their  mother,  "Where  is  the  dried  meat  of  the  irul"  She 
answered,  "In  the  middle  of  last  night,  I  awoke;  I  saw  that  the  meat  had  disap- 
peared." Kabigat  and  Balitok  did  not  believe  her,  but  thought  she  had  eaten  the 
meat. 

They  cut  open  their  mother's  belly  and  she  died;  and  her  sons  saw  she  had  not 
eaten  the  meat.     When  they  looked  around,  they  found  the  trails  of  two  iru  leading 
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to  the  place  where  they  had  killed  the  one  iru.  There  they  found  the  iru  which  had 
made  the  trails.  Then  said  Kabigat  and  Balitok,  "What  does  this  mean?  We 
killed  you  and  ate  some  of  your  meat ;  now  you  are  alive  again.  Our  mother,  Akodau, 
died  because  of  you;  and  now  we  will  kill  you  again."  But  the  iru  said,  "If  you  will 
not  kill  us,  we  will  teach  you  the  prayer  that  will  make  you  rich."  But  Kabigat  and 
Balitok  said,  "We  are  rich  already;  we  will  kill  you."  Then  said  the  iru,  "If  you 
will  not  kill  us,  we  will  teach  you  the  prayer  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  so  that  you  can 
make  your  mother  alive  again."  Kabigat  and  Balitok  consented,  and  were  shown 
the  prayer  by  the  iru;  and  then  they  said,  "  When  you  go  home,  you  can  cut  what  you 
wish,  and  then  pray  the  prayer  which  we  have  taught  you,  and  the  cut  will  disappear." 

First  they  cut  bejuco  and  prayed  the  sibisib;  the  cut  disappeared.  Next  day  they 
cut  bamboo,  and  prayed  the  sibisib,  and  again  the  cut  disappeared.  Then  they  cut 
cane  and  prayed  the  sibisib,  and  again  the  cut  disappeared.  When  they  reached  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  they  cut  the  standing  tree  and  prayed  the  sibisib,  and  the  cut 
disappeared. 

When  they  reached  their  house  they  took  the  knife  with  which  their  mother  was 
cut  in  the  belly,  put  it  on  the  wound  and  prayed  the  sibisib,  and  then  their  mother 
became  alive  again.  Then  they  believed  the  iru.  Then  the  iru  said  to  them,  "You 
see  what  I  told  you  was  true.  Tell  the  people  of  the  sibisib,  so  that  if  they  are 
wounded  they  can  celebrate  the  sibisib;  and  say  that  they  shall  call  the  names  of 
iru,  Balitok  and  Kabigat." 

The  mambunong  then  prays  to  the  dead  mambunong  as  follows: 

Sikayo  nanpanbunong  ni  sibisib  kalajo.  Mambunong  iay  sibisib.  Kamon 
mambunong  kayo,  maki  i  magono  singa  chanom  ja  maachas.  Anchi  kachokachoto, 
agondirag. 

You  mambungong  of  the  past  for  sibisib,  come.  Pray  here  the  sibisib.  If  you 
pray,  (the  injury)  will  be  taken  away  quickly  as  if  water  washed  it  away.  There 
will  be  no  pain,  there  will  be  no  swelling. 


ABASANG 

The  abasang  is  celebrated  as  soon  as  a  child  is  born. 

A  chicken  or  some  dried  meat  and  a  jar  of  tapuy  are  procured.  The 
mambunong  holds  the  dried  meat  or  chicken  in  his  hand,  and  says  the 
following : 

Imanak  si  Bangan,  jut  si  Bugan  chi  adinoki  chanom  ja  amanbunong.  Inkwantoi 
Bugan,  "Ibunongkoi  bunong  ni  abasang  say  amtan  ni  too  i  pasingcha  num  onanak 
era."     Intoroto  i  bunong,  jut  idi  nuntan  dinkara  may  abasang. 

Bangan  had  a  child  and  Bugan  where  empties  the  water  was  the  mambunong. 
Said  Bugan,  "I  will  pray  the  prayer  of  abasang  so  that  the  people  will  know  what  to 
do  when  children  are  born."  He  taught  the  prayer,  and  since  that  time  they  have 
celebrated  the  abasang. 

The  mambunong  then  prays  as  follows: 

Kabigat  chi  inaykayang,  Kabigat  chi  inaychalum,  Kabigat  chi  pankabkabi  chi 
chanom,  Kabigat  chi  pankadinoki  ni  chanom,  Kabigat  chi  badolan,  Kabigat  chi 
ditopan,  akou,  bolan,  talau;  badbarim  i  imanak;  pankasatjoi  i  nganga  tan  inato; 
onbakbaknang  era;  ipalapalad  era. 
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Kalajo  nanpanbunong  ja  apo  no  bayag,  panookobantayo ;  itodi  ni  bunong  ni 
abasang. 

Kabigat  of  the  sky,  Kabigat  of  the  underworld,  Kabigat  where  rises  the  water, 
Kabigat  where  empties  the  water,  Kabigat  of  the  east,  Kabigat  of  the  west,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars;  guard  the  one  giving  birth;  bless  the  child  and  its  mother;  make 
them  rich;  give  them  long  lives. 

Come,  past  mamhunong,  our  ancestors  of  long  ago;  let  us  drink  and  eat  together; 
teach  us  the  prayer  of  abasang. 

After  the  meat  or  chicken  has  been  cooked  the  above  formula  and 
prayer  are  repeated. 

SILING 

The  term  siling  is  appHed  to  all  death  ceremonies  from  the  time  a 
person  dies  until  after  his  body  has  been  put  into  the  coffin. 

Soon  after  a  person  has  died,  he  is  washed  by  his  nearest  relatives. 
Others  make  the  asal  or  death  chair,^^^  which  is  a  wooden  frame  of  round 
poles.  The  seat,  which  is  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  consists  of 
a  board  with  a  circular  opening  in  the  center,  under  which  a  vessel  is 
placed  to  catch  the  drainage  from  the  deceased.  The  asal  is  always 
constructed  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  dead  person's  house  under  a 
shed  formed  by  an  extension  of  the  roof. 

The  death  chair  is  generally  completed  and  the  deceased  placed  in 
it  within  two  hours  after  death.  The  body  is  held  in  place  by  a  strip 
of  cloth  which  passes  around  the  mouth,  and  is  tied  to  the  back  of  the 
chair.  Cotton  or  paper  is  put  in  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  the  hands  are 
placed  on  the  knees. 

Nearby  a  small  fire  is  started.  It  is  kept  burning  as  long  as  the  body 
remains  in  the  death  chair,  in  order  that  the  stench  may  be  diminished 
by  the  curing  process  to  which  the  corpse  is  subjected. 

As  soon  as  the  deceased  has  been  put  into  the  asal,  two  jars  of  tafuy 
are  procured  and  the  mamhunong  is  called.  All  the  relatives  present 
assemble,  but  only  the  relatives  by  blood  drink  tapuy.  The  children  of 
the  deceased,  if  any,  drink  first,  the  eldest  preceding;  and  all  the  other 
relatives  drink  in  the  order  in  which  they  inherit.  The  wife  or  husband 
does  not  drink. 

A  hog  is  then  killed  and  the  meat  cooked.  When  the  cooking  has 
been  finished,  the  meat  is  taken  out  of  the  caldron,  and  put  into  a  large 
wooden  vessel  around  which  the  relatives  assemble.  The  mamhunong 
then  prays  the  prayer  called  sabosab,  which  is  as  follows: 

Akou  tan  bolan,  ilintagijokami,  Kaasijokami.  Sikayo  angitocho  ni  sabosab; 
sikayo  angitocho  nan  sikami  tap  sikatoi  impasingjo  inaykayang  nunto  impanbakaljo. 


258  Infants  and  young  children  are  not  placed  in  the  death  chair,  but  are  buried 
soon  after  they  die. 
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Sikama  talau,  kalajo;  kami  agdochisa  ankun   kanunmi    ja   siling.     Itabadmi  tap 
mansilingmi. 

Sikayo  nanpanbunong,  kalajo;  panookobantayo.  Jokami  itodi  ni  bunong  tap 
sikayo  imawat  ni  bunong  ni  ati.     Ipalapaladmi. 

Sun  and  moon,  guide  us,  pity  us.  Show  the  sahosah;  you  show  us  because  this 
is  what  you  did  on  high  before  you  quarreled.  You  the  stars,  come;  may  we  not  be 
harmed  even  if  we  eat  the  food  for  siling.  May  it  make  us  fat  because  we  are 
celebrating  the  siling. 

You  the  past  mamhunong,  come;  let  us  eat  and  drink  together.  Teach  us  the 
prayer  because  you  received  the  prayer  of  sabosab  of  the  dead. 

Soon  after  the  prayer  has  been  completed,  the  nearest  female  relative 
puts  her  hands  on  the  knees  of  the  deceased,  and  repeats  the  following 
prayer,  which  always  ends  in  a  series  of  wails: 

Atayka,  .     Dauka  bali  nan  apom.     Arakadi  manodiodi  nan  sikami;  papa- 

dadmokami.     langon  silinganmika,  jut  paodopmi'n  ja  amina  sagpottayo. 

You  are  dead, .     Go  to  the  home  of  your  ancestors.     Do  not  come  back  for 

us;  let  us  live  long.     Here  Ave  are  making  your  .filing,  and  we  are  getting  together 
for  you  everything  we  can. 

The  prayer  is  repeated  daily  until  the  corpse  is  buried. 

The  second  day  no  animals  are  killed,  but  the  relative  in  charge 
of  the  siling  provides  rice  for  the  visitors.  The  visitors  themselves  are 
supposed  to  furnish  the  tapuy. 

On  the  third  day  a  hog  must  be  killed,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  mamhunong  to  be  present. 

Nothing  is  killed  on  the  fourth  day. 

On  the  fifth  day  a  hog  must  be  killed,  but  there  is  no  ceremony  or 
prayer.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  the  relatives  take  off 
the  outer  skin  from  the  body.     This  generally  takes  about  one  hour. 

The  procedure  for  the  first  five  days  is  the  same  for  the  poor  and  the 
rich.  The  poor  are  generally  buried  on  the  fifth  day  or  soon  after,  but 
the  rich  are  often  kept  out  for  months — always  as  long  as  the  animals 
last  which  the  old  men  of  the  town  have  decided  should  be  killed. 
Cattle,  carabaos,  horses,  and  hogs  are  slaughtered  in  numbers  cor- 
responding to  the  wealth  of  the  deceased.  In  the  case  of  one  very  rich 
man  who  died  in  Kabayan  a  few  years  ago,  the  siling  cost  approximately 
one  thousand  pesos. 

If  the  deceased  had  not  enough  animals  for  his  siling,  rice  paddies 
must  be  sold  and  the  animals  purchased.  If  he  had  nothing,  his  nearest 
relative  who  is  able  must  bear  the  expense  of  the  siling. 

Before  the  siling  closes,  the  body  is  put  into  the  coffin,  which  is 
generally  hewn  out  of  solid  wood.  It  is  made  about  one  foot  shorter 
than  the  person  who  is  to  be  buried  in  it.     He  is  placed  on  his  back  with 
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his  legs  bent  at  the  knees.  When  the  dead  person  is  put  in  the  coffin,  the 
mamhunong  prays  the  same  prayer  that  he  prayed  when  the  first  hog 
was  killed. 

Sometimes  the  corpse  is  kept  under  the  house  in  the  coffin  for  weeks; 
but  more  frequently  it  is  carried  to  the  grave  as  soon  as  taken  out  of 
the  asal,  and  put  into  the  coffin  there.  Since  the  body  is  very  light  after 
having  been  dried  for  so  long,  one  man  carries  it  on  his  shoulder.  The 
other  people  follow,  each  person  beating  together  two  sticks.  The  burial 
always  takes  place  either  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening. 

In  the  majority  of  the  towns,  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  are  buried 
in  the  ground  or  put  in  natural  caves;  but  in  Kabayan  the  rich  are 
either  placed  in  cavities  made  in  solid  rock,  or  in  rock  mounds.  If  the 
dead  person  was  rich  enough  to  deserve  burial  in  solid  rock,  the  grave 
is  made  by  heating  with  fire  and  cooling  suddenly  with  water.  It 
frequently  takes  two  or  three  months  to  complete  a  grave  made  in  this 
way. 

Near  the  village  of  Kabayan  is  a  huge  boulder  called  tolchon.  It 
contains  twenty  graves  made  by  the  method  described  above.  In 
some  of  them  are  four  or  five  coffins  resting  one  on  the  other.  The  older 
coffins  are  covered  with  carving,  but  the  newer  ones  are  plain.  The 
people  say  that  some  of  the  coffins  which  seem  to  be  perfectly  sound  are 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old. 

OKAT 

When  the  corpse  is  kept  under  the  house  in  the  coffin  for  awhile,  the 
ceremony  called  okat  is  sometimes  held.  The  coffin  is  opened,  a  hog  is 
killed,  and  the  mamhunong  prays  the  sabosab. 

Another  ceremony  also  called  okat  is  always  celebrated  two  days 
after  the  burial.  The  people  assemble  at  the  grave,  the  coffin  is  taken 
out  and  opened,  while  the  mamhunong  prays.  The  people  then  assemble 
around  a  vessel  of  water  into  which  the  mamhunong  dips  a  twig  and 
sprinkles  them.  He  then  prays  the  sabosab  again,  after  which  the 
people  return  to  the  house  of  the  dead  man,  where  they  spend  the  rest 
of  the  day  eating  and  drinking  tapuy. 

TABWAK 

Sometimes  the  soul  of  the  dead  person  refuses  to  go  away  at  the 
termination  of  the  okat  because  not  enough  has  been  sacrificed.  The 
relatives  may  dream  that  he  needs  clothing  or  food,  or  some  of  them  may 
become  sick.     It  is  necessary  then  to  celebrate  the  tabwak. 
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The  ceremony  is  held  at  the  grave.  A  hog  is  killed,  rice  is  cooked, 
and  tapuy  procured.  Sometimes  blankets,  cloth,  or  clothing  are  put 
into  the  coffin  and  left  there.  The  mambunong  prays  the  sabosab,  after 
which  the  dead  person  is  asked  to  eat  and  drink  with  the  people,  but  not 
to  cause  sickness,  and  to  cure  the  sickness  he  has  caused  already. 

KOSDAY 

When  the  rice,  camotes,  and  gabi  of  a  barrio  are  not  growing  well, 
kosday  is  sometimes  given. 

It  always  begins  early  in  the  morning,  and  lasts  one  day  and  night. 
Before  it  begins  all  the  fires  in  the  barrio  are  extinguished,  and  fire  is 
started  again  at  each  house  by  means  of  the  "kolidi."  A  piece  of  bamboo 
is  split  and  punk  is  put  in  the  opening.  Another  piece  of  bamboo  is 
rubbed  across  the  split  piece  until  the  fire  starts.  The  Igorot  say  that 
Kabunian  starts  the  fire. 

The  occupants  of  each  house  in  the  barrio  are  supposed  to  kill  one 
hog.  The  mambunong  holds  the  ceremony  at  one  house  and  then  goes  to 
the  next.     Before  each  hog  is  killed,  he  relates  the  following: 

Kabigat  chi  inaykayang  abitil,  jut  kimosad  chi  bali  nan  kaysingto'd,  Kabigat 
chi  inachalum. 

Kwanko  noni  Kabigat  chi  inaychalum,  ji,  "Ngantoi  ginosoran  modi."  Jut 
kwanko  noni  Kabigat  chi  inaykayang,  ji,  "Kimosadchak  ah  tab  abitil  kami." 
Kwanko  noni  Kabigat  chi  inaychalum  ji,  "Pankokosday  kayo  chichan,  siay  ontodola 
ima  molajo,  tan  kangnjo,  tan  kuchiljo  tan  noangjo,  tan  kabadjo." 

Kasakjaton  nan  Kabigat  chi  inaykayang  ji  dagancha,  jut  guara,  may,  kangncha 
tan  noangcha  bakacha  tan  kuchilcha. 

Kwan  ni  Kabigat  chi  inaychalum, "Idisjo  ni  ifugau  say  makiwachay  kanSncha." 
"Say  tatatbuonchaak  chi  inaykayang,"  kwanko  noni  Kabigat  chi  inaykayang. 

Kwanko  noni  ifugau,  "Agmiamptan  mambunong."  Gimosad  ali  Kabunian 
chi  inaykayang,  jut  tointoroi  bunong.  Jut  dinkamani  ifugau,  jut  i  guara  may  makan 
tan  kuchil  tan  baka  tan  noang. 

Kwanko  noni  Kabunian  ji,  "Kamon  inakchung  kayo'n  mangan,  ibabadionijo 
ngiay." 

Kabigat  on  high  was  without  food,  and  went  down  to  the  house  of  his  friend, 
Kabigat  of  the  underworld. 

It  was  said  by  Kabigat  of  the  underworld,  "Why  did  you  come  here?"  Then  it 
was  said  by  Kabigat  of  the  sky,  "I  came  down  here  because  we  were  without  food." 
It  was  said  by  Kabigat  of  the  underworld,  "Celebrate  the  kosday,  therefore,  so 
that  your  plants  will  grow,  your  food,  your  pigs,  your  carabaos,  and  your  horses." 

Kabigat  of  the  sky  went  and  they  did  this,  and  had  food  and  carabaos  and  cattle 
and  pigs. 

Kabigat  of  the  underworld  said,  "Let  this  be  done  by  the  people  so  that  they  may 
have  food. "    "So  that  they  will  call  me  of  the  sky, ' '  it  was  said  by  Kabigat  of  the  sky. 

It  was  said  by  the  people,  "We  do  not  know  the  prayer."  Kabunian  of  the  sky 
came  down  and  taught  the  prayer.  Then  it  was  done  by  the  people,  and  there  were 
food,  pigs,  cattle,  and  carabaos. 

It  was  said  by  Kabunian,  "When  you  have  finished  eating,  sing  about  this." 
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The  mambunong  then  addresses  three  dead  mambunong  as  follows : 

Sikam  Baking  i  mambunong,  onbunongkay,  onbakbaknang  i  bunonganmo, 
onpalapalad  i  bunonganmo,  modi  bunobunong  i  bunongmo. 

You  Baking,  a  mambunong,  if  you  pray  he  will  become  rich  for  whom  you  pray, 
he  will  have  long  life  for  whom  you  pray,  because  a  good  prayer  is  your  prayer. 

After  addressing  Baking  or  Pulag,  the  mambunong  then  addresses 
Angay  of  Talmod  and  Bugana  Bunatogan  of  Bakong,  in  the  same 
language. 

The  pig  is  then  killed,  and  blood  put  on  the  faces  of  the  owner  and 
his  family  and  relatives. 

After  the  pigs  have  all  been  killed  and  the  meat  slightly  cooked,  it 
is  taken  to  one  place  and  divided  among  the  different  families  according 
to  the  number  in  the  family.  All  that  is  not  eaten  within  the  next  day  or 
two  is  hung  over  the  fire  and  dried. 

It  is  necessary  for  all  who  have  taken  part  in  the  kosady  to  "man 
piju"^^^  for  five  days. 

TAWAL  NI  PAYU 
The  following  information  regarding  the  tawal  ni  payu  was  furnished 
by  one  of  the  Kabayan  mambunong : 

No  suta  maka  payu  amansakit  ono  agonsimit  i  pauto,  maydagato  ni  tawal  ni 
payu  sinachuum. 

No  guara  tawal  ni  payu  amayingad  ni  bunong  si  Badiwan  nan  Singan,  asauwato, 
mani  no  bayag  kimosad  alicha  jut  era  akibali  chi  kalotoan.  Chakal  i  aanakcha. 
Achuum  manbali  chi  payu,  jut  intiray  chanom  chi  kolokol,  jut  chinasaraschay  pagui, 
tap  suta  too  no  bayag  agcha  era  ampta  jut  agcha  era  inngadnan  nuni  manchidos  era. 

When  the  owner  of  a  rice  field  is  sick  or  his  rice  is  not  growing,  he  celebrates  the 
taival  ni  payu  sometimes. 

When  there  is  the  iawal  ni  payu,  prayer  is  addressed  to  Badiwan,  and  Singan,  hi.s 
wife,  because  long  ago  they  came  down  and  lived  on  the  earth.  Their  children  were 
many.  Some  live  in  the  rice  fields,  diminishing  the  water  of  the  irrigation  ditches, 
and  preventing  the  rice  from  growing,  because  the  people  long  ago  did  not  know 
them  and  did  not  call  their  names  when  they  had  ceremonies. 

After  it  has  been  determined  by  the  divination  ceremony  that  the 
tawal  ni  payu  should  be  celebrated,  a  small  pig,  spears,  and  agricultural 
tools  are  procured.    The  mawfeitwongf  sits  near  them  and  prays  as  follows : 

Sikam  Badiwan  nan  Singan  chi  inaykayang,  idi  inoschunganjo,  kono,  chakala 
kalotoan  ambanau;  jut  kaakibadi  chi  kalotoan  tan  kanakkayo.  Idi  akanakkayo 
agchakajo  aknan  ni  too.  Idi  bimungutkayo  jut  inchasachasjoi  mola  jut  intijoi 
chanom,  agchaka  joso  kaampta  no  bayag.     Kamon  sikayo  inagti  ni  chanom,  para- 

kaljo;  kamon  impasakit  nan  ,   ipabungonjo,   tap  iangon  inamtara  kayo  jut 

aknanchaka  kuchil  tan  bosal. 

Sikam  Madona  ja  dimau  chi  inaychalum,  agraymo  i  pabodos  ja  onasi  i  molami 
chimana  inaychalum  nam  chi  inatapou. 

259  Be  taboOj  remain  under  restrictions.     See  page  288. 
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Sikayao  nanpanbunong  no  bayag,  sikayo  in  tinmawatawal  ni  payu  no  bayag; 
pankasatjoi  molami  say  guara  panookobantayo.  Pankasatjokami;  ipalapaladmi; 
ibakbaknangmi. 

You  Badiwan  and  Singan  on  high,  when  you  looked  down,  it  is  said,  there  was 
much  broad  land;  then  you  came  down  to  the  earth  and  had  children.  When  you 
had  children,  you  were  given  nothing  by  the  people.  Then  you  became  angry  and 
destroyed  the  plants  and  decreased  the  water,  (because)  they  did  not  recognize  you 

long  ago.     If  you  decreased  the  water,  increase  it;  if  you  caused  the  sickness  of , 

make  him  well,  because  here  is  their  recognition  of  you  and  they  are  giving  you  the 
hog  and  tools. 

You  Madona  who  went  to  the  underworld,  do  not  permit  our  plants  to  grow  to- 
ward the  underworld,  but  (cause  them  to  grow)  toward  the  top  of  the  earth. 

You  the  past  mambunong  of  long  ago,  you  celebrated  the  tawal  ni  payu  long  ago; 
make  us  lucky  with  our  plants  that  we  may  eat  and  drink  together.  Make  us  lucky; 
give  us  long  life;  make  us  rich. 

After  the  hog  has  been  killed  and  cooked,  the  mambunong  prays  the 
same  prayer  again.  When  the  people  have  finished  eating,  the  canao 
is  over. 

PUNGAU 

Before  a  rice  field  is  harvested,  the  ceremony  called  pungau  must 
be  held.  A  flag,  generally  of  thin  red  cloth  called  condiman,  is  put  up 
at  the  border  of  the  rice  field,  to  warn  all  the  people  who  are  not  taking 
part  in  the  harvest  not  to  enter.  A  jar  of  tapuy  is  obtained.  All  who 
are  to  take  part  in  the  harvest  sit  down  near  the  flag.  The  mambunong 
squats  near  the  jar  of  ta-puy  and  prays  as  follows: 

Sikayo  Kabigat  nan  Bugan  chl  inaykayang;  sikayo  angikan  ni  pagui,  abua  tan 
kakanakana.  Pankasatjoi  iay  pananimi.  Sikayon  nandaga  ni  payu  no  bayag. 
Pankasatjoi  maypatog  i  pagui,  say  quara  kayngadngadnanjo. 

Sikam  kerol  ja  amanasul  chi  inaykayang,  karajo  angangyaa  i  chadinmi.  langoi 
tapuy  ja  panookoban.     Panguadguarijokami,  onpalapaladkami,  onbakbaknangmi. 

You  Kabigat  and  Bugan  on  high;  you  gave  us  palay,  gabi,  and  other  things. 
Bless  this  harvest.  You  made  the  rice  fields,  long  ago.  Bless  the  palay  planted  in 
the  seed  beds  so  that  your  names  may  be  called. 

You  the  thunder  that  talks  on  high,  do  not  harm  our  places.  Here  is  tapuy  for 
us  to  drink  together.     Guard  us,  give  us  long  lives,  make  us  rich. 

The  mambunong  then  gathers  some  small  stones,  and  throws  them 
over  the  rice  field,  while  praying  as  follows: 

Sikayo'n  makadaga  ngiay,  pankasatjoi  animi.     langoi  tapuy  ja  panookobantayo. 
You,  the  maker  of  this,  bless  our  harvest.     Here  is  tapuy  for  us  to  drink  together. 

The  owner  of  the  rice  field  then  takes  a  drink  of  tapuy,  after  which 
each  of  the  harvesters  takes  a  drink.  Then  work  then  begins.  Until 
the  harvest  is  completed,  no  one  who  has  not  taken  part  in  the  pungau 
may  enter  the  field. 
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BAKAK 

After  a  man  has  harvested  all  his  rice,  the  ceremony  called  bakak  is 
held.  Under  no  circumstances  can  any  of  the  new  rice  be  used  before 
the  bakak  has  been  given. 

Rice  and  a  little  dried  hog  meat  are  cooked.  When  the  cooking 
has  been  completed,  the  mamhunong  squats  beside  the  rice  and  meat, 
and  prays  as  follows: 

Kalajo  ja  nanbakabokak  no  abayag;  yo  panitocho  bunong  ni  bakak,  tap  sikayo 
binmakamakak  no  bayag.  Mandasakjo  i  inakan,  tap  iangoi  adoto'n  panookoban- 
tayo.     Pankasatjokami  say  guara  kayngadngadnanjo  moan. 

Come,  you  past  bakak  of  long  ago;  show  us  the  prayer  of  bakak,  because  you  con- 
ducted the  bakak  long  ago.  Increase  what  is  given,  because  here  is  cooked  food  for 
us  to  eat  together.  Give  us  luck  that  there  may  be  the  calling  of  your  names  again. 

The  mamhunong  then  takes  some  cooked  rice  and  puts  it  on  the  stones 

on  which  the  pots  stood  while  the  cooking  was  being  done,  and  prays  as 

follows : 

Sikayo'n  chakadan,  mapangdukayo'n  mangan.  Bantayo  i  apoi;  bantayo  i  inokan. 

You,  the  stones  on  which  the  pots  sat,  shall  be  the  first  to  eat.  Guard  the  fire; 
guard  the  food. 

The  mamhunong  then  puts  some  rice  and  meat  on  the  rack  which 
hangs  above  the  fire,  after  which  he  prays  as  follows: 

Sikam  soodan,  mangan  niman.     Bantayka  apoi;  bantayka  i  inokan. 
You,  the  rack,  eat  now.     Guard  the  fire;  guard  the  food. 

Cooked  rice  is  then  put  in  the  mortar  in  which  the  'palay  was  pounded, 
and  it  is  invited  to  eat  next.  The  people  then  eat  the  meat  and  cooked 
rice  and  the  hakak  ends. 

SALCHI 

Salchi  is  a  ceremony  given  to  prevent  sickness  caused  by.  eating 
animals  which  have  died  of  disease.  There  is  no  sacrifice,  but  a  short 
prayer  similar  to  that  in  bakak  is  addressed  to  the  pot  in  which  the  meat 
is  cooked  and  to  the  rocks  on  which  the  pot  sits. 

The  ceremony  performed  when  an  animal  falls  from  a  cliff  is  also 
called  salchi.  In  this  case  the  purpose  of  the  ceremony  is  different,  and 
the  prayer  is  addressed  to  the  ampasit.  The  following  explanation  was 
given  by  one  of  the  mamhunong: 

No  makas  i  noang  ono  baka  chi  chipdas,  mika  ibokay  6kdog  ji  asan  kami  mangan 
ni  apag.  Kamika  manmadmad  ni  ampasit,  "Mika  paniakan  iay  6kdog.  Agjo 
panaakas  i  achuuma  kaba  ono  noang." 

If  a  carabao  or  a  cow  falls  from  a  cliff,  we  bury  an  egg  before  we  eat  the  meat. 
We  pray  to  the  ampasit,  "We  are  giving  this  egg.  Do  not  cause  other  cattle  or 
carabao  to  fall." 

The  owner  himself  prays.     A  mamhunong  is  not  necessary. 


PLATE  34 

NABALOI  RICE  CULTURE. 

Fig.  1.     Nabaloi  women  of  Kabayan  weeding  a  riee  field. 
Fig.  2.     Eice   planting,   Kabayan.     The   character  of   the   irrigation   terraces 
and  the  topography  of  the  country  are  clearly  brought  out. 
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PLATE  35 

POKJUS,   LEADING   MAMBUNONG  OR  PRIEST  IN    KABAYAN. 
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PLATE  36 

NABALOI  KITUAL   ACTS. 

Fig.  1.     Amambunong  or  priest-medium  of  Kabayan  praying  over  tapuy,  rice- 
wine,  contained  in  an  American  glass.     The  attitude  is  native. 
Fig.  2.     Sacrificing  a  hog.    Kabayan. 
Fig.  3.     Priestess,  mambunong  for  the  pachit  ceremonj. 
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PLATE  37 

NABALOI    TYPES. 

Fig.  1.     AneO,  leading  bahnang  or  rich  man  of  Kabayan. 

Fig.  2.     Nabaloi  women  carrying  freshly  harvested  rice.     Type  and  costume 
are  characteristic. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TERRITORY  OF  THE  KANKANAY 

Since  the  Kankanay  have  been  studied  very  little,  the  exact  extent 
of  their  culture  area  is  not  at  present  certain. 

The  Igorot  of  northern  Benguet,  and  almost  all  of  the  people  living 
in  Amburayan  and  southern  Lepanto,  speak  the  same  dialect,  have 
similar  customs,  and  call  themselves  by  the  same  name,  "Kakanay" 
or  "Kankanay."  The  people  of  this  group  have  no  important  cul- 
tural features  by  which  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Nabaloi,  and 
linguistics  is  the  only  basis  on  which  they  may  be  classed  as  a  separate 
unity. 

The  inhabitants  of  northern  Lepanto  call  themselves  "Katang- 
nang, "  speak  a  variation  of  the  dialect  spoken  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  sub-province,  and  have  some  customs,  such  as  communal  sleep- 
ing hoiises  for  unmarried  boys  and  girls,  which  are  more  similar  to 
certain  customs  of  the  Bontoc  than  to  any  found  among  the  southern 
Igorot. 

It  might  also  be  mentioned  that  the  towns  of  northern  Lepanto 
are  comparatively  large  and  compact  like  those  of  Bontoc,  while  the 
Kankanay  of  southern  Lepanto  as  well  as  those  of  Benguet  and 
Amburayan  live  in  scattered  settlements.  Another  difference  is  the 
amount  of  authority  exercised  by  the  hak^mng  or  wealthy  class.     In 
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northern  Lepanto  the  iaknang  are  comparatively  unimportant,  while 
among  the  southern  Kankanay  they  are  as  powerful  as  among  the 
Nabaloi. 

However,  the  best  authorities  regard  practically  all  the  Lepanto 
Ig'orot  as  Kankanay.  This  seems  to  be  advisable  at  present,  but  it 
is  not  improbable  that  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  Katangnang  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  sub-province  will  result  in  their  being  classed 
as  a  separate  group. 

Regarding  the  Igorot  of  northern  Lepanto  as  Kankanay,  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  tribe  are  approximately  as  follows : 

On  the  north,  the  Lepanto-Bontoc  sub-provincial  boundary;  on  the 
east,  the  western  boimdary  line  of  Ifugao;  on  the  south,  a  line  passing 
near  the  southern  limits  of  Alilem  and  Bacun,  then  through  the 
southern  part  of  Kapangan  between  the  barrios  of  Kapangan  and 
Datakan,  then  through  the  township  of  Atok  a  little  north  of  the 
central  barrio,  and  then  through  the  southern  barrios  of  Buguias ; 
and  on  the  west,  a  line  passing  through  the  foothills  of  Amburayan 
and  Lepanto. 

PEKSONAL  APPEARANCE  AND  TRAITS 

In  personal  appearance  the  majority  of  the  Kankanay  are  very 
similar  to  the  Nabaloi  except  for  the  fact  that  they  have  hardly 
benefited  as  much  through  contact  with  the  outside  world.  Except 
in  the  case  of  those  who  live  near  the  sub-province  of  Bontoc,  it  is 
rather  diflScult  to  distinguish  a  Kankanay  man  from  a  Nabaloi. 

The  women  of  the  two  tribes  are  easily  distinguished  by  a  differ- 
ence in  dress,  since  the  Kankanay  women  wear  a  waist  instead  of  a 
jacket,  and  a  plain  skirt  instead  of  the  kind  with  the  folded  effect 
worn  by  the  Nabaloi. 

In  personal  traits  the  Benguet  Kankanay  are  similar  to  the 
Nabaloi,  but  farther  north  the  people  are  more  self-assertive  and 
independent.  The  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  oargadores 
of  the  various  culture  areas  is  noticeable.  In  Benguet  they  will 
generally  carry  without  protest  whatever  size  load  they  are  given, 
but  in  Bontoc  the  cargador  decides  exactly  how  much  he  will  carry. 
While  waiting  for  his  load,  the  Benguet  man  will  probably  remain 
out  in  the  road,  the  Lepanto  man  in  the  yard,  the  Ifugao  on  the 
porch ;  but  the  Bontoc  man  comes  into  the  house  and  acts  as  if  he 
were  in  all  respects  the  equal  of  the  one  for  whom  he  carries. 
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INDUSTRIAL,  LIFE 

In  agriculture  and  the  industrial  arts  the  Kankanay  and  the 
Nabaloi  have  made  about  equal  progress,  and  practically  everything 
that  might  be  said  of  the  one  applies  equally  to  the  other.  The 
standard  of  living  is  about  the  same,  except  that  as  a  rule  the  Nabaloi 
have  more  rice.  The  houses  and  the  method  of  their  construction  are 
similar,  but  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  good  houses  among  the 
Nabaloi.  The  household  furnishings  of  the  two  peoples  consist  of  the 
same  or  of  similar  articles. 


CUSTOM  LAW 

The  custom  law  of  the  southern  Kankanay  differs  from  that  of 
the  Nabaloi  only  in  unimportant  details.' 

The  order  of  inheritance  is  the  same,  and  the  general  principle 
that  propert}^  nuist  go  to  the  next  generation  and  that  parents, 
brothers,  and  uncles  can  hold  it  in  trust  only,  applies  to  the  southern 
Kankanay  as  well  as  to  the  Nabaloi.  Another  principle  of  common 
application  by  the  two  tribes  is  that  all  relatives  of  the  same  degree, 
whether  male  or  female,  inherit  equally. 

The  southern  Kankanay  and  the  Nabaloi  also  have  similar  customs 
in  regard  to  marriage,  and  children  are  betrothed  by  their  parents 
in  the  same  way.  Among  the  northern  Kankanay  the  young  people 
choose  their  own  spouses  as  they  do  in  Bontoc. 

Divorces  among  the  Kankanay  are  rather  frequent,  though  they 
claim  that  they  are  never  divorced  after  children  have  been  born.  I 
know  of  two  cases  of  divorce,  however,  between  Kankanay  wives  and 
their  Nabaloi  husbands  after  there  were  children. 

In  general,  the  customs  of  the  southern  Kankanay  and  the  Nabaloi 
regarding  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  crime  are  the  same ;  but 
a  larger  proportion  of  eases  are  settled  by  the  Kankanay  according 
to  their  old  custom  law,  since  the  Nabaloi  have  lately  become  more 
prone  to  take  their  troubles  to  the  white  officials. 

All  the  ordeals  known  to  the  Nabaloi  for  discovering  criminals  or 
testing  the  veracity  of  witnesses  are  used  by  the  Benguet  Kankanay. 
In  addition  to  these  they  have  the  test  called  niannuin,  decided  by 
looking  at  the  gall  of  two  chickens  furnished  by  the  respective  con- 
testants. The  Kankanay  as  well  as  the  Nabaloi  contestant  always 
appeals  to  the  sun. 


1  See  my  Nabaloi  Law  and  Biiual,  present  volume,  pp.  236-271,  1920. 
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Taken  as  a  whole  the  custom  law  of  the  southern  Kankanay  and 
the  Nabaloi  is  the  same ;  and  judging  from  the  information  at  present 
available  we  maj^  conclude  that  all  the  Igorot  groups  administer 
justice  according  to  the  same  basic  principles. 

COMPARATIVE  CULTUEE 

There  is  little  difference  in  the  amount  of  general  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  Kankanay  and  the  Nabaloi,  but  the  latter  are  prob- 
ably a  little  more  advanced  in  this  respect.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  their  native  culture,  the  Nabaloi  are  certainly  showing  a  greater 
readiness  to  adopt  civilization  than  any  other  Igorot  people. 

Comparing  the  general  Kankanay  culture  to  that  of  the  neighbor- 
ing groups,  I  should  say  that  it  is  lower  than  the  culture  of  the  Nabaloi 
and  higher  than  that  of  the  Bontoc.  In  some  respects  it  is  superior 
to  the  culture  of  the  Ifugao  or  Kalinga,  while  in  other  respects  it  is 
inferior. 


CEREMONIAL  SYSTEM 
GENERAL  COMPARISON  WITH   THE  NABALOI 

The  Kankanay  ceremonial  system  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Nabaloi.^ 
The  rituals  are  the  same  in  general  purpose ;  they  are  based  on  a 
similar  belief  in  spirits ;  the  important  elements  of  both  systems  are 
sacrifice  and  prayer;  and  the  functions  of  the  priests  are  the  same. 
The  ceremonies  of  each  group  must  be  given  in  their  appropriate 
places,  and  a  particular  sacrifice  must  be  offered  in  connection  with 
each,  though  there  is  probably  more  latitude  of  choice  among  the 
Kankanay  than  among  the  Nabaloi. 

There  are  Kankanay  ceremonies  corresponding  in  purpose  to 
nearly  all  the  Nabaloi  ceremonies,  but  as  a  rule  the  spoken  ritual  is 
quite  different.  Some  of  the  corresponding  ceremonies  are  called  by 
the  same  name,  and  some  by  different  names.  In  a  few  cases  cere- 
monies called  by  the  same  name  are  celebrated  for  entirely  different 
purposes  by  the  two  groups. 

There  is  not  the  same  uniformity  in  the  ceremonies  celebrated  in 
the  various  towns  of  the  Kankanay  as  there  is  in  those  of  the  Nabaloi, 
As  a  rule  the  same  rituals  are  held  in  the  towns  of  northwestern 
Benguet,  in  Ampasungan  of  Lepanto,  and  in  Bacun  of  Amburayan. 


■  Ibid.,  pp.  280-335. 
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Buguias  and  Mancayan  have  the  majority  of  these  ceremonies,  but 
not  all.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  are  celebrated  in  the  latter  towns 
which  are  unknown  in  the  former. 

From  the  data  available,  it  seems  that  there  is  even  more  difference 
between  the  ceremonies  of  the  northern  and  southern  Kankanay  than 
there  is  between  those  of  the  latter  and  the  Nabaloi.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain, however,  that  all  the  Lepanto  ceremonies  have  not  been  recorded, 
and  when  this  has  been  done  the  rituals  of  the  two  sections  may  show 
a  closer  resemblance  than  at  present  appears  to  be  the  case. 


SPIRITS  AND  DEITIES 

The  southern  Kankanay  have  no  term  by  which  a  supreme  ruler 
of  the  universe  is  designated,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  Kankanay, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  live  near  the  coast,  have  any  con- 
ception of  such  a  personage.  The  translation  of  ' '  Lumawig ' '  as  God 
in  connection  with  the  description  of  some  of  the  ceremonies  presented 
in  Robertson's  publication  on  the  Lepanto  Igorot,^  may  be  explained 
by  the  tendency  of  the  Ilokano  township  secretaries  who  did  the 
recording,  to  interpret  Igorot  rituals  in  terms  of  the  Christian  religion. 

It  seems  that  all  the  Igorot  tribes  that  have  so  far  been  studied 
recognize  Lumawig  as  one  of  their  great  culture  heroes.  The  Benguet 
Kankanay  say  that  he  once  lived  on  earth  and  was  one  of  them,  and 
tliat  when  he  died  his  soul  did  not  go  to  the  mountains  with  the  souls 
of  the  other  Igorot,  but  ascended  to  the  sky,  where  it  still  remains 
with  the  souls  of  Kabigat,  Amdoyaan,  and  the  other  great  heroes  of 
the  past.    All  the  culture  heroes  are  objects  of  worship. 

The  kakading  are  the  souls  of  the  dead.  They  go  to  the  mountains 
but  sometimes  return  to  their  villages  and  cause  sickness  in  order 
that  sacrifice  will  be  necessary.  The  iamong  and  amud  are  souls  of 
ancestors. 

The  Kankanay  as  well  as  the  Nabaloi  believe  in  the  existence  of 
spirits  other  than  the  souls  of  the  dead,  which  cause  sickness  or  bad 
luck.  Their  concept  of  the  special  functions  of  each  class  of  spirits, 
however,  is  not  in  all  cases  the  same  as  that  of  the  Nabaloi.  The  belief 
in  the  anidag  which  catch  the  souls  of  the  living  with  a  net,  and  in 
the  pasang  which  prevent  the  birth  of  children,  is  common  to  both 
tribes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mnpasit  and  the  timungau,  malevolent 
spirits  of  the  Nabaloi,  seem  to  be  regarded  rather  as  culture  heroes 


sPhU.  Jour,  of  Sci.,  IX,  Section  D,  465-527,  1914. 
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by  the  Kankanay.  In  addition  to  the  mtidag  and  the  pasang,  tlie 
southern  Kankanay  recognize  the  following : 

The  dagas,  spirits  which  live  with  the  people  in  their  dwelling 
houses. 

The  Mlig,  spirits  which  live  in  the  pasture  or  timber  lands  near 
the  settlements. 

The  pinading,  spirits  which  live  in  the  high  mountains,  and  corre- 
spond in  some  respects  to  the  hakaising  of  the  Nabaloi. 

The  Kankanay  belief  in  Messeken,  Akodau,  and  the  other  inhab- 
itants of  the  underworld  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Nabaloi.  The 
belief  regarding  the  underworld  seems  to  be  held  in  common  by  all 
the  Igorot  tribes  and  to  extend  to  the  Tinguian  of  Abra. 

The  Kankanay  in  a  very  few  ceremonies  pray  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  they  pray  to  groups  of  stars  as  do 
the  Nabaloi.  The  elements  are  frequently  personified  in  the  sacred 
stories,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  prayer  is  offered  to  them. 

PUKPOSE 

The  Kankanay  make  ceremonies  for  the  same  general  purpose  as' 
the  Nabaloi.  The  majority  of  them  are  celebrated  primarily  against 
sickness,  or  to  avert  calamities,  such  as  crop  failure.  Incidentally,  all  • 
public  ceremonies  secure  the  good  will  of  deities  and  spirits,  and  cause 
the  giver  to  live  long,  be  lucky,  and  become  rich.  The  matter  of 
personal  pride  and  desire  of  power  is  also  an  important  factor,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  most  expensive  caiiao  celebrated  by  some  of  the 
Lepanto  Kankanay  is  given  for  no  other  purpose.  I  think  this  is 
doubtful,  however,  and  believe  it  probable  that  all  caiiaos  possess  some 
religious  significance,  even  when  the  givers  have  a  material  motive. 

Another  reason  for  ceremonies  given  by  a  member  of  the  Kankanay 
haknang  might  be  interesting.  He  stated  that  if  he  did  not  give  the 
niandit  and  other  public  eailaos  at  frequent  intervals,  all  his  livestock 
would  be  stolen,  but  that  as  long  as  the  people  knew  that  they  would 
consume  the  larger  number  of  his  animals,  they  were  willing  that  he 
should  have  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  raising  them. 

PRIESTHOOD 

As  with  the  Nabaloi,  the  nwmhunong  is  an  institution;  though 
the  Kankanay  have  more  occasions  on  which  they  address  the  spirits 
and  deities  without  his  intervention  than  the  Nabaloi.     Except  in 
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Buguias  the  ceremonies  are  not  shrouded  in  mystery  to  the  same  extent 
that  they  are  among  the  Nabaloi,  and  the  people  have  more  general 
knowledge  concerning  them. 

The  compensation  allowed  the  priest  is  about  the  same  as  among 
the  Nabaloi,  and  the  priests  appoint  their  successors  in  the  same  way ; 
that  is,  by  selecting  the  one  to  whom  the  prayer  is  taught. 

DIVINATION 

Anap,  meaning  "to  find  out,"  is  the  general  name  for  the  Kan- 
kanay  divination  ceremonies.     Three  methods  are  used. 

The  mambunong  puts  tapuy  in  a  glass  and  prays,  asking  the  gods 
to  show  what  caused  the  sickness  and  what  ceremony  should  be  cele- 
brated to  effect  its  cure.  He  then  looks  into  the  iapiiy  where  he  sees 
something  indicating  the  cause  of  the  sickness  and  the  ceremony  to 
be  celebrated.     This  method  corresponds  to  the  Nabaloi  hakno. 

A  stone  is  suspended  by  a  string,  the  mamMmmig  prays,  the  various 
rituals  are  named ;  if  the  stone  moves  at  the  mention  of  a  ceremony, 
that  one  must  be  celebrated.  This  method  corresponds  to  the  Nabaloi 
sabat. 

An  egg  is  stood  on  end  on  the  ground,  the  rituals  are  named,  and 
the  one  to  be  given  is  determined  by  the  falling  of  the  egg.  This  cor- 
responds to  the  buyon  of  the  Nabaloi,  except  that  the  latter  use  a 
stick  instead  of  an  egg. 

The  examination  of  the  gall  of  a  chicken  is  used  to  determine 
whether  or  not  one  will  be  lucky  in  doing  a  certain  thing,  or  whether 
a  sick  person  will  recover.     This  divination  is  called  manman. 

SPOKEN  RITUAL 

As  with  the  Nabaloi,  the  spoken  ritual  consists  of  either  a  petition 
or  a  story  which  serves  as  a  magical  formula.  The  formula  seems  to 
be  used  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  Kankanay  than  by  the  Nabaloi. 
The  prayer  or  formula  must  always  be  uttered  at  the  appropriate 
place  and  in  the  proper  circumstances,  or  else  it  will  not  be  effective. 
The  use  of  the  formula  as  well  as  the  prayer  seems  to  be  common  to 
all  tribes  of  the  Igorot  including  the  Tinguian.* 


*  Compare  F.  C.  Cole,  Traditions  of  the  Tinguian,  Publ.  of  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Anthrop.  Ser.,  xiv;  and  R.  F.  Barton,  Ifugao  Law,  present 
volume. 
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DANCING  AND  SONGS 

There  is  no  dancing  in  connection  with  the  private  ceremonies ;  but 
the  tayo,  a  dance  by  one  man  and  woman  at  a  time,  forms  a  part  of 
nearly  all  public  ceremonies.  The  dance  is  the  same  as  the  tayau 
of  the  Nabaloi  except  that  the  Kankanay  dance  to  faster  time.  The 
time  is  faster  among  the  northern  than  among  the  southern  Kankanay. 

While  the  dance  is  in  progress  the  nmnibuno-ng  shouts  the  following 
at  intervals  of  about  ten  minutes  to  the  man  who  is  dancing : 

Balhvatak  sika;  matagoga,  maganakka;  bomaknangka;  bomaknang  abu  tomoi 
manslda;   bamaknang  abu  babayi  manadong  tauwadi,  kasinsinopantaka  si  oaoay. 

I  give  you  this  blessing :  may  you  live  long,  may  you  have  children ;  may  you 
be  rich;  may  the  giver  of  this  ceremony  also  be  rich;  may  the  women  dancing 
also  be  rich,  so  that  there  will  be  our  gathering  together  always. 

While  the  mambunong  is  reciting  the  haliumk,  the  man  stops 
dancing,  but  the  woman  continues.  The  halnvak  corresponds  to  the 
datok  of  the  Nabaloi. 

The  typical  dances  of  the  Nabaloi  and  the  Kankanay  are  very 
similar,  but  this  can  not  be  stated  of  the  dances  of  any  of  the  other 
Igorot  tribes.  The  Bontoc,  Ifugao,  Apayao,  and  Kalinga  dances  all 
differ  considerably,  and  even  the  most  common  dances  in  various  towns 
of  the  same  tribe  differ  to  such  an  extent  that  an  inhabitant  of  one 
town  can  not  take  part  in  a  dance  of  another. 

Sacred  songs  form  a  part  of  the  worship  in  connection  with  the 
Kankanay  mandit,  palis,  tmno,  and  hindiwn.  The  hadio,  which  is  an 
extemporaneous  chant  similar  to  the  hadio  of  the  Nabaloi,  is  always 
sung  in  connection  with  all  ceremonies  if  there  is  sufficient  taptiy 
on  which  to  become  intoxicated,  but  it  is  not  regarded  a.s  a  part  of  the 
worship. 

OMENS  AND  TABOO 

The  Kankanay  pay  even  more  attention  to  omens  in  connection 
with  rituals  or  in  their  ordinary  occupations  than  do  the  Nabaloi. 
Snakes,  lizards,  or  certain  birds  crossing  the  roads  are  omens  of  bad 
luck.  If  anything  falls,  if  a  rock  becomes  detached  and  rolls  down 
the  hill,  or  a  person  stumbles,  some  calamity  is  sure  to  follow  unless 
it  can  be  averted  by  means  of  ceremonies. 

The  taboos  among  the  Kankanay  are  even  more  numerous  and 
last  longer  than  among  the  Nabaloi.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Kankanay  are  a  more  primitive  people. 
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The  taboo  and  the  belief  in  omens  is  common  to  all  the  Igorot 
tribes,  and  the  latter  is  prevalent  to  some  extent  among  many  of  the 
lower  class  Christian  Filipinos. 


SOUTHERN 

NABALOI 

KANKANAY 

Buyon 

Sabat 

Anap 

Bakno 

Manoni 

Manman 

Bindayan 

Bindian 

COMPARATIVE  NABALOI  AND  SOUTHERN  KANKANAY  CEREMONIESs 


PURPOSE 

For    divining   cause   of   sickness   and   its   cure   by 

standing    stick    or    egg    on    end,    by    swinging 

stone,  or  by  looking  into  liquid  mirror. 
Divining  future  by  looking  at  gall  of  chicken. 
Originally  a  head-taking  celebration.     Now  given 

to  cure  or   prevent   sickness,   or   in   compliance 

with  a  promise  made  while  sick. 
Originally  a  peace  celebration.     Now  given  to  cure 

or    prevent    sickness,    to    obtain    long    life    and 

good  luck,  and  to  enhance  the  prestige  of  the 

giver. 
A  pachit  or  mandit  on  a  small  scale,   and  given 

for  the  same  purpose. 
A  very  small  chawalc  or  dawak.     (The  prayer  in 

mandit  is  called  bayog.) 
Against   sickness. 
A  small  hatbat. 
To  prevent  sickness  of  which  one  has  been  warned 

in  dreams. 
To   secure   release   of  the   soul  when   it   has   been 

imprisoned  by  the  amlag. 
To   induce   a    soul   which   has  wandered   away   to 

return. 
To  cause  return  of  souls  which  have  flown  away 

with  the  fire  and  smoke  of  a  burning  dwelling 

house. 
Against  witches. 
To  cause  harm  to  befall  an  enemy  or  to  avert  harm 

from  the  giver. 


Pachit 

Chawak 

Bayog 

Batbat 

Saad 

Kapi 

Am  dag 

Tawal 

Tingiting 


Palis 
Sagausau 

Buang 

Nansaang 
Palis  chi 
kabunian 

Dosad      ) 
Sigop       j 

K0I03  . 

Basil 
Sabosab 
Diau  Chuntog 
Diau  Kasib 


Mandit 

Dawak 

Basit  dawak 

Batbat 

Saad 

Kapi 

Amlag 

Lawit 

Tingiting 


Palis 
Palis 

Buang 

Mayilutlutkan 
Palis  di 

kabunian 
'  Mantuis  bilig 

Bilong 
I  Mayodosan 

Manbating 
Liblibian 


Against   deafness. 
Against  headache. 
Against  toothache. 
Nabaloi. 


Also  against  headache  by  the 


Against  diseases  of  the  lungs  or  chest. 


Against  diarrhoea  or  pains  in  the  abdomen  or 
stomach. 

Against  sexually  caused  diseases. 

To  cure  sores.  (Nabaloi  ceremonies  also  cele- 
brated'after  a  quarrel  so  that  sores  will  not 
result.) 


'  See  the  present  volume,  p.  289. 
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SOUTHERN 

NABALOI 

KANKANAY 

Taino 

Tamo 

Pasang 

Pasang 

Abasang 

Abasang 

Sibisib 

Sibisib 

Kaysing 

Gaysing 

Kalon 

Galon 

Mangidin 

Mangilin 

Pansijanan 

Mansiyanun 

Siling 

Siling 

Okat 

Pugas 

Tabwak 


Kiad 


Kosday 

Kosde 

Tawal  ni  payu 

Bugid 

Pungau 

Pungau 

Bakak 

Bugak 

Salchi 

Saldi 

Kiad 

Ampasit 

Pasang  ni 

Mansakit 

Timungau 

Gangau 

Padad 

Bilig 
Dagas 

Laglagiwin 

Tanong 

Sagausau 


PURPOSE 

Against  insanity. 

Against  sterility. 

At  the  birth  of  children. 

To  cure  wounds. 

Betrothal  ceremony  given  by  parents. 

Betrothal   ceremony   given  by   betrothed. 

Marriage  ceremony. 

Divorce  ceremony. 

Funeral  ceremony. 

Ceremony  held  immediately  after  a  corpse  has  been 

put  into  the  coffin  or  buried. 
To  induce  the  soul  of  a  person  who  has  recently 

died  to  go  away  and  not  cause  sickness. 
To  cause  agricultural  products  to  grow. 
To  increase  water  for  irrigation.     {Tawal  ni  payu 

also  against  sickness  caused  by  spirits  living  in 

rice  fields.) 
To  cause  the  rice  to  increase  when  harvested. 
To  prevent  sickness  caused  by  eating  new  rice. 
To    prevent    sickness    caused    by    eating    animals 

which  have  fallen  or  died  of  disease. 
Against  sickness  caused  by  mountain  spirits  called 

kakaising. 
.tigainst   sickness  caused   by   timber   spirits   called 

ampasit. 
Against    sickness    caused    by    air    spirits    called 

pasang. 
Against   sickness    caused   by   water    spirits    called 

timungau. 
To  cure  rheumatism. 
To  foresee  and  avert  death. 

Against  sickness  caused  by  spirits  of  the  same  name. 
Against    sickness   caused    by    house    spirits   called 

dagas. 
Against  sickness  caused  by  a  guardian  spirit. 
Against  sickness  caused  by  the  souls  of  ancestors. 
For  luck  before  starting  on  a  journey. 


LEPANTO   KANKANAY  CEEEMONIESs 

A.  Generally  distributed  through  northern  and  central  Lepanto: 
Begnas  or  pakde,  for  the  general  welfare;   made  two  or  three  times  a  year, 
before  or  after  the  planting  and  the  harvesting  of  rice.     Similar  to  the  Ifugao 
honga,  the  Benguet  Kankanay  kosde,  and  the  Nabaloi  kosday. 

Bayas,  made  by  the  rich  to  emphasize  their  station;  also  against  sickness. 
Made  after  marriage  ' '  every  four  or  five  years, "  or,  "  three  times  during  one 's 
lifetime. ' '  Similar  to  the  Ifugao  bumaiyah,  the  Benguet  Kankanay  maiidit,  and 
the  Nabaloi  pachit. 


8  Based  on  the  publication  by  J.  A.  Robertson,  The  Igorots  of  Lepanto,  Phil. 
Jour,  of  Sci.,  IX,  section  D,  pp.  465-527,  1914.  Ifugao  analogies  are  cited  in  this 
paper  in  footnotes. 
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BaTcid,  variously  described  as  ' '  for  the  dead, "  "  against  ditches  going  dry, ' ' 
and  "part  of  other  canaos. "  Similar  to  the  Benguet  Kankanay  bugid;  and  the 
Nabaloi  tawal  ni  payu. 

TJbaya,  divination,  "for  finding  out."  Similar  to  the  Ifugao  ubaya,  the 
Benguet  Kankanay  aiwp,  and  the  Nabaloi  buyon,  sabat,  and  balcno. 

Palis,  against  witches.  Similar  to  the  Benguet  Kankanay  palis  and  the 
Nabaloi  palis. 

B.  Mentioned  only  in  the  reports  from,  this  or  that  township: 
Pasang,  against  sterility.     Similar  to  the  Benguet  Kankanay  pasang,  and  the 
Nabaloi  pasang. 

Keslei,  against  sickness. 

Tobag,  against  sickness. 

Tonlcala,  in  accordance  with  a  vow  rendered  during  sickness. 

Bagaoas,  for  the  rice  crop;  against  mice  and  drouth. 

Sepesep,  nature  and  purpose  not  clear. 


PARTICULAR  CEREMONIES^ 

BINDIAN 

The  hindian,  called  by  the  Kabayan  Nabaloi  iindayan,  is  celebrated 
in  Buguias,  but  in  no  other  Kankanay  town.  The  ceremony  is  held 
to  cure  or  to  prevent  sickness,  or  in  compliance  with  a  promise  made 
while  a  person  is  sick. 

In  general,  the  celebration  is  similar  to  that  conducted  in  Kabayan ; 
but  in  Buguias  instead  of  the  dummy  head  being  carved  to  represent 
the  head  of  a  person,  it  represents  the  head  of  a  snake.  In  the 
hindian  song  for  Buguias,  the  deeds  of  the  heroes  who  went  to  Legleg 
and  succeeded  in  killing  two  large  snakes  which  had  been  responsible 
for  the  death  of  a  large  number  of  people,  are  commemorated.  The 
olol,  instead  of  representing  the  takers  of  human  heads  as  they  do  in 
Kabayan,  represent  the  persons  who  killed  the  snakes. 

As  among  the  Kabayan  Nabaloi,  hogs  are  used  for  sacrifice,  and 
the  dancing  is  the  same  in  the  two  towns.    The  prayer  is  also  similar. 


7  All  the  ceremonies  described  in  this  section  were  recorded  among  the  Benguet 
Kankanay  in  the  townships  of  Kibungan,  Kapangan,  and  Buguias.  All  the  texts 
were  recorded  in  Kibungan  except  those  of  the  kiad,  which  were  recorded  in  the 
central  barrio  of  Kapangan,  and  those  of  the  ampasit  and  tanong,  which  were 
recorded  in  the  barrio  of  Legleg,  Kapangan.  Kibungan  is  a  town  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  Benguet.  It  is  inaccessible,  and  has  been  affected  very  little 
by  outside  influence.  It  adjoins  the  Amburayan  town  of  Bacun,  and  the  Lepanto 
town  of  Ampasungan.  Legleg  is  about  midway  between  Kibungan  and  the 
Nabaloi  boundary;  the  barrio  of  Kapangan  is  on  the  line  between  the  Nabaloi 
and  Kankanay;  and  Buguias  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Benguet,  north  of 
the  Nabaloi  town  of  Kabayan.  The  dialect  is  spoken  with  some  difference  of 
pronunciation  in  the  various  towns.  It  is  believed  that  all  public  ceremonies  cele- 
brated by  the  Benguet  Kankanay  are  described  in  this  section,  but  some  of  the 
private  ceremonies  were  probably  overlooked. 
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As  a  rule  the  celebration  is  not  conducted  on  so  large  a  scale  in  Buguias 
as  it  is  in  Kabayan,  and  fewer  people  attend. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  this  ceremony  is  given  in  any  of  the 
Lepanto  Kankanay  towns,  but  I  have  seen  a  dance  in  Bagnen  which 
is  similar  to  the  iindian  dance.  The  Igorot  farther  north  have  their 
head-taking  celebrations,  of  which  the  bindian  seems  to  be  a  survival. 

MANDIT 

The  mandit  of  the  Kankanay  corresponds  to  the  pachit  of  the 
Nabaloi.  The  Nabaloi  use  the  word  manchit,  meaning  "to  celebrate 
the  pachit."  The  Kankanay  always  substitute  "d"  for  the  "ch" 
of  the  Nabaloi. 

However,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  purpose  for  which  the  Nabaloi 
and  the  Kankanay  of  Kibungan  and  surrounding  towns  celebrate  this 
ceremony.  In  Kibungan  it  is  given  neither  to  cure  nor  to  prevent 
sickness,  but  only  to  cause  the  person  celebrating  it  to  become  rich 
and  to  be  honored  bj^  the  people.  In  the  Kankanay  town  of  Buguias 
it  is  celebrated  to  cure  or  prevent  sickness  as  well  as  to  enhance  the 
prestige  and  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  giver. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  a  momdit  which  I  saw  on  the  3rd 
and  4th  of  October,  1916,  at  the  house  of  Damadan,  a  rich  Igorot 
living  in  Kibungan : 

The  ceremony  began  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
mamhunong  took  a  cocoanut  shell  filled  with  tapuy,  and  squatted  in 
front  of  the  house.  He  then  prayed  as  follows,  while  holding  the 
tapuy  in  his  hand : 

Sikayao  ay  pinading  ay  kayilinganmi,  ipitikenmi  dakayos  nan  tapuy  ut  makikan 
kayo;  ut  adayo  golgolidan  di  pakanenmi. 

You,  the  pinading  living  near  us,  we  are  giving  you  tapuy  and  food  to  eat  and 
drink  with  us;  so  do  not  permit  what  we  feed  to  have  a  skin  disease. 

The  old  men  then  squatted  around  in  a  group  and  sang  the  hayog, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

Linmayad  si  Taydak,  linmayad  si  Dakodak; 
Ginmosad  si  Soyaan,  linmayad  si  Taydak; 
Ginmosad  si  Balitok,  Balitok  nay  masobok. 
Tadyonay  manyokayok  dalingyos  bintauwanyo, 
Linmoboi  di  baboiyo,  inmingyap  di  manokyo, 
Ganakyoi  sauwaswoo.     Siya  say  isongdoyo 
Linan  inmananito. 

Ginmosad  si  Aponan,  ingosadna  baboina 
Siay  intayawanda  sinan  boi  di  mansina. 
Siya  sat  matoganda  mobalung  ya  ipidwada 
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Tamonmasinop  nan  litagua  way  panamtamangan  un  dayida. 
Ginmosad  si  Maodi  balitok  nay  masodi, 
Madili  ay  babayi,  dalingyos  bintauwanyo, 
Liniboi  di  baboiyo,  inmingyap  di  manokyo. 
Alauyat  i  songdoyo  si  bomooi  ay  nayo. 
Balbalungmo  matago,   ipidwanas  bungbungo 
Ut  maad  adotako. 

Ginmosad  si  angtan ;  galinay  kinadangian. 
•Tanbanos  di  baknang  ingosad  ni  baboiyo 
Ay  inbayogunyo. 

Became  happy  Taydak,  became  happy  Dakodak; 
Came  down  from  the  sky  Soyaan,  became  happy  Taydak. 
Came  down  from  the  sky  Balitok,  Balitok  who  was  kind. 
The  wooden  dishes  being  carried  in  and  out  will  be  seen  in  your  yard, 
Will  become  fat  your  pigs,  will  increase  in  number  your  chickens. 
Your  children  born  will  be  eighteen.    That  is  why  you  will  mourn  the  death  of 
the  one  celebrating  tlie  ceremony. 

Came  down  Aponan,  bringing  hogs 

So  that  there  would  be  dancing  at  the  house  where  the  mandit  was  celebrated. 

So  that  they  would  know  when  they  did  it  next. 

He  called  together  the  people  that  they  might  see  everything. 

Came  down  from  the  sky  Maodi,  gold-shining. 

Growing  fat  are  your  pigs,  increasing  in  number  are  your  chickens. 

Admit  you  will  mourn  the  death  of  the  giver  of  this  ritual. 

If  you  live,  do  it  again  in  the  future 

That  we  may  increase. 

Came  down  Angtan ;  his  blankets  were  those  of  a  rich  man. 

Tlie  greatest  of  all  the  rich  men  brought  down  your  hogs, 

Singing  the  bayog. 

After  singing  the  hayog,  the  people  danced  and  drank  tapuy  until 
noon,  when  twelve  hogs  which  were  to  be  killed  were  tied  and  put  in 
a  row  in  front  of  the  house.  Just  before  the  first  hog  was  killed  the 
mambunong  prayed  the  prayer  which  is  called  batbat  in  Kibungan. 
It  is  as  follows : 

Lumawig  un  Kabigat,  si  Pati,  si  Soyaan,  si  Amdoyan,  si  Wigan,  si  Bintauan, 
si  Bangan,  si  Bogan,  si,  Obongan,  si  Obung,  si  Laongan,  si  Singan,  si  Maodi,  si 
Kolan,  si  Moan,  si  Angtan,  si  Gatan,  si  Angban,  si  Mantalau,  si  Balitok;  minyaan 
midakayos,  yan  tagoundakami.  Idauwatmoi  masangbo,  tamo  matagokami  pangi- 
yaan  di  ibamin  dakami;  tamo  dakayo  ay  kabunian  waday  pangiyaan  min  dakayo; 
tamo  anakmi  waday  matago  ya  waday  pangiyaan  min  dakayo. 

Mopakenmi  adadoenyo,  tauaday  piditcnmi.  Mo  manokmi  abu,  matago  tau- 
waday  panbiagmi.  Mo  mansamakmi,  abu,  mataguay;  batong  mataguay,  din  togi 
mataguay;  ta  waday  panbiagmi.  Mo  mansamakmi,  abu,  si  pina,  ya  kapi  adadoi 
bagasna,  ta  waday  ilaukami,  ta  waday  iami  sigalimi. 

Lumawig  and  Kabigat,  Pati,  Soyaan,  Amdoyan,  Wigan,  Bintauan,  Bangan, 
Bogan,  Obogan,  Obung,  Laongan,  Singan,  Maodi,  Kolan,  Moan,  Angtan,  Gatan, 
Angban,  Mantalau,  Balitok;  we  are  giving  this  to  you  that  we  may  live  long. 
Work  for  us  to  become  rich  so  that  while  we  live  there  will  be  the  giving  of  meat 
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to  us  by  our  companions ;   so  that  you  the  gods  will  have  things  given  to  you ; 
so  that  our  children  will  have  life ;  so  that  there  will  be  gifts  for  you. 

What  we  feed  increase,  so  that  there  will  be  celebrations  of  ceremonies  again. 
Cause  our  chickens  also  to  live  to  be  for  keeping  us  alive.  Make  what  we  plant 
also  to  live;  beans  to  live;  camotes  to  live;  to  be  for  keeping  us  alive.  Make 
what  we  plant,  also,  pineapples  and  coffee,  to  have  much  fruit,  so  that  we  may 
have  it  to  sell,  that  we  may  have  something  with  which  to  buy  blankets. 

The  hogs  were  then  killed,  and  after  the  meat  was  cooked  the  same 
prayer  was  repeated.  After  the  people  had  eaten,  they  began  to  dance 
and  sing  again  and  continued  to  do  so  throughout  the  night ;  but  only 
a  small  number  of  those  who  were  present  during  the  day  remained. 
The  majority  went  home,  taking  with  them  part  of  the  meat  which 
had  been  left. 

The  second  and  third  days  were  similar  to  the  first ;  but  fewer 
people  attended,  and  fewer  hogs  were  killed. 

The  mambunong  stated  that,  if  after  a  person  has  celebrated  the 
mmidit,  a  stone  should  become  detached  from  the  hillside  and  roll 
down  near  his  house,  or  if  there  should  be  a  slide  near,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  kill  another  hog,  and  have  the  manvbuno-ng  pray 
the  following  prayer : 

Sika  ay  napolug  ay  bato  nay  ay  okaamka,  ut  bomaknangak  ut  adakna  bitbit- 
bitug.    Mataguak  abu  ta  maobananak. 

You,  the  falling  stone,  I  am  giving  you  this  so  that  you  will  make  me  rich  and 
will  not  make  me  poor.    Cause  me  to  live  also  until  my  hair  is  white. 

While  this  ceremony  corresponds  in  general  to  the  Nabaloi  pachit, 
the  song  and  prayer  are  entirely  different.  In  the  pachit  the  prayer  is 
addressed  principally  to  the  souls  of  dead  relatives,  while  in  the 
mandit  the  hero  deities  are  addressed.  The  prayer  and  song  resemble 
more  closely  those  for  the  Nabaloi  hindayan  than  those  for  the  pachit. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  when  the  hindayian  or  its  equivalent  became 
obsolete  among  the  Kibungan  Kankanay,  a  part  of  it  was  incorporated 
in  other  rituals. 

The  corresponding  Lepanto  Kankanay  ceremony  is  variously  desig- 
nated as  the  hayas,  bagnas,  and  dcaaus.  The  corresponding  Ifugao 
ceremony  is  called  bumayah. 

DAWAK  AND  BASIT 

The  dawak  is  a  small  mandit,  and  corresponds  to  the  Nabaloi 
chawak.  A  very  small  dawak  called  basit  dawak  corresponds  to  the 
Nabaloi  bayog. 
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BATBAT 

The  batbat  is  given  in  all  Benguet  towns,  by  the  Kankanay  as  well 
as  the  Nabaloi,  to  cure  or  prevent  sickness  and  to  bring  riches  and 
long  life  to  the  giver.  The  ceremony  is  held  for  the  same  general 
purpose  by  both  tribes,  but  the  manner  of  celebrating  it  is  different. 

In  the  Kankanay  towns  from  one  to  twelve  hogs  may  be  used  for 
this  ceremony.  The  number  varies  according  to  the  wealth  of  the 
giver.  Unlike  the  Nabaloi  they  do  not  pretend  to  deceive  the  spirits 
by  tying  hogs  which  are  not  to  be  killed.  The  following  story  regard- 
ing this  difference  was  related  in  Legleg,*  a  barrio  of  Kapangan : 

Ud  nabaon  si  Lumawig  winatwatun  ifugau  gfidu  ta  siay  aduum  si  okana. 
Gomosad  pay  sin  kayilokoan,  ay  mankadu  si  gudu  adida  donongun.  Isakayatna 
pay  sin  Nabaloi;  inamtada  di  nangia  si  esa  ay  yatdaum  adadu  di  indawatna.  Sin 
nangi  bagaaua  sin  Kankanay  pay  yaanda  si  adadu. 

Sia  say  gapona  ay  iwud  diidawat  si  Iloko  sin  batbat,  mo  din  Inibiloi  ya  anda 
si  iisaloi,  mo  di  Kankanay  pay  yaanda  si  adadu. 

Long  ago  Lumawig  gave  the  people  hogs  so  that  they  would  give  some  of  the 
increase.  When  he  came  down  from  the  sky  to  the  Ilocano  country  and  asked  for 
hogs,  they  did  not  comply.  He  asked  the  Nabaloi;  they  knew  how  to  g^ve  him 
one  and  pretend  that  many  were  given.  When  ho  asked  the  Kankanay,  they 
gave  him  many. 

This  is  the  reason  the  Ilocanos  do  not  celebrate  the  batbat;  why  the  Nabaloi 
give  one   (hog)   only;  why  the  Kankanay  give  many. 

Before  each  hog  is  killed,  the  mambuiKmg  prays  as  follows  while 
holding  a  cup  of  tapiiy  in  his  hand : 

Kabigat  ay  maybiingan,  Lumawig  ay  maybungan,  Biiliwan  ay  maybiingan, 
Pati  ay  maybungan,  Gatan  ay  maybungan,  Dulo  ay  maybungan,  Bintawan  ay 
maybungan,  Balitok  ay  maybungan,  Ubang  ay  maybungan,  Bangon  ay  may- 
bungan, Bugan  ay  maybiingan,  Singan  ay  maybungan,  Ubagan  ay  maybungan, 
Kolan  ay  maybiingan,  Angtan  ay  maybungan,  Soyaan  ay  maybiingan,  Amdoyaan 
ay  maybiingan,  Wigan  ay  maybungan,  Mantalau  ay  maybungan;  mo  wada  pay 
di  sangbounda  ya  bomaknangda  ut  ta  mapno  di  dapatanda,  ya  mapno  di  kuboda, 
ya  magabay  sinanak,  ya  gamun  ya  salon,  to  wada  pansosokubantayo  si  tapin  di 
agou.     Bomangan  sin  sasakat. 

Kabigat  to  whom  prayer  is  offered,  Lumawig  to  whom  prayer  is  offered,  Buli- 
wan  to  whom  prayer  is  offered,  Pati  to  whom  prayer  is  offered,  Gatan  to  whom 
prayer  is  offered,  Dulo  to  whom  prayer  is  offered,  Bintawan  to  whom  prayer  is 
offered,  Balitok  to  whom  prayer  is  offered,  Ubang  to  whom  prayer  is  offered, 
Bugan  to  whom  prayer  is  offered,  Singan  to  whom  prayer  is  offered,  Ubagan  to 
whom  prayer  is  offered,  Kolan  to  whom  prayer  is  offered,  Angtan  to  whom  prayer 
is  offered,  Soyaan  to  Avhom  prayer  is  offered,  Amdoyaan  to  whom  prayer  is  offered, 
Wigan  to  whom  prayer  is  offered,  Mantalau  to  whom  prayer  is  offered;  since  there 


8  See  note  7,  p.  354. 
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is  praying  here  may  it  cause  them  to  be  rich  so  that  their  yards  will  be  filled  with 
pigpens,  and  may  they  be  lucky  in  having  children  and  money  and  cattle  pasturing, 
so  that  there  will  be  our  eating  and  drinking  together  some  other  day.  May  the 
sick  be  cured. 

After  the  hog  has  been  killed,  the  mmnbunong  takes  the  stick  with 
which  it  was  stuck,  and  swings  it  while  praying  as  follows : 

Sika  pay  ay  wikibuyak  ta  dakanii  di  omanda  ya  bomaknang,  nakasnatna,  tan 
onmandakami,  ta  isakladmi  di  puogmi  ya  malipunan  kami  si  anak,  gamung,  ya 
salon. 

You,  the  stick,  are  swung  so  that  we  shall  live  long  and  become  rich,  so  that 
we  shall  live  long,  so  that  our  legs  shall  be  as  horn,  so  that  we  shall  have  many 
children,  much  money,  and  many  cattle  grazing. 

The  prayer  recorded  above  is  nsed  in  Legleg  and  all  the  other 
Kankanay  barrios  of  Kapangan,  but  in  Kibungan  the  prayer  recorded 
under  the  mandit  is  also  used  for  batbat.  In  Buguias  the  souls  of  the 
dead  and  the  malevolent  spirits  as  well  as  the  deities  are  addressed, 
and  the  prayer  as  a  whole  is  probably  more  similar  to  the  Nabaloi 
prayer  for  batbat  than  to  the  one  recorded  above. 

Dancing  the  tayo  forms  a  part  of  this  ceremony  in  all  Benguet 
Kankanay  towns. 

The  ceremony  may  last  from  one  to  three  days,  and  is  generally 
more  expensive  than  the  batbat  of  the  Nabaloi.  As  a  rule  more  hogs, 
tapuy,  and  rice  are  used. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  prayer  used  by  the  Kankanay  for  batbat 
only  the  deities  are  addressed,  while  the  Nabaloi  not  only  relate  a 
sacred  story,  but  also  petition  the  souls  of  ancestors,  the  pasang,  and 
some  of  the  constellations. 

In  some  respects  the  Lepanto  ceremony  called  keslei  resembles  the 
batbat. 

Among  the  Benguet  Kankanay  as  well  as  the  Nabaloi  the  term  saad 
is  used  to  designate  the  batbat  on  a  small  scale. 


KAPI 

Kapi  is  celebrated  by  the  Buguias  Kankanay  in  compliance  with 
dreams,  or  a  vow  made  during  sickness. 

A  hog,  tapuy,  and  rice  are  necessary.  Just  before  the  hog  is  killed, 
the  mambunong  prays,  addressing  his  prayer  to  the  deities,  the  souls 
of  the  dead,  and  the  malevolent  spirits.  They  are  asked  not  to  cause 
sickness,  but  to  give  good  luck,  riches,  and  long  life. 
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After  the  hog  has  been  killed  and  cooked,  the  prayer  is  repeated. 
There  is  no  dancing,  but  the  people  generally  remain  all  day  and 
spend  the  time  drinking  tapuy. 

I  have  never  seen  this  ceremony  in  any  of  the  western  Benguet 
Kankanay  towns,  but  have  been  told  that  it  is  sometimes  celebrated  in 
Kapangan.  It  is  celebrated  in  all  Nabaloi  settlements,  and  in  the 
township  of  Mancayan  in  Lepanto. 

AMLAG 

The  amlag  is  a  ceremony  celebrated  in  all  Benguet  Kankanay 
towns.  Its  purpose  is  to  cause  the  release  of  the  captured  soul  of  a 
living  person. 

A  chicken,  some  rice,  and  a  collection  of  tools  are  necessary  for 
sacrifice.  The  mamhunong  holds  the  chicken  in  one  hand  and  squats 
beside  the  tapuy  and  rice  while  he  prays. 

He  begins  his  prayer  by  addressing  the  amlag  of  the  various  settle- 
ments from  the  coast  town  of  San  Fernando,  La  Union,  to  the  place 
where  the  ceremony  is  held;  and  then  requests  that  if  any  of  them 
have  captured  the  soul  of  the  sick  person,  they  release  it  in  exchange 
for  the  food,  tapuy,  and  tools. 

This  ceremony  is  celebrated  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  amdag 
of  the  Nabaloi;  but  no  sacred  story  is  told  by  the  Kankanay  mam- 
hunong, nor  are  the  deities  addressed.  The  ceremony  is  celebrated 
in  the  Lepanto  town  of  Mancayan,  and  probably  in  other  Lepanto 
towns. 

LAWIT 

Lamit  is  a  ceremony  celebrated  by  the  Benguet  Kankanay  to  cause 
the  return  of  the  soul  of  a  living  person  which  has  wandered  away. 
One  of  the  Kibungan  mamhunong  said : 

Mo  iitauum  ay  wadaka's  adaway  sin  buuina,  ifugau,  sia  amona  aydin 
ababiikna  tinaymana. 

If  a  person  dreams  that  he  is  far  away  from  his  house,  he  knows  that  his  soul 
has  left  him. 

The  mamhunong  takes  a  plate  of  rice  from  which  tapny  has  been 
fermented  and  holds  it  in  one  hand,  while  holding  a  chicken  in  the 
other.     He  turns  his  face  toward  the  sky  and  says  the  following: 

Sika  ababiikna ,  omalika,  mo  sinoi  inmoyan,  sinan  buuitaka,  tan  inayan 

nanbuui    di   kakading.      Mo    ituum   isa   matika,   ut   ungay   adika   mangan    sinan 
ilagbuam. 
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You,  the  soul  of ,  come  back  if  you  have  wandered  away  from  our  home, 

because  it  is  dreadful  to  live  in  the  home  of  the  souls  of  the  dead.     If  you  stay 
there  you  will  die,  and  you  will  not  eat  what  you  have  earned. 

The  laurit  is  celebrated  in  Kibungan,  Kapangan,  Bacun,  and 
Ampusungan ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is  celebrated  in 
any  other  Kankanay  towns.  It  corresponds  to  the  Nabaloi  taioal  and 
to  the  Bontoc  ofat. 

TINGITING 

The  Buguias  Kankanay  celebrate  a  ceremony  called  tingiting  to 
cause  the  return  of  the  souls  of  the  persons  who  have  occupied  a  house 
which  has  been  burned.  It  is  believed  that  the  souls  fly  away  with 
the  fire  and  smoke. 

One  of  those  who  has  occupied  the  house  holds  some  dried  meat 
in  his  hand,  while  he  calls  the  names  of  all  the  sky  deities  he  can 
remember,  and  asks  that  they  send  the  souls  to  earth  again. 

This  ceremony  is  celebrated  by  the  Nabaloi,  and  in  the  Lepanto 
Kankanay  town  of  Mancayan. 

PALIS 

The  pal'is  is  celebrated  by  the  Benguet  Kankanay  against  witch- 
craft, and  also  to  cause  injury  to  befall  an  enemy. 

Tapuy,  cooked  rice,  and  either  a  chicken  or  a  dog  are  necessary 
for  sacrifice. 

The  prayer  is  addressed  by  the  mamhunong  to  the  amlag.  They 
are  asked  to  dissolve  their  alliance  with  the  witch  and  take  the  side 
of  the  people,  or  to  visit  the  enemy  and  cause  him  bad  luck,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  tapuy  and  food  which  are  furnished. 

As  soon  as  the  prayer  has  been  finished,  the  people  present  sing 
the  angba,  a  song  in  which  the  deities  are  called  by  name  and  asked 
to  witness  the  palis. 

One  man  then  dances  and  waves  a  spear  as  if  he  were  attacking 
an  enemy,  while  some  of  the  people  keep  time  by  beating  together 
wooden  sticks. 

The  palis  is  celebrated  by  the  Nabaloi  and  the  Lepanto  Kankanay. 
The  ceremony,  or  its  equivalent,  is  probably  celebrated  by  all  Igorot 
tribes,  since  a  belief  in  witchcraft  is  prevalent  throughout  their 
territory.  When  the  ceremony  is  celebrated  to  divert  injury  from 
oneself  to  an  enemy,  it  corresponds  to  the  Nabaloi  sagausau. 
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BUANG 

The  huang  is  celebrated  to  cure  deafness  in  Buguias,  in  some  of 
the  Kankanay  barrios  of  Atok,  and  probably  in  some  if  not  all  of  the 
Benguet  Kankanay  settlements  farther  west. 

The  mambunwig  holds  in  one  hand  the  chicken  to  be  sacrificed  and 
with  the  other  hand  he  holds  a  cup  of  t<apuy  above  the  head  of  the 
deaf  person,  while  relating  the  following  story: 

Kabigat  of  the  earth  was  constructing  a  sod  fence.  While  he  was  bending 
over  to  pick  up  a  large  piece  of  sod,  he  heard  the  noise  of  loud  thunder.  He  did 
not  look  around,  but  continued  to  work. 

Soon  his  wife  Bangan,  who  was  working  in  a  near  by  camote  field,  called  to 
him  saying  that  it  was  time  to  go  home.  Kabigat  did  not  answer,  but  continued 
to  build  fence.  His  wife  became  angry  and  began  to  scold,  but  when  she  turned 
around  she  saw  the  Thunder  standing  near.  The  Thunder  said,  "Do  not  become 
angry  with  your  husband.  He  does  not  answer  because  he  can  not  hear  you.  I 
made  him  deaf.  If  you  want  him  to  be  cured  get  one  chicken  and  one  jar  of 
tapuy  and  celebrate  the  huang. ' ' 

Bangan  did  so  and  Kabigat  was  cured.  Then  they  handed  this 
down  to  the  people,  and  commanded  that  the  name  of  Thunder,  Kabi- 
gat, and  Bangan  should  be  called. 

This  ceremony  is  celebrated  by  the  Nabaloi,  but  a  different  version 
of  the  story  is  told. 


MAYILUTLUTKAN 

Mayilutlutkwn  is  a  ceremony  given  by  the  Kankanay  against  head- 
ache. The  mambunang  takes  a  camote  in  his  left  hand  and  holds  it 
against  the  head  of  the  sick  person.  He  holds  a  knife  in  his  right  hand 
against  the  camote,  while  praying  as  follows-. 

Sika  pay  ay  mayilutlutkanka 's  siimingising  di  agou,  mayilutlutkanka 's  panga- 
wan  di  agou,  mayilutlutkanka 's  kalibiana  agou,  mayilutlutkanka 's  dimana  agou, 
mayilutlutkanka 's  gomabisana  agou,  ya  mayilutlutkanka 's  kapat  aana ;  ado  ut 
diya  tubum  dan  dangau  ay  nay  ta  pangamoak  di  kasika  ya  dagosak  iyuan  sika's 
manokmo. 

You  the  mayilutlutkan  of  the  morning  sun,  you  the  mayilutlutkan  of  the  mid- 
day sun,  you  the  mayilutlutkan  of  the  afternoon  sun,  you  the  mayilutlutkan  of 
the  setting  sun,  you  the  mayilutlutkan  of  the  time  the  cocks  first  crow,  and  you 
the  mayilutlutkan  of  the  dawn ;  may  a  complete  cure  be  made  by  the  dangau 
so  that  you  will  show  yourself  to  me,  and  I  will  make  you  a  gift  of  a  chicken. 

The  mayilutlutkan  corresponds  to  the  Nabaloi  nansaang. 
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PALIS  CHI  KABUNIAN 

The  palis  chi  kabundan  is  celebrated  in  Buguias  to  cure  toothache, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  celebrated  in  any  other  Benguet  Kankanay 
towns. 

A  jar  of  tapuy  and  a  chicken  are  used  for  sacrifice.  The  mam- 
bunong  holds  the  chicken  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  holds 
a  spear  against  the  aching  tooth.  He  prays  to  the  amlag  asking 
that  they  cease  causing  the  tooth  to  ache,  and  that  they  visit  their 
malevolence  on  the  patient's  enemies  instead. 

The  people  then  sing  the  migha,  a  song  in  which  the  deities  are 
asked  to  witness  the  piiXis.  The  patient  then  holds  a  spear  in  his 
hand  while  he  dances  to  the  music  produced  by  beating  together  two 
seasoned  wooden  sticks. 

The  ceremony  is  celebrated  by  the  Nabaloi,  but  the  spoken  ritual 
is  different. 


MANTUIS  BILIG 

Mantuds  Mlig  is  one  of  the  ceremonies  celebrated  to  cure  pains  in 
the  chest.  A  chicken,  a  jar  of  iapiiy,  and  a  ba.sket  of  blankets,  breech- 
clouts,  and  headbands  are  necessary.  The  mambunong  holds  the 
chicken  in  one  hand,  puts  the  basket  on  his  head,  squats  beside  the 
tapuy,  and  says  the  following: 

Wada  si  Damogo  ay  manili  us  Natoo.  Sia  say  Mantuis  Bilig  ay  makagayang 
si  ipugau.  Inapuna  usay  galui,  usay  budbud,  usay  wanus,  ya  usay  manok. 
Wada's  Mayang  ay  manili  ud  Ampungut.  Wada's  Bokosan  ay  manili  ud  Odosan. 
Wada's  Sigmayo  ay  manili  ud  Tabayo.  Wada's  Gomi  ay  manili  ud  Kasili. 
Wada's  Palatang  ay  manili  ud  Manalang.  Omali  kayo  ta  badanganyo  dakami 
si  mugmug  ya  pakan  tamo  waday  kamanina  ya  waday  pangay  ay  yaganmin 
dakayo. 

There  is  Damogo,  who  lives  in  Natoo.  He  is  Mantuis  Bilig  who  spears  the 
people.  He  requires  one  blanket,  one  breech-clout,  one  headband,  and  one  chicken. 
There  is  Mayang  who  lives  in  Ampungut.  There  is  Bokosan,  who  lives  in  Odosan. 
There  is  Sigmayo,  who  lives  in  Tabayo.  There  is  Gomi,  who  lives  in  Kasili. 
There  is  Palatang,  who  lives  in  Manalang.  You  come  to  help  us  in  feeding  our 
chickens  and  in  feeding  our  hogs,  so  that  there  may  be  (a  ceremony)  like  this, 
so  that  there  will  be  (something)   for  calling  you  names. 
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BILONG 

Bilong  is  a  ceremony  which  is  celebrated  to  cure  diseases  of  the 
lungs.  The  mambunong  holds  in  one  hand  a  piece  of  dried  meat  and 
says  the  following : 

Wada,  kano,  da  Ginsingan  un  Suyan.  Mansida  pay,  kano,  san  tonodaisan 
adiie  j'a  mayaganda  Ginsingan  ya  si  Suyan.  Amuida  pay,  kano,  yan  pinoda  san 
usay  takbada  si  patok  yan  pinoda  san  usay  takbada  san  inapoi.  Somaada  pay, 
kano,  yan  manbidbidbidang  ut  san  iisay  batang.  Ingayon  kinwanina  ut,  kano, 
un,  ' '  Manototo  ut  sina  ta  manganta. ' ' 

Omada  ut,  kano,  isan  patok  ud  idawista  apoi.  Kanuttut,  kano,  adi  makaoto 
san  apoi  ay  manbidbidang.  Amui  dapag  pay,  kano,  gogoabna,  yan  tomagoda  ut 
sia  nangidawisan  isan  panganda  ay  patok  ut  dagos  naoto. 

Makakanda  pay,  kano,  yan  somaada  ud  baboida.  Manokda  diiandan  mantogas 
eda.  Anapunda  pay,  kano,  yan  bilong.  Ingayan  kinwanina,  kano,  un,  "Payun 
tako  's  nan  ipiigau  ta  mo  waday  nankios  bakun  ya  mantogpasda,  ya  daita  di  poon 
di  sapon  di  bilong. 

Tliere  were  Ginsingan  and  Suyan.  A  person  celebrating  a  ceremony  and  his 
relatives  far  away  invited  Ginsingan  and  Suyan.  When  they  went  one  basket  of 
meat  fell,  and  one  basket  of  cooked  rice  fell.  While  they  were  on  the  way  home, 
there  was  one  tree  blazing.     Then  they  said,  "Let  us  cook  and  eat  here." 

They  took  the  piece  of  meat  and  roasted  it  on  the  fire.  They  could  not  cook 
it  on  the  blazing  fire.  They  went  below  a  little  distance  and  roasted  their  food, 
the  meat,  and  it  cooked  easily. 

When  they  had  eaten  they  went  home.  They  were  coughing  and  spitting  blood. 
Then  they  discovered  the  hilong.  Then  they  said,  "We  will  hand  it  down  to  the 
people  so  that  if  they  have  sickness  or  spit  blood,  we  shall  be  called  and  shall  be 
the  origin  of  the  prayer  of  hilong." 


MAYDOSADAN 

Maydasadan  is  one  of  the  ceremonies  which  is  held  to  cure  pains 
in  the  chest.  The  mambunong  holds  a  chicken  which  is  to  be  sacrificed, 
while  he  relates  the  following : 

Bangan  un  Kabigat  fmda  manorian.  Inagton  Bangan  tagbana,  yan  inaligida 
Kabigat  din  pataklangna.  Dintangda  san  dorian  ay  sin  poon;  anayan  kaotanda 
ut  mapno  san  tagban  Bangan,  ya  mapno  san  pataklang  Kabigat  sin  bugas  di 
dorian. 

Angayan  idondon  Bangan  si  Kabigat  ut  inmangaya,  Itotukduun  pay  sIna  ay 
Bangan.  Amui  pay  si  Kabigat  ya  binutbutua  san  kayi  ay  dakdakui  yan  tin- 
mudtud  san  dada.     Angayan  kaapap  si  Kabigat  isan  pagijna  yan  tamokdo. 

Ingayan  siimaa  ut  asina  kanan,  "Kaasita  pay  sina  adi  pay  nanatui  sina  tan 
samo  waday  kayi  ay  mandada. "  On  gayutkan  kinwanin  Bangan,  "Kambau!  sian 
ay  poon  di  atud  di  maydosadan. ' '    Ut  magay  pagnan  ipaytok  sinan  kay  ipiigau. 

Bangan  and  Kabigat  went  to  get  dorian.^  Bangan  carried  on  the  head  in  the 
carrying  basket,  and  Kabigat  carried  on  the  back  in  the  carrying  frame.     They 


9  A  kind  of  root  eaten  by  the  Igorot  when  the  supply  of  rice  or  camotes  is 
limited. 
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found  the  dorian  and  then  dug  it  up,  and  Bangan  filled  the  carrying  basket  and 
Kabigat  filled  the  carrying  frame  with  the  root  of  the  dorian. 

Then  Bangan  sent  Kabigat  to  get  wood.  Kabigat  then  went  and  picked  up 
a  large  piece  of  wood  dripping  with  blood.  Then  at  once  Kabigat  put  his  hand 
on  his  chest  and  sat  down. 

Then  he  went  home  immediately  and  said,  "Pity  us  because  there  has  been 
death  here,  since  the  wood  was  bleeding."  Then  Bangan  said,  "Oh!  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  remedy  for  maydosadan. "     So  it  was  handed  down  to  the  people. 

After  the  chicken  has  been  killed  and  cooked,  the  story  is  repeated. 


MANBATING 

Manhatlng  is  one  of  the  ceremonies  which  is  held  when  a  person 
is  bleeding  from  the  nose  or  mouth.  The  mainhunong  holds  a  chicken 
in  one  hand,  while  he  sits  in  front  of  a  basket  containing  a  rope  and 
says  the  following: 

Wada,  kano,  san  dua  sin  agi — Timungau.  Unda  pay,  kano,  nanogian.  Dat- 
gniinda  ut  san  iisay  togi  ay  imui  us  dalum  san  bugasna  ut  duiay  pakdanonodun, 
yan  dintangda  san  usay  dalipoi  ay  bato.     Tokwabunda  payan. 

Ilaunda,  kano,  ut  nabokalan  san  kadan  di  bato,  ut  nandahos  san  matada  ud 
dalum.  Ilaunda,  payun  nada,  kano,  baoi  yan  nada  mansida  us  dalum.  Ungayun 
alaunda  ut,  kano,  san  talida  ut  pansissilpoonda  ut  itakudda  ut  siay  pandauanda 
ay  amui  adalum. 

Domatiinga  payan  mansida.  Daeda  unda  mangan.  Mangmanganda  pay,  kano, 
yan  nguda  utut,  kanon,  san  iposan  un,  "Dupapuntako  to  ipangantako. ' ' 
Ungayan  inmagyatda  ut  duiata  kaaniuta  san  iniwitanda  ut  itakudda  isan  pantii 
ta  siay  pangililanda  si  kawadata,  yan  duantapui  komaan.     Inayan  siay  inyatda. 

Asida  ut  diipapunda  eda  ut  pay  kanon  nan  sin  agi,  un  ' '  Adi  kayo  pompomsu 
ta  asauwak  san  anakmo. ' '  Ungayan  adida  pinpinsuida  eda  ut  pangasauwaun  san 
anak  Maseken.     Ingayan  konan,  kono,  Maseken,  ' '  Tako  manganop. ' ' 

Amui  dapag,  kano,  yan  ituiun  san  inapona  isan  siibang  duanpag.  Amuida 
Maseken  yesan  odiium  ay  kadwana,  ut  unda  apayauun  san  kananda  un  noang  ay 
nakay.  Bumatung  ut,  kano,  isan  kadan  si  inapona,  ut  ilana  nabakus  san  manug- 
tug  ay  kadanda  un  anapanda. 

Ungayan  adina  siniloan  yan  pinalobosna,  ut  amui.  Dumatung  pay  si  Maseken 
yan  yamyamana  san  inapona,  ut  iingayan  apayau  unda  san  nabakus  ay  si  ininada, 
ut  diipapunda  ut  labakunda.  Idatungda  payan  ut  kananda  ipanganda.  Asi  ut 
kinwanin  san  inapona  un,  ' '  Adikami  pay  ladum  san  ipugau  ay  ipangan. ' '  Ingayan 
kinwanin  Maseken  un,  ' '  Mantaolika  mo  adi  kayo  laydum  di  ipugau  ay  ipangan. ' ' 

Ingayan  mantaolida  sinan  sapui  di  lota,  ut  asida,  kano,  kinwanida  un, 
' '  Manalako  's  tali  ta  waday  sapountako  si  batun  ta  waday  panbatungtako  si 
ipangantako. ' '  Ingayan  mansapoda  si  batun  ta  waday  panbatung  si  ipugau. 
Asi  kinwanin  diia  ay  sin  agi  un,  ' '  Alauntakona  ta  ipangan. ' '  Asi  ut  kinwanin 
Maseken  un,  ' '  Dakui  ta  omyada  's  tali  ya  manok  ta  mo  adida  omiya,  asi  alaun 
nan  ipugau  ay  batungantako. " 

There  were  two  brothers,  the  Timungau.  They  went  to  get  camotes.  They 
found  one  camote  the  root  of  which  went  far  into  the  ground,  and  they  dug  after 
it  and  found  a  wide  stone.     They  turned  it  over. 
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They  looked  into  the  opened  place,  and  their  eyes  saw  to  the  underworld. 
They  saw  there  a  house,  and  there  was  being  celebrated  a  ceremony  in  the  under- 
world. Then  they  got  their  rope  and  fastened  and  tied  it,  and  it  was  this  way 
they  went  to  the  underworld. 

Then  they  arrived  at  the  ceremony.  They  went  to  eat.  They  were  eating  when 
they  heard  the  inhabitants  of  the  underworld  say,  "We  will  catch  you  so  that  we 
may  eat  you. ' '  Then  they  became  afraid,  and  took  off  their  breech-clouts  and 
tied  them  on  the  door  so  that  it  would  be  thought  they  were  there.    This  they  did. 

Then  they  caught  them,  and  on©  of  the  brothers  said,  "Do  not  kill  us  because 
I  will  marry  your  daughter. ' '  Then  they  did  not  kill  them,  and  he  married  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Maseken.     Then  Maseken  said,  ' '  Let  us  go  to  hunt. ' ' 

They  went  below,  but  the  son-in-law  stayed  in  the  trail.  Maseken  and  his 
companions  went,  and  ran  after  an  old  carabao.  They  arrived  at  the  place  of  the 
son-in-law,  and  he  saw  that  an  old  woman  was  running  at  the  place  they  were 
hunting. 

Then  he  did  not  lasso  her,  but  let  her  go;  then  he  went  away.  Maseken 
arrived  and  scolded  his  son-in-law,  and  then  ran  after  the  old  woman,  their  mother, 
and  caught  her  and  wounded  her.  Then  the  son-in-law  said,  "We  do  not  like 
to  eat  people.     Then  Maseken  said,  "Return,  if  you  do  not  like  to  eat  people." 

Then  they  returned  to  the  top  of  the  ground  and  said,  "We  will  get  the  rope 
so  that  there  is  something  for  making  a  net  so  that  we  can  catch  our  food  with  the 
net. ' '  Then  they  made  a  net  so  that  there  was  something  to  net  people  with. 
Then  the  two  brothers  said,  ' '  Take  this  in  order  that  you  may  eat. ' '  But  Maseken 
said,  "They  will  give  us  rope  and  chickens,  because  if  they  do  not  give  them  to 
us  we  will  catch  the  people  with  the  net. ' ' 


LIBLIBIAJf 

The  Wblibian  is  a  ceremony  which  is  celebrated  in  Kibungan  and 
the  neighboring  Kankanay  towns  to  cure  diarrhoea  and  pains  in  the 
abdomen. 

The  mambunong  holds  in  one  hand  a  kind  of  plant  called  dungau 
while  relating  the  following  .story  : 

Wada,  kano,  san  diia  ay  sin  agi,  Bogan  un  Singan.  Si  Began  baybayi,  si 
Singan  lalaki.  Maanakda  pay,  kano,  yan  dua  ay  lalaki.  Din  dakdakui  si  Pintun; 
din  banbanug  sia  si  Liblibian. 

Ungay  pay,  kano,  madakdakda  yan  adl  da  mangan.  Idawad  amada  tan  inada 
san  gawan  di  inapoi  ya  gawan  di  atui  yan  adida  laydum. 

Usay  agou  pay,  kano,  yan  inmauway  da  amada  ya  inada  dumatfingda  ut,  kano, 
yan  ingay  kinanda  pinilak  san  gambangda.  Kinwanida  un,  "Ay  takun  ay  gam- 
bang  landok  di  laydingyo  ay  kanun. "     "Au,  landok  di  laydunmi  ay  kanunmi. " 

Ungayan  mankoyog  ut,  kano,  Liblibian  un  Pintun  ut  amuida  isan  kayiloguan. 
Domatungda  payan  siblaganda  san  anak  di  Iloko  ta  waday  gapona  si  pangianda 
undaita  si  banig  ta  wada  kanunda.  Adi  ut,  kano,  amonsan  Iloko  di  mangiya  un 
daeda  si  banigda,  kano,  yan  pagdin  adas  di  amoda.  Kinwanida  un,  "Kambau! 
Adi  amom  nan  Iloko  di  biini,  ut  amuitako  'd  sinan  kayigorotan. ' ' 

Amuita  pay,  kano,  yan  sinan  kayigorotan,  yan  siblaganda  san  usay  anak  di 
Igorot.  Kaa  ut,  kano,  iisay,  manok  ya  sinpo  ya  lima  ay  banig  ut  isay  paday 
liblibian.     Kinatut  kakansan  ut  pay  bomangan  san  anakda. 
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There  were  a  brother  and  sister,  Began  and  Singan.  Began  was  a  woman  and 
Singan  was  a  man.  They  had  children,  two  boys.  The  larger  was  Pintun,  the 
smaller  was  Liblibian. 

When  they  became  older  they  did  not  eat.  Their  father  gave  the  cooked  rice 
from  the  center  (of  the  pot)  and  the  center  of  the  liver,  but  they  did  not  like  it. 

One  day  when  their  father  and  mother  had  gone  to  cultivate  the  land  and  had 
returned,  they  had  already  eaten  one-half  of  their  pot.  They  said,  "How  is  this? 
you  like  to  eat  iron  pots.  "    "  Yes,  iron  is  what  we  like  to  eat. ' ' 

Then  Liblibian  and  Pintun  left  together  and  went  to  the  land  of  the  Ilocano. 
When  they  arrived  they  made  one  child  of  an  Ilocano  sick  so  that  there  would 
be  a  reason  for  giving  them  bolos  to  eat.  The  Ilocano  did  not  know  enough  to 
give  them  bolos  to  eat,  but  knew  of  medicine  only.  They  said,  "Oh!  The  Ilocano 
do  not  know  the  prayer,  so  let  us  go  to  Igorot  land. ' ' 

They  went  to  Igorot  land  and  made  sick  one  child  of  an  Igorot.  He  took 
at  once  one  chicken  and  fifteen  bolos  and  held  the  ceremony  liblibian.  As  soon  as 
this  was  done,  the  sickness  of  the  child  was  cured  at  once. 


AMPASIT 

The  ampasit  is  a  ceremony  which  is  celebrated  by  the  western 
Benguet  Kankanay  to  cure  sexually  caused  diseases.  The  mamMmong 
holds  in  one  hand  a  chicken  which  is  to  be  sacrificed,  and  relates  the 
following  story: 

Ud  bayag  waday  isa  ifugau  ya  asauwana  waday  Isay  anakda  babayi  manga- 
dan  si  Ampasit.  Sinamingsan  si  Ampasit  inmui  nan  si  lokto.  Sinkadona  sinadan 
isa  anak  Timiingau  ay  lalaki  intabona  di  anak  ay  babayi  Ampasit.  Sinkatau- 
wataun  si  ama'n  Ampasit  adi  makaanop.     Yatda  un  natui  si  Ampasit. 

Sinisay  agou  sin  inmoyan  ama  'n  Ampasit  ay  manamus  inilada  si  Ampasit  ay 
imaylagui  si  abalug  ay  bato.  Sin  ama  inyatna  un,  "Tola  di  inmoyam?"  "In- 
asauwak  di  Timiingau  ay  lalaki,  ut  intabona  sakun  sina. ' '  Inyagan  amana  sin 
buida  ut  nankaiiauda  ut  inayagana  si  Timiingau  ya  din  kabaena. 

Kakdinganda  ay  mangan,  si  Timiingau  ya  din  kabaena  sin  naada.  Si 
Timiingau  binmayun,  ut  nangamag,  abu,  kafiau.  Inayagona  si  Ampasit  ya  si 
amana  ya  si  inana. 

Sin  inmayan  Ampasit  ya  si  amana  ya  si  ipana  sin  kanau  Timiingau,  inmagyatda 
mosino  di  namolod  si  giidii  sin  balayan  tan  adi  di  inila  angan  ililauunda. 

Si  ama'n  Ampasit  nanmimi.  Anmimianda  din  mata'n  di  asauwan  Ampasit  tan 
adina  inila.  Si  Timungau  inyatna,  "Adimi  pian  ay  makiasauwa  sin  anakmi  ay 
lalaki  din  Ampasit  tan  angan  mosin  buuitako  manmimianda  din  matatako. 
Sapoantabos  da  eda  ta  mansakitda  ta  adika  manmimi. ' ' 

Ta  makabangon  sin  sakit,  si  ama'n  Ampasit  nangamag  si  kanau,  ut  say 
inamwan  ifiigau  di  yatna  ay  maamay. 

Long  ago  there  were  a  man  and  his  wife  who  had  a  daughter  named  Ampasit. 
One  day  Ampasit  went  to  get  oamotcs.  While  she  was  on  the  way,  a  son  of 
Timungau  hid  the  girl  Ampasit.  For  a  long  time  the  father  of  Ampasit  could 
not  find  her.     He  thought  that  Ampasit  was  dead. 

One  day  when  the  parents  of  Ampasit  had  gone  to  bathe,  they  saw  Ampasit 
standing  on  a  large  rock.  Her  father  said  to  her,  ' '  Where  have  you  been  ? ' ' 
She  said,  ' '  I  married  the  son  of  Timungau,  and  he  hid  me  here. ' '  Her  father 
called  her  to  the  house  and  gave  a  ceremony,  and  invited  Timungau  and  his  family. 
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After  Timungau  and  liis  family  had  finished  eating,  they  went  home.  Timun- 
gau  was  ashamed,  and  celebrated  a  ceremony  also.  He  invited  Ampasit  and  her 
father  and  her  mother. 

When  Ampasit  and  her  father  and  her  mother  went  to  the  ceremony  of 
Timungau,  they  wondered  how  the  pigs  in  the  yard  were  tied,  because  they  did  not 
see,  although  they  were  looking. 

The  father  of  Ampasit  urinated.  He  urinated  on  the  face  of  the  husband  of 
Ampasit,  because  lie  did  not  see  him.  Timungau  said,  ' '  We  do  not  wish  to  have 
Ampasit  married  to  our  son,  because  even  at  our  own  house  they  urinate  on  our 
faces.     We  will  make  them  sick  so  that  they  can  not  urinate. ' ' 

So  that  they  might  get  cured  of  the  sickness,  the  father  of  Ampasit  had  a 
ceremony,  and  taught  the  people  what  to  say  in  order  to  celebrate  it. 

The  ampasit  of  tlie  Kankanay  is  entirely  different  from  the  cere- 
mony of  the  same  name  celebrated  by  the  Nabaloi.  The  Kankanay 
ampasit  corresponds  in  purpose  to  the  Nabaloi  hasil.  There  is  no 
similarity,  however,  in  the  spoken  rituals  of  these  two  ceremonies. 


DAYAU 

The  dayau  is  celebrated  in  all  Benguet  Kankanay  towns  to  cure 
sores. 

A  chicken  and  a  jar  of  tapny  are  necessary  for  sacrifice.  The 
mamhunong  holds  the  chicken  in  one  hand,  a  cup  of  tapuy  in  the 
other,  and  relates  a  version  of  the  story  recorded  under  the  hilig 
(p.  377)  ;  but  he  adds- that  after  the  quarrel  both  the  "Wind  and  the 
Lightning  became  covered  with  sores,  and  that  in  compliance  with  the 
advice  of  Lumawig  the  dayau  was  celebrated  in  order  that  a  cure 
might  be  effected. 

After  the  ceremony  the  patient  bathes  while  saying: 

I  am  bathing  for  dayau.  May  my  sores  be  cured.  May  I  be  like  you.  Water, 
free  of  sores. 

The  ceremony  is  very  similar  to  the  diau  kasib  of  the  Nabaloi. 
It  is  celebrated  in  Mancayan,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is 
celebrated  in  any  other  Lepanto  towns. 


TAMO 

The  tamo  is  held  in  Buguias  to  cure  insanity.  It  is  also  made  in 
some  of  the  villages  of  Mancayan,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
celebrated  in  other  Kankanay  towns. 

The  mambunong  holds  the  chicken  in  his  hand  and  prays,  but  I 
can  not  state  the  nature  of  the  prayer.     After  the  prayer  one  man 
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dances  with  a  spear  in  his  hand.  The  dance,  which  is  similar  to  tliat 
of  the  palis,  is  repeated  three  times.  Between  dances  the  people  sing, 
but  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  song.  The 
majority  of  the  words  used  in  both  the  song  and  the  prayer  are 
probably  obsolete. 

The   ceremonj'   is   similar   in   some   respects  to   the    tamo    of   the 
Nabaloi. 


PASANG 

The  pasang  is  celebrated  to  cause  children  to  be  born.  The 
mambunong  holds  a  chicken  in  each  hand  and  squats  between  two 
baskets  of  blankets,  while  relating  the  following  story : 

Wada,  kano,  Bintauan  un  Apinan.  Sin  Agida.  Adida,  kanon,  mananak  ya 
mo  manawasda  pay,  kano,  sumaklsakit  sin  agusda  asauwada. 

Amuida  ut,  kanominda  manpaanap.  Datgniinda,  kano,  san  usay  bato  ay  bui; 
binmali  san  iisay  dakdakui  ya  ando  ay  ipugau  ay  maata  di  kadumna.  Asi  ibaganda 
Bintauan  un  Apinan  ay  mananap  mo  sinoi  inmat  un  asauwada.  Asina  kanon  un, 
' '  Amui  kayo  un  boan  si  agou  tan  siay  mangamo  si  anap. ' ' 

Ungayanan  amuida  Bintauan  un  Apinan.  Datunga  pay,  kano,  san  nantotom- 
toman  di  lota  ya  ud  taguL  Wada  san  dadakui  ay  biiui.  Binmali  ut,  kano,  abu 
san  iisay  ipugau  ay  mandada  di  matana  mayatag  kaduna.  ' '  Sinoi  gapona  si 
inmalianyo?"  "Inkami  manpaanap  tan  mo  manowas  san  asauwami  ya  mansakit 
ya  adikami  mananak. "  "  Adi  pay,  amok  di  anap,  ut  amui  kayo  unda  agou  un 
Boan  tan  daeda  dimangamo  si  anap. ' ' 

Amuida  ut,  kano,  ingilada  di  mantumtuniog  san  diia  ay  kaman  buui  ay  bato 
ay  kalimlimosan  si  danom.  Amugyapda,  kano,  ay  amui  ut  impaononada  san  asoda. 
Ilanda  ut,  kano,  nabasil.  Ungayan  omonodda  si  asoda.  Mabas  ilda  ut  diay 
nayapapa  ut  tagui,  yan  wada  san  adado  ay  buui  ay  iianataatang. 

Diimatang  pay  yan  kabala  san  si  asauwa  'n  agou,  ut  kinwanina,  ' '  Sinoi  kayo  ? ' ' 
' '  Unmali  kami  ta  kami  nanpaanap  tan  adi  mananak  si  asauwami  yan  mo  manawas 
da  mansakitda. "  "  Sangupkayo  sian  daounmi  tan  mo  diimatung  si  agou  malpa 
kayo. ' '     Ungayan  singupda  sin  daoun  di  biiui  di  agou. 

Diimatung  pay,  kano,  si  agou  ut  inbaga  un,  "Mo  waday  inmali  ay  ipiigau  ud 
kugau  ? "  "  Au,  ay  panada  si  daon  di  biiui. ' '  Unda  kanon  manpaanap  tan 
adi  mananakda  asauwada  ya  mansakitda  mo  manowasda. ' '  Ungayan  ay  agou 
inbgana  Apinan  un  Bintauwan,  "Sinoi  gapona  si  inmalianyo?"  "Inmali  kami 
tan  un  kami  manpaanap. ' '  Ungayan  kinwanina  agou,  ' '  Siimaa  kayo  ut  yaanyo 
di  pasang,  ut  maganak  kayo. ' ' 

Siimaada  Apinan  un  Bintauan  ut  siay  inyatda  ut  nanganakda,  ya  adi  nansakit 
si  asauwada  mo  manawasda. 

There  were  Bintauan  and  Apinan.  They  were  brothers.  They  did  not  have 
children,  and  when  their  wives  had  their  menses,  they  were  sick  in  the  abdomen. 

They  went  then  to  get  some  one  to  make  the  divination  ceremony.  They 
found  a  stone  house ;  a  large  tall  man  with  green  eyebrows  came  out  of  it.  Then 
Bintauan  and  Apinan  asked  him  to  make  tiie  divination  ceremony  so  that  they 
could  learn  what  troubled  their  wives.  Then  he  said,  "Go  to  the  Sun  and  Moon 
because  they  know  the  divination  ceremony. ' ' 
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Then  Bintauan  and  Apinan  went  away.  They  arrived  then  at  the  meeting 
place  of  the  earth  and  the  sky.  There  was  a  large  house.  A  red-eyed  man  with 
green  eyebrows  came  out  of  it.  "For  what  reason  did  you  come?"  "We  came 
to  cause  the  divination  ceremony  to  be  made,  because  when  our  wives  have  their 
menses  they  get  sick  and  do  not  have  children. "  "  I  do  not  know  the  divination 
ceremony;  go  to  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  because  they  know  the  divination  cere- 
mony. ' ' 

They  went  on  and  saw  two  stones  as  large  as  a  house  striking  each  other,  where 
the  water  empties.  They  were  afraid  to  go  farther,  but  sent  their  dog  ahead. 
They  saw  he  was  on  the  other  side.  Then  they  followed  their  dog.  They  arrived 
on  the  other  side,  where  there  were  many  houses  joined  together. 

They  arrived  then,  and  the  wife  of  the  Sun  cam©  out  and  said,  "Who  are 
you?"  "We  came  to  have  the  divination  ceremony  made,  because  our  wives  do 
not  have  children  and  when  they  have  their  menses  they  are  sick. "  "  Come  under 
the  house  because  when  the  Sun  arrives  he  will  wilt  you. ' '  Then  they  went  under 
the  house  of  the  Sun. 

When  the  Sun  arrived,  he  asked,  ' '  Did  men  come  at  noon  ? "  "  Yes,  they 
are  waiting  under  the  house.  They  came  to  have  the  divination  ceremony  held, 
because  their  wives  do  not  have  children  and  they  get  sick  when  they  have 
their  menses."  Then  the  Sun  asked  Apinan  and  Bintauan,  "Why  did  you  come?" 
' '  We  came  to  have  the  divination  ceremony  celebrated. ' '  Then  the  Sun  said, 
' '  Go  home  and  celebrate  the  yasang,  and  you  will  have  children. ' ' 

They  went  home  and  did  so  and  had  children,  and  their  wives  were  not  sick 
when  they  had  their  menses. 

There  is  no  dancing  in  connection  with  this  ceremony  in  the 
western  Benguet  Kankanaj'  towns,  but  in  Buguias  the  wife  and 
husband  dance.  The  wife  carries  her  caniote  basket  filled  with 
blankets,  breech-clouts,  and  cloth,  which  are  offered  to  the  pasang. 

The  pasang  is  celebrated  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Nabaloi,  the 
Lepanto  Kankanay,  and  probably  other  Igorot  tribes.  I  have  been 
told  that  a  corresponding  ceremony  is  celebrated  as  far  north  as 
Kalinga. 


ABASANG 

The  ahasang  is  celebrated  in  all  Benguet  Kankanay  towns  when 
children  are  born. 

A  chicken  and  a  jar  of  tapiiy  are  used  for  sacrifice.  The  mam- 
hunong  holds  the  chicken  in  one  hand,  and  prays  to  the  laglagmmn 
or  guardian  spirit  of  the  child,  asking  that  it  may  live  long  and  be 
lucky.    A  magical  story,  which  I  was  unable  to  secure,  is  also  related. 

This  ceremony  is  celebrated  by  the  Nabaloi,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  it  is  held  in  any  Kankanay  towns  outside  of  Benguet. 
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SIBISIB 

The  Kankanay  as  well  as  the  Nabaloi  celebrate  sibisib  to  cure 
wounds.  The  niambunong  holds  against  the  wound  the  instrument 
with  which  it  was  inflicted,  while  relating  the  following : 

Si  Boliwan  waday  dua  anakna — da  Lumawig  un  Kabigat. 

Sin  agou  inmeda  manganop,  ut  inaday  isa  makawas.  Sumaada  pay  nabayda 
ut  nanibayda  sin  ilungan.     Ginudgudda  din  patang  ut  inbilagda. 

Sin  tinmotokdowanda  din  asoda  inapayoda  di  odiium  ay  makawas.  Din  dua 
sin  agi  inonodda  di  asoda.     Inyudda  un  amada  un  bantayana  din  patang. 

Din  isa  sinsin  agi  niangna  din  makawas,  yan  adida  ut  maykapsu.  Din  maka- 
was linmayau  ay  waday  gayang  sin  angina.  Nantaolida  sin  nanayanda  un 
amada.     Inilada  ay  yuwud  patang. 

Inyatna  un  amada,  ' '  Insedan  mut  patang. ' '  Inyat  amada,  ' '  Adak  insida, 
nayiwud  sin  manaukak. "  Inyat  anakna,  un  "Adika  ibagay  maptung;  insedan 
mut. ' ' 

Bintyakanut,  Boliwan,  agusna  sin  bangina  ut  matl.  Ut  inila  din  san  agi  ay 
iwud  din  patang  sin  agusna.  Ut  yatda  un,  ' '  Angan  yatmi  insidam,  adan  binut- 
yakan  akusmo  ta  adika  natay. ' ' 

Ut  inbaladda  ay  nianilit  mo  sino  dinangisida  sin  patang.  Inilada  di  idu  sin 
tongdon  di  bimabaktadanda,  ut  inyatna  un,  ' '  Au,  insedak. ' '  Din  dua  sin  agi 
inyatna  un,  ' '  Puslundaka  ut. ' '  Din  idii  inyatna  un,  ' '  Adikayo  pomsii,  ta  asak 
todoan  si  dakayo  si  mamuyan  si  magud,  ya  pabilayuk  si  amayo  loman. ' '  Din 
idii  inyatna  un,  ' '  Yalio  san  gayang,  banig,  bislak,  ya  matadum  ay  bato. ' '  Ut 
inamagda.  Din  idu  inpauina  din  gayanag,  banig  bislak,  ya  bato  sin  sagnn 
nagudgud,  ya  iubiinongna.     Si  Boliwan  natagu  loman. 

Din  sin  agi  inyatda  sin  idii,  ' '  Waada  ay  anitoka. ' '  Din  idii  inyatna  un, 
' '  Au,  sakun  di  anito. ' '  Din  sin  agi  inyatda,  un,  ' '  Ingosadtako  sin  anak  di 
ifugau  tamo  waday  ingus  nina  ay  manomang  ya  sidotako  di  pangigapwanda  mo 
sibsibanda. ' ' 

Boliwan  had  two  sons,  Lumawig  and  Kabigat. 

One  day  they  went  hunting,  and  caught  a  deer.  They  started  home,  but 
became  tired  on  the  way.     They  cut  the  meat  into  pieces  and  dried  it. 

While  they  were  sitting  do^\Ti,  their  dogs  ran  after  another  deer.  The  two 
brothers  followed  their  dogs.     They  told  their  father  to  guard  the  meat. 

One  of  the  brothers  hit  the  deer  with  his  spear,  but  did  not  kill  it.  Tlie  deer 
ran  away  with  the  spear  in  his  body.  They  returned  to  the  place  where  their 
father  was  staying.     They  saw  that  the  meat  was  gone. 

They  said  to  their  father,  "You  surely  ate  the  meat."  Their  father  said,  "I 
did  not  eat  it,  it  was  taken  away  while  I  was  sleeping. ' '  The  sons  said,  ' '  You 
do  not  speak  weU;  you  certainly  ate  it." 

Boliwan  cut  open  his  (own)  abdomen  mth  a  bolo,  and  died.  Then  the  two 
brothers  saw  that  there  was  no  meat  in  his  stomach.  Then  they  said,  "Although 
we  said  that  you  ate  the  meat,  you  should  not  have  cut  open  your  abdomen  and 
then  you  would  not  have  died. ' ' 

Then  they  lay  down  and  watched  to  see  who  had  eaten  the  meat.  They  saw 
a  snake  above  where  they  were  standing,  and  said  to  it,  "Probably  you  ate  the 
meat. ' '  The  Snake  answered,  ' '  Yes,  I  ate  it. ' '  The  two  brothers  said,  ' '  We 
shall  certainly  kill  you. ' '  The  Snake  answered,  ' '  Do  not  kill  me ;  I  will  teach  you 
how  to  cure  wounds,  and  you  can  make  your  father  alive  again. ' '     The  Snake 
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said,  ' '  Give  me  your  spears,  bolos,  sticks,  and  sharp  stones. ' '  They  gave  them. 
The  Snake  put  the  spears,  bolos,  sticks,  and  rocks  near  the  wound  and  prayed. 
Boliwan  became  alive  again. 

The  brothers  said  to  the  snake,  "We  think  you  are  a  god  (anito)."  The 
Snake  answered,  "Yes,  I  am  a  god."  The  brothers  said,  "We  will  tell  the 
children  of  the  people,  so  that  if  there  is  something  like  this  they  may  cure  it, 
and  may  call  our  names  when  celebrating  the  sibisib. 

The  storj^  related  in  Buguias  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  one 
related  by  the  Kabayan  Nabaloi  in  the  same  ceremony. 

The  sibisib  is  celebrated  in  the  town  of  Bacun  in  Amburayan,  and 
in  Ampusungan  of  Lcpanto,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  made 
in  other  Lepauto  towns. 


GAYSING 

The  larger  number  of  the  Benguet  Kankanay  are  betrothed  while 
children  by  their  parents.  The  betrothal  ceremony  is  called  gaysing. 
As  a  rule  this  cafiao  is  celebrated  when  the  children  are  very  young; 
frequently  while  they  are  infants ;  and  occasionally  before  one  of  them 
is  bom. 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  gaysing  is  to  cement  friendship 
between  the  parents,  and  it  is  frequently  held  after  they  have  quar- 
reled and  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  to  cause  them  to  become 
friendly  again. 

An  animal,  generally  a  cow,  is  killed  and  tapuy  is  furnished,  but 
there  is  no  spoken  ritual. 

The  Nabaloi  custom  of  betrothal  is  the  same,  and  the  same  cere- 
mony is  celebrated. 


GALON 

The  betrothal  ceremony  celebrated  by  the  young  people  themselves 
without  the  intervention  of  their  parents  is  called  galon.  It  is  held 
only  in  the  instances  where  there  has  been  no  gaysing,  or  where  the 
parties  for  whom  the  gaysing  has  been  celebrated  refuse  to  marry. 
Except  in  the  case  of  the  rich,  refusal  to  marry  is  rare,  since  the  one 
who  refuses  must  pay  all  expenses  incurred  for  the  gaysing. 

The  galon  is  celebrated  exactly  like  the  gaysing. 

The  corresponding  Nabaloi  ceremony  is  called  halon. 
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MANGILIN. 

The  marriage  ceremony,  called  mmigiliri,  is  similar  to  the  niangidin 
of  the  Nabaloi. 

A  hog  is  always  offered  for  sacrifice,  and  the  mambunong  prays, 
calling  the  names  of  the  sky  deities  and  asking  them  to  witness  the 
marriage.  They  are  also  requested  to  cause  those  marrying  to  treat 
each  other  properly,  to  cause  them  to  have  many  children,  to  cause 
everji;hing  which  they  plant  to  grow  well,  to  cause  them  to  have  luck 
with  their  livestock,  and  to  give  them  long  life  and  riches. 

After  the  prayer  the  Mambunong  passes  a  cup  of  water  to  the 
bridegroom,  who  drinks,  and  then  gives  the  cup  to  the  bride. 

A  taboo  is  effective  against  both  the  bride  and  groom  for  three 
days  after  the  ceremony.  At  the  end  of  this  time  they  go  to  the  brook 
to  bathe,  the  man  taking  his  ax  and  the  woman  her  caniote  basket. 
While  bathing  each  one  repeats  a  short  formula,  after  which  they  are 
husband  and  wife. 

MANSIYANUN 

In  case  of  divorce  the  mansiyanun,  which  is  the  same  as  the  pansi- 
jmnm  of  the  Nabaloi,  is  made.  There  is  no  spoken  ritual,  but  a  hog 
and  tapuy  are  furnished  the  people. 

The  engagement,  marriage,  and  divorce  ceremonies  are  similar 
throughout  Benguet,  eastern  Amburayan,  and  southern  Lepanto. 

SILING 

The  siling,  or  funeral  ceremony,  is  celebrated  in  all  Benguet 
Kankanay  towns,  and,  indeed,  under  various  names,  by  the  majority 
if  not  all  of  the  Igorot  tribes. 

Except  in  the  case  of  infants  or  very  small  children  the  dead  are 
not  buried  immediately,  but  are  put  into  a  death  chair  around  which 
funeral  rites  are  held.  In  the  meantime  animals  belonging  to  the 
dead  person  or  his  relatives  are  killed  and  eaten,  while  the  burial  is 
delayed. 

The  interval  between  the  death  and  the  burial  varies  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the  deceased,  sometimes  lasting  for  months  in  the  case 
of  the  very  wealthy.  Even  when  the  health  authorities  force  imme- 
diate burial  on  account  of  danger  from  infectious  diseases,  the  siling 
continues  just  the  same  with  a  dummj^  corpse  in  the  death  chair. 
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Before  anything  is  killed,  the  nianihitnong  prays,  asking  that  the 
food  eaten  at  the  siling  may  not  cause  sickness.  A  female  relative 
then  leans  on  the  death  chair  and  says  the  following : 

"You  are  dead,  .     We  are  giving  everything  we  can  for  your 

siling.    Do  not  come  back  for  us,  but  let  us  live  long." 

After  the  siling  ends  the  corpse  is  put  into  the  coffin  and  buried 
in  the  ground,  or  placed  in  a  natural  cave.  The  burial  takes  place 
either  in  the  afternoon,  between  sunset  and  dark,  or  in  the  morning 
before  the  sun  rises. 

PUGAS 

After  a  dead  person  has  been  buried,  the  people  gather  in  his 
j-ard.  They  get  a  vessel  of  water,  and  the  mambunong  puts  grass  in 
it  and  sprinkles  them,  while  saying  the  following : 

Wada,  kano,  san  dua  sin  agi.  Daeda  Balitok  un  Obog.  Nananakda  ut  napno 
san  kabilibilig.  Asida  naatui  san  kayllianda.  Natui  payan  inkapotda.  Asida 
matapog  nan  kayipupugau  at  alanda  san  usay  pingan  ya  lima  ay  tabon  di 
pao,  ut  manpagasda.  Manpagasda  pay,  kano,  yan  laton  iitay  magay  mamatui 
un  daeda.  Ingayan  duiay  ya  lida  ut  ipiigasdasnan  kayi  ipuipugau  ut  sianan 
moada  matui,  maagum  san  ipugau  ut  manpagasna. 

Tliere  were  two  brothers.  They  were  Balitok  and  Obog.  They  had  children, 
and  the  mountains  fell.  Then  their  neighbors  died.  When  they  died  they  buried 
them.  Then  the  people  gathered  together,  and  took  one  plate  and  five  leaves  of 
cogoii  grass  and  made  a  ceremony.  They  made  the  ceremony  then  so  that  none 
of  them  would  die.  Then  they  handed  it  down  to  the  people  so  that  when  there 
were  deaths,  the  people  would  gather  together  and  perform  the  ceremony. 

The  piigas  corresponds  to  the  Nabaloi  okat. 


KIAD 

The  kiad  is  a  ceremony  celebrated  by  the  Kankanay  of  Kapangan 
and  Kibungan  to  cure  sickness  inflicted  upon  the  wealthy  by  the  souls 
of  their  dead  relatives. 

A  carabao,  a  cow,  or  a  horse  may  be  killed  when  the  kiad  is  cele- 
brated. 

The  people  first  take  a  jar  of  tapity  to  the  grave  of  that  dead 
relative  of  the  sick  person  who  is  indicated  by  the  anap  as  having 
caused  the  sickness.  A  hole  is  made  in  the  grave,  and  the  mambunong 
prays  as  follows : 

Amud,  omalika  ta  yaanaka  si  noang,  gale;  ya  maninommi  tapuy. 
Soul  of  dead  relative,  come  because  you  are  given  a  carabao,  a  blanket;  and 
we  will  drink  tapuy. 
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The  blanket  is  put  into  the  grave,  after  which  the  people  go  to  the 
house  of  the  sick  person.  They  tie  the  animal  to  be  killed,  and  give 
the  rope  to  the  ma/mbunong.  He  then  prays  as  follows,  while  holding 
the  rope : 

Ud  niman  nay  yaanakka  si  noang,  ut  masaoan  di  sakitna. 

Now  I  am  giving  you  a  earabao,  and  may  the  sickness  be  cured. 

The  earabao  is  then  killed  and  cooked.  Just  before  the  people  eat, 
the  mambicnong  says : 

Amud,  omalika  ta  mangangtaka. 

Soul  of  the  dead  relative,  come  and  eat  with  us. 

After  the  people  have  eaten,  the  mamhunong  shakes  the  two 
blankets  to  be  used  by  the  dancers,  in  order  that  he  may  shake  out 
the  spirits  of  the  blankets  for  the  dead  relative.  Wliile  doing  this  he 
says  the  following: 

Bomaknangkami,  onmandokami,  ta  waday  kadayyawanmo. 

May  we  be  rich,  may  we  live  long,  so  that  there  is  your  remembrance. 

The  people  then  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  dancing  and  drinking 
tapuy. 

The  ceremony  is  entirely  different  from  the  Mad  of  the  Nabaloi. 
It  corresponds  in  purpose  and  occasion  to  the  Nabaloi  tabwak. 


KOSDB 

Kosde,  called  pakde  in  some  barrios,  is  celebrated  in  all  Benguet 
Kankanay  towns.  The  purpose  of  the  ceremony  is  to-  cause  agricul- 
tural products  to  grow  well,  and  it  is  always  celebrated  some  time 
between  rice  planting  and  rice  harvesting,  generally  soon  after  the 
planting  has  been  finished. 

The  night  before  the  ceremony  begins,  every  fire  in  the  barrio  is 
extinguished,  and  the  next  morning  new  fire  is  produced  by  means 
of  friction. 

Each  household  must  furnish  a  hog  or  chicken  and  a  jar  of  tapuy. 
The  mambuno-ng  holds  a  separate  ceremony  at  each  house,  and  prays 
to  the  gods  and  spirits  asking  that  the  yield  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
people  and  that  there  may  be  enough  surplus  with  which  to  celebrate 
many  ceremonies. 

After  the  ceremony  has  been  held  at  each  house,  the  meat  and 
tapuy  are  taken  to  one  place.     The  men  proceed  to  drink  the  tapuy, 
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but  the  meat  is  divided  among  the  people  according  to  the  number  in 
each  family.  The  part  which  can  not  be  eaten  is  hung  above  the  fire 
and  dried. 

This  ceremony  corresponds  to  the  Nabaloi  kosday;  to  the  pakde 
or  begnas  of  the  Lepanto  Kankanay;  and,  in  a  general  way,  to  the 
honga  of  the  Ifugao,  and  the  chaka  of  the  Bontoc. 

BUGID 

The  ceremony  called  bugid  is  held  in  the  Benguet  Kankanay  towns 
when  the  water  for  irrigation  is  not  sufficient. 

A  jar  of  tapuy  and  some  dried  meat  are  taken  to  the  field  for 
sacrifice,  and  the  owner  of  the  field  prays  to  the  spirits  of  suicides 
asking  them  not  to  try  to  drink  from  the  irrigation  ditches. 

The  purpose  of  the  ceremony  corresponds  to  the  tamal  ni  payu 
of  the  Nabaloi,  and  to  the  bakid  as  celebrated  in  some  of  the  Lepanto 
Kankanay  towns. 

PUNGAU 

The  pungau  is  celebrated  by  the  Benguet  Kankanay  at  the  begin- 
ning of  rice  harvest.  Before  any  rice  can  be  gathered,  the  owner  of 
the  field  must  procure  a  jar  of  tapny  and  either  a  chicken  or  dried 
meat,  which  are  taken  to  the  field.  The  owner  holds  the  chicken  or 
dried  meat  in  one  hand  and  prays  that  the  rice  to  be  harvested  maj' 
increase  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  last  until  the  next  harvest,  and 
promises  that  a  large  part  of  it  will  be  used  for  ceremonies. 

After  the  prayer  all  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  drink 
tapuy.  No  one  else  is  allowed  in  the  field  until  after  the  harvesting 
has  been  completed,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  is  displayed  to  warn  away 
intruders. 

This  ceremonj^  corresponds  to  the  pungau  of  the  Nabaloi  and  the 
safomb  of  the  Bontoc.  The  Lepanto  Kankanay  also  celebrate  a 
ceremony  before  beginning  rice  harvest,  but  I  do  not  know  by  what 
name  it  is  designated  nor  the  manner  in  which  it  is  celebrated. 

BUGAK 

Before  any  new  rice  is  eaten,  the  ceremony  called  bugak  is  held. 
Some  of  the  new  rice  and  either  dried  meat  or  a  chicken  are  cooked. 
A  mambu7iong  is  not  necessary,  but  the  head  of  the  household  throws 
some  of  the  cooked  rice  in  the  fire  and  says : 
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You,  the  fire  which  did  the  cooking,  shall  be  the  first  to  eat,  in  order  that  the 
rice  shall  not  cause  us  to  become  sick. 

He  prays  a  similar  prayer  to  the  pots  in  which  the  cooking  has 
been  done,  to  the  rack  on  which  the  rice  was  dried,  and  to  the  mortar 
in  which  it  was  threshed. 

This  ceremony  corresponds  to  the  bakak  of  the  Nabaloi. 

SALDI 

The  ceremony  called  saldi  is  held  before  eating  the  meat  of  animals 
which  have  died  of  disease  or  have  fallen  from  a  cliff. 

Pieces  of  the  animals  liver  are  thrown  in  various  directions  while 
the  nhconibunong  addresses  the  Mlig  living  in  the  pasture  lands  of  the 
animal,  asking  that  sickness  may  not  result  from  eating  the  meat. 

After  the  meat  has  been  cooked,  the  mambimong  invites  the  fire 
and  the  pot  to  eat  first,  in  order  that  the  people  who  eat  may  not 
become  sick. 

This  ceremony,  which  corresponds  to  the  Nabaloi  salchi,  is  cele- 
brated in  all  Benguet  Kankanay  towns,  and  also  in  Bacun,  Amburayan, 
and  in  Ampusungan  and  Mancayan,  Lepanto. 

BILIG 

The  bilig  are  spirits  which  are  friendly  to  the  people,  but  cause 
sickness  when  they  need  blankets  or  food.  The  ceremony  called  hilig 
is  performed  to  cure  the  sickness  caused  by  these  spirits. 

A  chicken,  tapuy,  rice,  and  blankets  are  obtained.  The  mamhunong 
puts  a  basket  full  of  blankets  on  his  head,  holds  a  chicken  in  one 
hand,  and  while  squatting  beside  the  tapuy  and  rice  says  the  following : 

Usay  agou  ud  nabaon,  din  dagum  ya  din  kimat  nanbatbatda  isan  mabilig. 
Kinwanin  kanon,  dagum  un,  "Wawadaak  mo  si  sika. "  Tumba  pay,  kano,  si 
kimat,  "Wawadaak  mo  si  sika,  tan  mo  kanuk  sikayi,  pantaoliuk  ut  matagua 
loman.  Mo  si  sika  payut  mo  waday  kanun  yan  matui. ' '  Asi  abun  kanon  dugum 
un,  ' '  Mo  sakun  kanuk  yan  matagua  loman. ' ' 

Asi  kinwanina  kimat  un,  "Mo  si  asa  amuita  sin  bato  ay  dakdakui  ta  mo 
pitakun  din  bato.  Ta  mo  adika  pitakun  din  bato,  asika  pantaolinmo  makipitak, 
yan  mauabakko  sika. ' ' 

Ungayan  domagum  si  madadama  yan  adi  makapitak  sin  bato.  Mayisokat  pay 
din  kimat  kapitat  sin  bato  ut  asina  pantaoliun.  Din  kimat  kinwanina  un,  ' '  Maua- 
bakko sika  tan  adika  nakapitak  sin  bato. ' ' 

Ungayan  alanda  san  takokoda  ut  inda  manigay.  Manigay  pay  si  dagum  yan 
lisay  odang  yan  iisay  dalit  kitkitoi  waday.  Din  kimat  kinwanina  un,  "Sakun  di 
manigay. ' '  Sia  din  putna  adado  adadaka  ikan.  Sia  kinwanina  sin  dag^m  un, 
"Sika  manotoka. " 
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Din  tlagum  inana  sin  usay  sugat  ut  apoiana.  Din  Kimat  kinwanina  un,  "Ay 
bakun  adadosa.     Adi  makakan  san  banga.     Sakun  din  manoto  ta  ilaum. ' ' 

Kaa  ut,  kano,  si  kimat  ut  siay  manoto.  Kaa  usay  bugas,  ut  pay  inana  isan 
bangada.    Din  bugas  pinmoua  san  bangada. 

Din  kimat  kinwanina  un,  ' '  Manungdungka  kakod. ' '  Din  dagum  inpaina  din 
iisay  dakdakui  ikan  sin  bangada.  Ilan  pay,  Kanon,  kimat  kinwanina  un,  ' '  Nakun, 
adi  makakan  san  banga.  Ilaum  sakun  di  mauungdung. "  Din  kimat  ginisgusna 
din  ikan  ut  payuna  di  usay  gusgns  sin  banga.     Din  gusgus  pinmona  san  banga. 

Din  kimat  kinwanina  un,  ' '  Tapagunta  nan  igan  di  ikanta,  asita  panoliunta 
eda  loman. ' '  Makakanda  pay,  kano,  yan  itup  eda  san  igan  di  inpangada.  Itupada 
paysan  igan  di  inpangan  dagum.  Adi  nantaoli.  Itupada  paysan  igan  di  inpangan 
kimat;  manlangoi  ut,  kano,  duwandan  komaan. 

Din  kimat  kinwanina  un,  "  Inauabakko  sika. "  Din  dagum  kinwanina  un, 
' '  Au,  ungaykayiman  naabakak  isan. ' '     Ungayan  mankayunda. 

One  daj',  long  ago,  the  Wind  and  the  Lightning  met  on  the  top  of  a  mountain. 
Said  the  Wind,  "1  am  greater  than  you."  Then  the  Lightning  answered,  "I 
am  greater  than  you  because  when  I  destroy  a  tree,  I  make  it  live  again.  But 
when  you  have  it  for  food,  it  dies. ' '  Then  said  the  Wind  again,  ' '  When  I  eat  it, 
it  lives  again. ' ' 

Then  said  the  Lightning,  "Then  we  will  go  to  a  large  rock,  so  that  you  can 
break  the  rock  to  pieces.  Because  if  you  do  not  break  the  rock  to  pieces  and 
then  return  the  broken  pieces,  I  win  against  you. ' ' 

Then  the  Wind  blew  hard,  but  the  rock  was  not  broken.  Immediately  then 
the  Lightning  broke  the  rock,  and  then  put  it  back  together.  The  Lightning  said, 
"I  win  against  you,  because  you  did  not  break  the  rock." 

Then  they  took  their  nets  and  went  to  fish.  The  Wind  fished,  and  he  caught 
one  lobster  and  one  small  eel.  The  Lightning  said,  "I  will  fish."  He  caught 
many  large  fish.    He  said  to  the  Wind,  ' '  You  cook. ' ' 

The  Wind  took  one  chupa  (of  riee)  to  cook.  The  Lightning  said,  "Not  that 
much.    The  pot  will  not  contain  it.    I  shall  eook  so  that  you  will  see. ' ' 

The  Lightning  went  immediately  and  cooked.  He  immediately  got  one  grain 
of  riee,  and  put  it  into  the  pot.     The  grain  of  rice  filled  the  pot. 

The  Lightning  said,  "You  cook  the  fish."  The  Wind  put  one  large  fish 
into  the  pot.  When  the  Lightning  saw  it  he  said,  "Not  that  much;  the  pot  will 
not  hold  it.  Watch  me  cook. ' '  The  Lightning  cut  the  fish  into  pieces  and  put 
one  piece  into  the  pot.     The  piece  filled  the  pot. 

The  Lightning  said,  "Put  into  a  pile  the  bones  of  the  fish;  then  we  will  cause 
them  to  become  alive  again."  They  finished  eating,  and  then  threw  into  the 
water  the  bones  of  what  they  had  eaten.  They  threw  into  the  water  first  the 
bones  of  what  had  been  eaten  by  the  Wind.  They  did  not  return  to  life.  Then 
they  threw  into  the  water  the  bones  of  what  had  been  eaten  by  the  Lightning; 
they  swam,  and  went  away. 

The  Lightning  said,  "I  won  against  you."  The  Wind  said,  "Yes,  truly,  I 
lost  this."     Then  they  became  friends. 


DAGAS 

When  two  or  more  persons  living  in  one  house  become  sick  at  the 
same  time,  the  anap  generally  shows  that  the  dagas,  which  are  spirits 
that  live  in  houses,  have  caused  the  sickness.    When  the  people  living 
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in  a  certain  liouse  have  not  had  a  caiiao  for  a  long  time,  the  dagas 
which  live  with  them  become  hungry  and  make  them  sick.  The  cere- 
mony wliich  must  then  be  celebrated  is  called  by  the  same  name, 
dagas. 

A  chicken,  rice,  blankets,  and  tapuy  are  necessary.  The  mamihunong 
holds  the  chicken  in  one  hand,  and  squats  near  the  rice,  tapity,  and 
blankets  while  relating  the  following : 

Wada,  kano,  san  dua  ay  sin  agi.  Bomalada  pay,  kano,  mo  waday  mansida. 
Pankapokapoan  san  ipiigau.  Ay  kaasi  ta  pay  kanosna  adi  unya  nan  mauili  si 
ipanganta.  Daeda  kinwanina  un,  "  Amiiita  ut  ta  imta  masapos  boita  sin  lomasan.  " 
Makasapoda  payan  unmadas  asoda,  ut  iinda  manganop. 

Manganopoda  pay,  kano,  yan  guniyagiak  san  asoda  isan  gawanda  kadu. 
Amuida  ut,  kano,  gigyakunda  san  malawas  ay  kayi,  ya  malawas  ay  bulo,  malawas 
ay  maka.     Daeda  kinwanina,  ' '  Alauntako  ut  nata  sapounta  si  boita. ' ' 

Alaunda  pay,  kano,  ut  sapounda  boida.  Yan  kanutnut  kasindan  sasakit ; 
ungayan  alanda  ut,  kano,  san  usay  manokda,  ut  ya  anda  san  dagas  pay  mayil- 
atonan.    AsTda  pay  ipaytok  sinan  ipugau  ut  siay  yat  abun  nan  ipugau. 

There  were  two  brothers.  They  went  out  of  the  house  when  there  was  a 
ceremony.  The  people  rubbed  their  greasy  hands  on  them.  They  were  sad 
because  they  were  not  given  food  by  the  people.  They  said,  "Let  us  go  and 
make  our  house  out  of  sight."  When  they  had  left,  they  took  their  dogs  and 
went  to  hunt. 

Wliile  they  were  hunting,  their  dogs  barked  in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  They 
went  there,  and  they  were  barking  at  a  branchless  tree,  a  branchless  bamboo, 
and  a  branchless  vine.  They  said,  "Let  us  take  them  and  use  (them)  for  making 
our  house. ' ' 

They  took  tliem  and  used  (them)  for  making  their  house.  Then  they  were 
always  sick,  but  they  took  one  chicken  and  gave  it  to  the  dagas.  Then  they 
handed  this  down  to  the  people,  and  it  is  being  done  again  by  the  people. 


LAGLAGIWIN 

When  the  mamhtmong  decides  that  a  person  has  been  made  sick 
by  his  guardian  spirit,  he  causes  the  sick  person  to  hold  a  chicken 
in  his  hand  and  to  repeat  the  following : 

Sika  Laklakiwin,  ay  poon  di  ababiik,  omalika  tan  magay  ya  ak  sika  si  manok 
makon  sikay  mamaspasaki,  un  ya  adodi  ya  adi  un  pansakitun  sakun. 

You,  Laglagiwin,  the  origin  of  the  ababiAlc,  come,  because  I  will  give  you  a 
chicken  if  you  are  the  one  that  has  caused  the  sickness,  and  you  will  not  again 
make  me  sick. 

The  chicken  is  then  killed  and  cooked,  and  just  before  it  is  eaten 
the  sick  person  repeats  the  prayer. 
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TANONG 

The  ianong  is  a  ceremony  celebrated  to  cure  sickness  caused  by  the 
souls  of  dead  ancestors.  A  carabao,  a  cow,  a  hog,  or  a  chicken  may 
be  sacrificed,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  sick  person.  A  niamhu- 
nong  is  not  necessary,  but  the  sick  person  himself  prays  as  follows : 

Yan  nay  ay  din  nouangko,  ta  mayilotonan  din  anguk,  mokon  dakayo  paksau 
sinan  angut  ay  mansakit.  Yamo  si  bigat  ya  mataguak  ya  way  nouangak  ya 
andaka  loman. 

Here  I  am  giving  for  tanong  my  carabao  so  that  my  body  will  be  cured  if 
you  made  my  body  sick.  If  tomorrow  I  am  alive  and  have  a  carabao,  I  will  give 
it  again. 

The  promise  to  make  additional  sacrifice  is  rarely  kept,  and  I  have 
been  told  by  those  celebrating  the  ceremony  that  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  keeping  it. 

After  the  prayer  has  been  uttered,  the  animal  is  killed.  If  a 
carabao  or  cow  has  been  sacrificed,  one  of  the  men  present  cuts  small 
pieces  from  its  liver  and  throws  them  in  different  directions,  while 
saying  the  following: 

Dakayo  ay  kakading  isan  nanaraban  di  nouang,  ya  andakayo  sinan  ginotmo 
alti  to  pakamonyo  ay  inpangantka  din  noung  aynay. 

You,  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  the  pasture  lands  of  the  carabao,  you  are  given 
these  pieces  of  liver  that  you  may  know  that  the  carabao  has  been  sacrificed. 

After  the  meat  has  been  cooked,  the  sick  person  speaks  the  same 
prayer  which  he  recited  before  the  animal  was  killed. 


SAGAUSAU 

Among  the  Kankanay  of  Benguet  the  sagausau  is  generally  cele- 
brated before  starting  on  a  journey,  and  always  before  starting  on 
a  journey  to  trade. 

A  chicken  is  first  killed  and  its  gall  examined.  If  the  gall  is  full 
and  smooth  the  trader  will  have  luck,  but  if  the  gall  does  not  look 
right,  the  trip  is  delayed  and  the  next  day  another  chicken  is  killed. 
Wlien  the  prospective  trader  finds  a  chicken  whose  gall  is  all  right, 
he  then  proceeds  to  celebrate  the  sagausau. 

In  the  western  Benguet  Kankanay  towns,  the  person  giving  the 
sagausaii  prays  as  follows: 

Sika  agou  ya  boan,  nay  ay  manaugasauak;  sina  yamo  amoya  sin  amoyak,  ya 
yaanda  sakun  si  galiko  ya  takoanda  sakun  ni  nalaka. 
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You,  Sun  and  Moon,  I  am  now  celebrating  the  sagausau;  and  if  I  go,  wherever 
I  go,  make  them  give  me  blankets  and  sell  to  me  cheap. 

In  Buguias,  where  a  large  number  of  people  make  their  living  by 
acting  as  middlemen,  between  the  Nabaloi  and  Iloeano  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Ifugao  on  the  other,  the  prayer  which  is  spoken  by 
the  mamhunong  is  as  follows : 

You,  Sun  and  Moon,  come;  witness  the  sagausau.    is  about  to  start  on 

a  journey  to  trade.  May  he  be  successful  in  trading.  May  he  be  able  to  collect 
all  that  is  due  him  and  evade  payment  of  what  he  owes.  Cause  the  people  to  give 
him  food  and  blankets. 

In  the  Lepanto  town  of  Mancayan  the  sagausau  is  celebrated,  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is  held  in  the  other  Lepanto  towns. 

The  sagausau  of  the  Nabaloi  is  celebrated  for  a  different  purpose 
and  is  an  entirely  different  ceremony. 


MYTHS" 

OEIGIN  OF  THE  BIG  AND   LITTLE   THUNDER 

Guaday  ifugau  ay  way  onasna.  Usay  biingbtingo  idi  iina  inlla 
baung,  inila  ay  waday  mangibot  si  onasna.  Ud  isay  labi  nantabon  ta 
ilauna. 

Inlla  nay  adadu  ay  basang  nay  omali  ay  inbayat  si  si  liipatcha  sin 
alad.  Inanay  din  lupot  nay  iisali  yan  kimiti.  Din  isali  nay  babayl 
inani  di  lupot,  yan  sinmayag,  modin  usali  nabayan  adin  makasayag 
tan  din  lupot  inikudna  din  payadna. 

Inkwanlna  sin  ifugau  un,  "latudmo  din  lupotko,  tan  sakun  talauak, 
yan  kianko  ay  sumaj'a^  ud  kayang. "  Mon.din  ifiigau  yatna  un, 
"Adiak  iatud  din  lupotmo  anganas  asauwam  sakun."  Ud  niman 
manasauwada,  mon  adina  inatud  din  lupotna  insisiya.  Mo  din  lalaki 
inpiiina  di  lupot  sin  dalum  di  dakalan  sin  adina  inila. 

Ud  niman  angoi  yay  tolo  ay  tauan  di  manasauwanda,  ut  nananak- 
da's  dua.  Idi  iisali  yay  agou  din  babayi  inmui  naj'^  sansinokatan  din 
dakdakalan,  idi  sinokatanan  dakalan,  dingtungua  din  lupotna. 

Mo  din  iisali  nay  anak  mati.  Din  si  inada  maladi  ay  inanilaun  di 
iisali  yay  anakna  ay  mabayan  si  nalabi,  mon  adin  omali  sin  kagauan. 


10  The  first  and  fourth  myths  were  recorded  in  Kibungan,  the  second  in  Kapan- 
gan,  the  third  in  Legleg. 
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Sin  namingsan  nay  labi,  din  si  inana  di  anak  piana  nay  alaun 
sisiya  ut  kayang,  mon  din  si  amana  inilana  si  asauwana.  Idi  anoka 
naniboda  ut  mantolagada  un  panpapitakadda  din  anak.  Si  Inana  din 
kagadiia,  ut  nanbiagana ;  idi  nanbiagana  di  kagadua,  binugauwan 
uaut  di  usali  yay  kagaduana.  Modin  usali  nay  kagadiiana  nabuyok 
tan  si  amana  adina  mabalin  nay  panbiagan.  Idi  namingsan  nay  labi, 
din  si  inana  nanbiagana,  yan  yatna  un,  "Sulabitam  din  kagaduiim." 
Ud  niman  sinongbalana,  mon  adiut  napigsa  tan  nabayag  ay  nabuyok. 

Nanbalin  si  kitkitoi  yay  kido,  ut  usali  nay  kagadiia  nanbalin  nay 
abalug  ay  kido. 

There  was  a  man  who  had  sugar  cane.  One  morning  when  he  went 
to  see  his  field,  he  saw  that  some  one  had  stolen  his  sugar  cane.  Then 
one  night  he  hid  to  watch. 

He  saw  many  beautiful  women  come  and  hang  their  clothing  on 
the  fence.  He  took  the  clothing  of  one  and  made  a  loud  noise.  The 
other  women  took  their  clothing  and  flew  away,  but  the  one  remaining 
could  not  fly  because  her  wings  were  fastened  to  her  clothing. 

She  said  to  the  man,  "Give  me  my  clothing,  because  I  am  a 
star  and  wish  to  fly  away  to  the  sky. ' '  But  the  man  said,  ' '  I  will  not 
give  you  your  clothing  until  you  marry  me."  Then  they  married, 
but  he  did  not  give  her  clothing  to  her.  But  the  man  hid  the  clothing 
under  the  dahalan'^'^  when  she  was  not  looking. 

From  that  time  until  three  years  (afterwards)  they  were  married, 
and  they  had  two  children.  One  day  the  woman  started  to  change 
the  dxikalan;  while  changing  the  dakalan  she  found  her  clothing. 

Then  one  of  the  children  died.  The  mother  continued  to  come  to 
visit  the  remaining  child  in  the  night,  but  would  not  come  in  the 
daytime. 

One  night  the  mother  of  the  child  wanted  to  take  it  to  the  sky,  but 
the  father  saw  his  wife.  That  time  they  quarreled  and  agreed  to 
split  the  child  in  two.  The  mother  took  one  half  and  made  it  alive ; 
when  the  half  had  been  made  alive  it  called  loudly  for  the  other  half. 
But  the  other  half  was  rotten  because  the  father  was  not  able  to  make 
it  live.  Then  one  night  the  mother  made  it  alive  and  said,  "Answer 
your  half."     Then  it  answered,  but  not  loudl}%  because  it  was  rotten. 

It  became  the  Little  Thunder,  and  the  other  half  became  the  Big 
Thunder. 


11  The  three  rocks  on  which  the  pots  sit. 
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OEIGIN  OF  THUNDER  AND  LIGHTNING 

Ud  agaj^ao  inmali  sinan  lota  din  Lumawig,  ut  inbuina  dinisay 
babayl.  Sia  adadu  ditonodna  ay  babayi.  Inapada  ta  bakun  eda  di 
masauwana.  Daylda  ipaeda  din  posok  sindaon  di  kaugunda.  Din 
Liimawig  sinongsongna  din  posok,  ian  adina  layidun. 

Sla  kinwanina  sin  asauwana,  ' '  Sakun  mantaoliak  ud  tagoi ;  alaj'uk 
dingudwan  din  anakta  ya  makayan  dingndwana. "  Sla  ginudwana 
din  anakta,  ut  inana  din  toktokna.  Din  toktona  mabiingut  tan  iwud 
din  awakna  ut  nanbugan.  Din  Liimawig  sinapona  din  awak  ya  din- 
sikina,  ut  sia  dinkedo. 

Din  gudwana  ay  binayan  din  Lumawig  adi  makali,  ut  sla  inmali 
loman  ut  sinapona  din  toktok,  ut  masauwana  din  kedo  ut  sia  din 
kimat. 

Long  ago  Lumawig  came  to  the  earth  and  married  a  girl.  She 
had  manj"  sisters.  They  were  jealous  because  he  had  not  married  them. 
They  put  garlic  under  their  beds.  Lumawig  smelled  the  garlic  and 
did  not  like  it. 

He  said  to  his  wife,  "I  shall  return  to  the  sky ;  I  shall  take  half  of 
our  child  and  leave  half."  He  divided  the  child  into  halves,  and  took 
the  head.  The  head  was  angry  because  it  did  not  have  its  body,  and 
talked  loudly.  Lumawig  made  it  a  body  and  legs,  and  it  became  the 
Thunder. 

The  half  that  Lumawig  left  could  not  talk,  but  he  returned  again 
and  made  (it  a)  head,  and  it  married  the  Thunder,  and  it  (became) 
the  Lightning. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  KABUNIAN 

Waday  Isa  ay  liang  sin  isa  ay  bantag  sined  nabaon,  kabunian 
bonngonanona  di  ifugau  nga  oomoi  sidi.  Yatda  un  manganda  mon 
adida  alaun  din  pilad.  Kayipo  ifiigau  di  amoi  ud  guab  ay  un  man- 
lakos  piana  amoi  sin  liang.    Din  anito  bunganasda  eda. 

Sin  mamingsan  inmoi  di  isay  lakay  ut  binonngan  di  anito  yan 
inana  ut  din  nanagananna  ay  pilad.  Ut  nanbiliii  si  bato,  ut  inmay- 
lagui  sin  sookan  di  liang.  Mapo  di  danom  sin  tupukna  ut  mo  waday 
malabas  inomunda.  Mayigapo  sin  nangisaanda  si  pilad  tinekdan  din 
kabiinian  di  manbumo. 
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There  is  a  cave  in  a  mountain  where  long  ago  the  gods  gave  food 
to  the  people  who  stopped  there.  They  told  them  to  eat,  but  not  to 
carry  away  the  plates.  Many  people  going  to  the  seashore  to  trade 
would  stop  at  the  cave.     The  gods  gave  them  food. 

Once  a  man  stopped  and  was  fed  by  the  gods,  but  took  away  the 
dishes  in  which  he  had  eaten.  Then  he  was  turned  to  stone,  and 
(now)  stands  in  front  of  the  cave.  Water  gushes  from  his  mouth, 
and  when  there  are  (people)  passing  by  they  drink  it.  After  the 
plates  were  taken  away  the  gods  stopped  giving  food. 


THE   ORIGIN  OF  MAN 

Id  nabaon  ginmosad  si  kabfinian  sinan  lota,  mo'n  iwud  di  ifugau. 
Sla  kinwanida,  "Maptung  mo  waday  ifugau.  Takosamopoa  si  lalaki 
Tga  babayl. "  Eda  inoma  si  lota  ut  sinmapo  si  diia  ay  sinan  ifugau 
ut  pimatakdugna.  Dinkingpas  manok  aslna  panglagtoan  kinwanida, 
"Pansiakak  eda  ta  matagoda. "  Ut  Isa  sinan  ifugau  naysiak.  Sia 
nanbalin  si  lalaki.  Dinusa  dinnguna  dinganangona  ut  naysiak  abu, 
ut  nanbalin  si  babayl. 

Long  ago  the  gods  came  to  the  earth,  but  there  were  no  people. 
They  said,  "It  is  good  if  there  are  people.  We  will  make  a  man  and 
a  woman."  They  took  some  earth  and  made  two  people  and  stood 
them  up.  They  plucked  the  feathers  from  a  chicken  and  made  it 
jump,  saying,  "We  shall  make  them  laugh  so  that  they  will  be  alive." 
Then  one  of  the  people  laughed.  He  became  a  man.  The  other  heard 
the  first  and  laughed  also,  and  became  a  woman. 
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1.  ENVIRONMENT 

SITUATIOl^ 

Ifugaoland  is  one  of  the  most  isolated  regions  in  the  Philippines. 
It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cordillera  Central,  which, 
beginning  at  the  northwestern  coast,  runs  south  almost  to  a  latitude 
marking  the  middle  of  Luzon  Island.  The  area  is  about  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  square  miles,  but,  owing  to  the  mountainous  character  of 
the  country,  the  actual  surface  is  probably  one  and  three-quarter 
times  as  great.  The  longitude  of  Ifugaoland  is  120°  52'  to  121°  33' 
East,  the  latitude  16°  20'  to  16°  58'  North.  From  the  crest  of  the 
Cordillera  Central  on  the  west,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  sub- 
provinces  of  Benguet,  Bontoc,  and  Lepanto,  regions  inhabited  by 
others  of  the  non-Christian  tribes,  it  extends  to  the  Magat  on  the  east, 
being  there  bounded  by  Isabela  and  Nueva  Vizcaya,  regions  inhabited 
by  tribes  whose  Christianization  and  submission  were  accomplished 
during  the  first  of  the  last  century.  These  two  provinces  had  an 
estimated  population,  respectively,  of  98,748  and  34,665  in  1916. 

From  Manila,  one  reaches  the  habitat  of  the  Ifugao  as  follows : 
one  day  by  train  to  San  Fernando,  Union,  one  day  by  carromata,  a 
kind  of  covered  cart  drawn  by  ponies,  to  Tagudin,  thence  by  trail  to 
Cervantes   (two  days),  to  Bontoc   (one  or  two  days),  to  Benaue  in 
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Ifugao  (one  or  two  days).  The  total  travel  is  therefore  from  six  to 
eight  days,  but  in  the  rainy  season  the  time,  owing  to  delays  from 
bridges  out,  and  bad  weather,  is  likely  to  be  much  greater.  The  time 
required  for  the  transportation  of  freight  from  or  to  Manila  varies 
from  two  weeks  to  two  months.  There  are  other  highways  of  approach, 
which,  however,  are  much  less  feasible  for  the  transportation  of  bag- 
gage or  freight :  the  route  from  Baguio  to  Buguias,  Benguet,  thence 
by  foot  across  the  Cordillera  Central  to  Kiangan,  Ifugao  (the  capi- 
tal) ;  this  route  requiring  five  to  seven  days.  The  other  highway  runs 
from  Dagupan  to  San  Nicolas,  Pangasinan  (one  day),  thence  to 
Bayombong,  Nueva  Vizcaya  (three  days),  thence  to  Kiangan  (two 
days),  this  trip  requiring  six  or  seven  days  provided  one  encounters 
no  delays.  The  time  required  by  the  mails  to  Manila  (there  is  one 
mail  a  week)  is,  on  the  average,  ten  days.  One  cannot  depend  on  a 
reply  from  Manila  by  mail  in  less  than  a  month. 

It  may  consequently  be  seen  that  the  Ifugao  are  a  people  econom- 
ically isolated  in  the  highest  degree.  They  have  practically  no  foreign 
market  whatever  for  their  products.  For  their  imports  they  must 
pay  middlemen 's  profits  three  or  four  times  over  as  well  as  high  trans- 
portation charges.  And  the  ordinary  middleman's  profit  in  the 
Philippines  and  especially  in  these  isolated  regions  is  a  thing  to  make 
a  retailer  in  more  civilized  countries  green  with  envy. 


CHAEACTER  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

The  region  that  the  Ifugao  inhabit  is  mountainous  in  the  extreme. 
The  mountains  are  either  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  Central 
or  spurs  from  that  range.  In  the  part  of  the  region  that  is  at  present 
inhabited  by  the  Ifugao  and  that  can  be  properly  termed  their  habitat, 
the  only  comparatively  level  land  is  the  Ligaue  plateau.  This  is  a 
former  lake  bottom.  It  has  a  superfice  of  some  five  hundred  acres. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  political  division  termed  the  "Subprovince 
of  Ifugao"  have  been  included  parts  of  the  plains  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Magat  river,  with  the  expectation  of  colonizing  the  Ifugao 
on  irrigated  tracts  of  these  plains  in  the  future. 

It  is  in  the  valleys  and  pockets  between  the  mountain  ranges  that 
the  Ifugao  live.  Usually  those  living  in  the  same  valley  have  been 
at  peace  with  each  other,  but  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  valleys 
they  have  been  for  the  most  part  at  war  or  engaged  in  numerous 
blood  feuds.    This  fact  has  led  to  non-intercourse,  and  non-intercourse 
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in  its  turn  has  led  to  the  growth  of  dialectic  diiferences  and  economic 
independence.  These  latter  have  reciprocally  led  back  again  to  non- 
intercourse  and  enmity.  There  has  been  little  division  of  labor  and 
little  utilization  of  the  special  resources  of  a  particular  locality. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions  however. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  of  Ifugao  is  varied  and  uncertain  in  the  extremest 
degree.  Every  village  has  a  different  mean  temperature  and  different 
daily  extremes  of  temperature,  depending  principally  on  the  altitude 
and  proximity  and  height  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  On  these 
same  factors,  too,  depends  the  number  of  cloudy  days  and  the  amount 
of  sunshine.  As  compared  with  other  regions  of  the  Philippines,  it 
may  be  said  that  even  the  sunniest  village  in  Ifugaoland  receives  little 
sunshine.  The  rice  growing  period  is  during  what  in  nearly  all  other 
provinces  is  the  dry  season  and  the  season  in  which  the  rice  fields 
are  barren ;  that  is  to  say  from  February  to  June  inclusive.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  during  the  period  July  to  December,  the  usual 
rice  growing  period  in  the  lowlands,  there  is  not  enough  sunshine  to 
mature  the  rice  well.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  invariably  the 
case.  During  the  year  1911  there  was  fully  as  much  sunshine  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year  as  in  the  first.  In  some  years  during  October 
and  November  there  are  not  more  than  a  half-dozen  days  of  sunshine ; 
during  1912  there  were  about  forty-five. 

Fully  as  uncertain  as  the  distribution  of  the  sunshine  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  rainfall.  Probably  it  is  of  even  greater  moment  to 
the  Ifugao.  Broadly  speaking  (and  he  would  be  bold  who  would 
venture  to  speak  otherwise)  there  is  only  a  trace  of  the  dry  season 
apparent  in  a  lesser  frequency  of  rains  and  a  lesser  amount  of  rainfall 
during  March  and  April.  There  may  be  a  period  of  four  weeks 
in  which  no  rain  falls.    When  this  is  the  case  the  rice  fields  suffer. 

There  is  a  well-pronounced  rainj^  season  in  July  and  August ;  a 
slight  cessation  in  which  the  weather  is  cloudy  and  foggy;  followed 
by  another  rainy  season  during  November,  December,  and  January 
during  which  the  weather  is  foggy,  cold,  and  disagreeable. 

Whatever  its  distribution  throughout  the  months,  the  rainfall 
during  a  year  is  invariably  heavy,  probably  between  one  hundred 
and  one  hundred  and  twentj^-five  inches  a  year,  and  possibly  more. 
Storms  in  which  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  inches  fall  Are  not 
infrequent.     This  heavy  precipitation  has  made  the  mountains   ex- 
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tremely  steep  :  indeed  the  steepness  would  discourage  any  less  intrepid 
agriculturists  than  the  Ifugao.  But  they  are  not  discouraged,  and 
formidable  indeed  is  the  precipice  to  which  they  do  not  append  a 
rice  terrace  if  there  be  a  good  spring  above  it.  And  the  field  so  located 
catches  the  "cream"  of  the  silt  carried  down  by  the  rivulets  higher  up. 

SOIL 

The  soil  generally  is  fertile.  In  some  places  however  the  loose 
loam  has  been  carried  completely  away,  leaving  a  very  fine  clay. 
The  disadvantage  of  this  clay  is  not  so  much  in  its  lack  of  fertility 
as  in  its  impervionsness  to  the  rainfall,  which  prevents  the  formation 
of  springs. 

The  Ifugao 's  method  of  rice  culture  creates  its  own  soil  fertility; 
it  is  only  water  for  irrigation  that  he  has  to  have. 

COERELATION  OF  HABITAT,  EELIGION,  AND  ECONOMICS 

The  uncertainty  of  climate  has  extremely  far-reaching  effects,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  on  the  life  of  the  Ifugao.  Directly  it  aifects  crops 
and  health ;  indirectly  it  has  been  a  factor  in  building  up  one  of  the 
richest  religions  in  the  world,  for  in  order  to  obtain  the  favor  of 
good  weather  and  consequent  good  crops,  the  Ifugao  performs  a  great 
number  of  religious  feasts  every  year.  The  obtaining  of  animals  for 
these  feasts  (pigs,  chickens,  ducks,  carabaos)  is  the  principal  economic 
motive  in  the  male  Ifugao 's  life.  The  climate  of  Ifugao  is  not  a 
healthy  one.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sickness  among  the  people.  In 
order  to  secure  recovery,  expensive  religious  feasts  costing  from  ?'2.00 
to  1P300.00  are  given.  The  wealth  of  the  religion  has  arisen  from  the 
variation  of  climate  and  the  rough  and  dangerous  nature  of  the 
mountains  and  the  perils  of  the  torrents  and  the  landslides.  Religion 
is  a  great  factor,  the  greatest  by  far  in  the  conunercial  activities  of  the 
tribe  and  in  the  economic  activities  of  the  male  Ifugao. 

FORESTS 

The  forest  wealth  of  Ifugao  has  at  one  time  been  much  greater 
than  it  now  is.  The  richest  soil  is  always  in  the  forests  and  from  time 
immemorial  the  practice  has  been  prevalent,  wherever  a  village  was 
located  near  a  forest,  of  making  a  clearing  {kayingwn)  for  planting. 
As  a  result  the  most  valuable  and  extensive  forests  have  long  since 
disappeared. 
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In  some  villages  a  threatening  lack  of  timber  for  houses  has  led  to 
the  cultivation  of  forests.  In  no  place,  however,  is  the  lack  of  firewood 
serious. 

The  woods  are  of  all  groups.  Wlierever  the  altitude  is  not  too 
great,  there  is  a  wealth  of  molave,  narra,  and  ipil.  The  greatest  supply 
of  these  is  found  in  Paj^auan  forest,  an  extensive  wooded  area  in  the 
southeast.  Banutan  (molave?)  to  the  Ifugao  is  most  valuable  as  a 
material  of  which  to  make  spades  with  which  to  cultivate  the  rice 
fields.  Of  all  woods  at  his  command  it  combines  to  the  highest  degree 
hardness  and  toughness. 

MINEEAL  DEPOSITS 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  region  are  practically  nil,  being 
limited  to  two  fairly  important  salt  springs  and  to  sulphur  deposits 
near  which  is  said  to  be  a  small  volcano.  One  of  the  springs  is  in 
the  Asin  valley  in  western  Ifugao,  the  other  in  eastern  Ifugao.  The 
sulphur  deposits  have  at  present  no  value  to  the  Ifugao.  They  are  in 
the  Asin  valley. 

In  several  regions  there  are  deposits  of  potter's  clay.  The  most 
notable  is  at  Mongayan,  six  kilometers  from  Kiangan.  Pot-making 
is  an  important  industry  in  that  village,  for  it  supplies  a  region 
having  a  radius  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  kilometers. 

GRAZING  LANDS 

In  the  present  habitat  of  the  Ifugao,  there  is  not  much  grazing 
land  for  the  reason  that  on  all  mountains  that  are  steep,  rmio,  a  thick, 
coarse,  tough  grass,  prevents  the  growth  of  other  grasses.  However 
there  is  a  little  grazing  land.  In  the  recently  included  river  plains  to 
the  east  and  south  there  is  pasture  for  a  million  cattle.  Should 
rinderpest  ever  be  stamped  out  of  these  islands,  cattle  raising  will 
be  a  most  important  industry  in  Ifugaoland.  At  present  it  is  incon- 
sequent. 
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2.  PRIMITIVE  FOOD  GETTING 

By  "primitive  food  getting"  I  mean  all  those  means  of  obtaining 
food  which  generally  are  employed  by  peoples  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  culture,  savagery.  Wliile  the  Ifugao  is  not  a  savage,  his  rank  in 
the  next  higher  stage  of  culture,  barbarism,  is  owing  to  his  fixed  resi- 
dence, to  his  highly  developed  religion,  and  principally  of  all  to  his 
wonderful  agriculture.  For  in  government  he  is  absolutely  an  an- 
archist,^ and  of  writing  he  is  absolutely  ignorant.  But  while  in  the 
matter  of  food  getting  he  is  a  highly  skilled  farmer,  in  many  sec- 
tions he  has  by  no  means  abandoned  the  more  primitive  methods  of 
savagery. 

HUNTING 

Hunting  is  important  in  all  those  districts  that  are  near  a  grassy 
uninhabited  region  of  considerable  extent,  notably  in  Mayaoyao  and 
neighboring  districts,  in  Babuyan,  Amdangale,  Ligaue,  Kiangan, 
Banao,  Payauan,  Atipolo.  All  these  districts  (I  use  the  word  district 
to  denote  a  single  valley  and  its  inhabitants)  are  located  in  or  near 
the  foothills  of  the  Cordillera  Central,  not  more  than  a  day's  journey 
from  the  plains  of  the  Magat  river  basin.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
more  mountainous  districts  to  the  west  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cor- 
dillera do  not  hunt  to  such  an  extent  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
not  so  much  game.  There  is  at  least  one  exception  to  this  rule :  the 
people  of  the  Asin  valley  and  of  Butitio,  who  live  on  the  slopes  of 
pine  clad  mountains  where  grass  grows,  and  where  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  deer. 

The  principal  hunting  is  directed  to  deer,  wild  carabao,  and  wild 
hogs.  East  of  Mayaoyao  wild  carabao  are  more  numerous,  I  suspect, 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  Philippines.  The  constabulary  company 
stationed  there  makes  great  savings  in  its  mess  funds  on  account  of 
the  proximity  of  this  food  supply.  The  intrepid  Ifugao  of  that  region 
attack  these  animals  (as  dangerous  to  hunt  as  lions  or  tigers)  with 
their  spears  alone  and  bring  them  down.  Not  infrequently  a  hunter 
loses  his  life ;  but  this  merely  adds  a  reason  for  his  friends  to  bring 
down  the  animal,  for  the  Ifugao 's  code  of  honor  is  founded  on  an 
" eye-f or-an-eye "  and  a  " tooth-for-a-tooth "  basis;  and  he  applies  this 
lex  talionis  to  animal  as  well  as  human  enemies. 


1  R.  F.  Barton,  Ifugao  Law,  present  series,  xv,  1-186,  1919. 
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The  only  weapon  the  Ifugao  has  is  his  spear.  He  knows  of  the 
bow  and  arrow ;  admits  its  superiority  as  a  weapon ;  but  the  con- 
servatism inlierent  in  savage  and  barbarian  has  precluded  his  adopting 
it.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  conservatism  of  temper- 
ment  becomes  an  economic  factor  either  in  connection  with  the  Ifugao 
or  in  the  case  of  his  kindred,  civilized  or  non-civilized. 

Ifugaos  who  make  a  practice  of  himting  keep  from  three  to  six  dogs. 
The  value  of  a  good  hunting  dog  runs  from  ten  to  a  hundred  pesos. 
The  higher  prices  are  paid  for  a  dog  that  will  catch  hold  of  a  wild 
pig  and  so  cause  it  to  come  to  bay;  or  one  that  will  in  the  same  way 
drag  down  a  deer.  If  the  hunter  has  only  one  or  two  dogs,  on  hunting 
trips  he  combines  his  kennel  with  that  of  some  other  man  whose 
number  of  dogs  is  likewise  limited. 

From  two  to  ten  persons  usually  hunt  together,  the  meat  being 
shared  according  to  the  proportion  of  dogs  furnished  by  each.  Usually 
the  spearer  of  an  animal  demands  and  receives  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  meat. 

The  manner  of  hunting  is  this.  Arrived  at  the  hunting  grounds, 
the  dogs  are  dismissed  with  the  cry  hoois!  esa!  hoois!  esa!  According 
as  the  dogs  are  well-trained  and  valiant,  one  or  two  or  three  are  sent 
together,  the  others  being  sent  in  other  directions.  The  dogs  scour 
the  region  until  one  or  another  picks  up  a  "hot"  trail.  When  this 
happens,  the  other  dogs  turn  from  their  courses  so  as  to  meet  their 
companions  at  a  point  ahead  of  the  quarry.  The  men  also  scatter 
out  at  points  ahead  of  the  dogs  or  at  points  to  which  the  hunted 
animal  is  likely  to  run.  If  the  animal  be  a  deer,  the  hunter  keeps 
quiet  until  the  dogs  come  near,  when  he  either  bounds  to  within  spear- 
throwing  distance  (fifty  to  eighty  feet),  or,  if  his  dogs  be  valiant, 
encourages  them  by  cries  to  catch  hold  of  the  deer,  in  which  case  the 
animal  is  quickly  dispatched.  Some  hunters,  too,  have  their  dogs 
so  well  trained  that,  advised  of  the  whereabouts  of  their  masters  by 
cries,  they  drive  the  quarry  to  them.  If  the  animal  chased  is  a  wild 
pig,  it  runs  only  till  very  angry,  cornered,  or  seized,  when  it  comes 
to  bay;  in  which  case  the  dogs  bay  around  it  till  the  men  come  up 
and  spear  it. 

Wild  pigs  and  deer  are  caught  sometimes  in  pitfalls.  The  dis- 
advantage of  this  form  of  hunting  is  the  amount  of  labor  involved 
and  the  uncertainty  of  results.  Wild  pigs  are  sometimes  caught 
by  setting  out  a  quantity  of  strong  rice  wine,  and  malt.  The  animal 
becomes  drunk  and  is  easily  dispatched.     The  disadvantage  of  this 
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method  of  hunting  is  that  if  more  than  one  or  two  pigs  come,  none 
of  them  is  made  drunk  and  the  hunter  loses  a  quantity  of  good  rice 
wine  that  he  might  have  put  to  better  use. 

The  number  of  animals  killed  in  a  year  is  great.  Anannayu,  a 
hunter  of  Kiangan,  has  fifty  skulls  of  deer  and  wild  pigs  in  his 
house.  He  has  been  hunting  less  than  three  years.  The  figures  may 
not  seem  large  but  in  the  light  of  what  follows  their  significance  is 
heightened. 

The  hunting  season  is  the  idle  time — the  period  of  three  or  four 
months  between  the  rice  harvest  ending  in  July  and  the  spading  time 
beginning  in  October  or  November.  In  the  rice-growing  season,  too, 
the  man  of  the  house  may  hunt  during  a  few  days  when  he  has  no 
other  work. 

Because  of  a  taboo  hunting  is  never  carried  on  when  the  moon 
is  in  its  dark  phases.  Hunting  is  correlated  with  religion.  If  the 
hunter  is  unsuccessful  he  attributes  it  to  the  resident  spirits  of  the 
hunting  ground.  Sacrifices  of  chickens  are  necessary  to  appease  the 
place-spirits  and  to  induce  them  to  give  up  the  game,  for  all  game  is 
looked  upon  as  being  the  property  of  these  spirits. 

Among  other  animals  hunted  is  the  civet  cat,  amphe.  This  animal 
is  eaten ;  its  tail  is  thought  to  be  a  specific  against  malaria  in  the  low- 
lands as  that  of  the  monkey  is  thought  to  be  a  specific  against  small- 
pox. An  added  reason  for  hunting  it  is  that  it  kills  chickens  and  eats 
ripening  coffee.  The  monkey,  hiolangon,  is  sometimes  killed ;  but  the 
eating  of  it  is  tabooed  since  it  is  believed  to  have  descended  from  man. 
However,  some  poor  families  do  eat  it,  first  cutting  off  and  throwing 
away  the  hands  in  order  to  lessen  the  semblance  to  a  human  being. 
The  wild  cat,  taho,  is  killed  and  eaten.  Its  pelt  is  valuable.  The 
forest  pj'thon  is  verj'  highly  prized  as  food.  Its  skin  is  also  valuable, 
being  used  as  a  tobacco  pouch,  and  to  make  the  back  belt  of  the  native 
loom.  It,  too,  is  a  specific  against  malaria.  In  1912  the  Ifugao  killed 
the  largest  cobra,  hakoko,^  that  any  of  the  Americans  there  had  yet 


3  These  are  King  cobras.  I  afterward  saw  one  that  measured  twelve  feet.  On 
another  occasion  I  saw  a  cobra  crawling  alongside  the  trail.  Thinking  that  it  was 
a  python,  I  rode  to  a  nearby  village,  and  informed  some  men.  ' '  Is  the  python 
crawling?"  one  of  them  asked.  "It  is,"  I  said.  He  nonchalantly  ascended  into 
his  house,  got  a  small  bolo  not  much  larger  than  a  butcher  knife,  and  with  this 
inconsequential  weapon,  followed  me  to  where  the  snake  was.  When  he  saw  it  he 
said,  "Kao!  Are  you  an  enemy  of  mine.  Barton,  that  you  seek  my  death?" 
"You  know  that  I  am  not  your  enemy!  Why  do  you  say  siieh  a  thing?" 
' '  That  is  a  cobra.  If  we  even  saw  the  inside  of  its  mouth  we  should  both  die. 
Let  us  get  away  quick ! ' ' 
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seen.  It  was  nearly  nine  feet  long.  They  cut  off  its  head  and  ate 
the  body.  The  iguana  is  highly  prized  here  as  throughout  the  islands. 
Another  somewhat  smaller  lizard,  ha-nia,  is  also  eaten. 

SNARING  AND  TRAPPING 

On  ridges  over  which  fniit  bats,  paniki,  are  accustomed  to  fly,  nets, 
kmaman,  are  set.  These  nets  are  about  twenty  feet  long  by  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  wide.  The  bat  always  chooses  the  straightest  possible 
line  of  flight,  taking  advantage  of  any  natural  or  artificial  gap  in  the 
ridge.  Consequently  it  is  in  such  gaps  between  the  hills,  or  in  gaps 
made  by  cutting  away  the  timber  on  the  crest,  that  the  nets  are  set. 
A  bat  is  worth  five  bundles  of  rice  (fifteen  to  twenty-five  centavos 
according  to  season). 

The  most  effective  as  well  as  the  most  dangerous  trap  is  the  halai-i. 
This  is  essentially  a  spear  set  on  a  powerful  spring.  An  excellent 
drawing  may  be  found  in  Reed's  "The  Negritos  of  Zambales. "*  The 
trap  is  the  same  in  Lepanto  and  Ifugao  as  in  Zambales.  This  trap,  if 
such  it  can  be  called,  is  used  principally  against  wild  pigs.  In  former 
times  it  was  used  against  human  foes  also.  The  Ifugao  say  that  several 
Spaniards  lost  their  lives  by  it  during  the  first  expeditions  to  Kiangan. 
It  is  not  much  used  now  because  of  its  danger  to  men.  Besides,  the 
owner  is  put  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  vomiting  in  the  path 
on  both  sides  of  the  trap  as  a  warning  to  other  men  that  a  halai-i  is 
set  in  that  place.  That  which  is  vomited  serves  as  a  warning  to  men 
and  a  bait  to  the  pigs.  If  one  has  vomited  in  the  path,  he  is  held 
blameless  if  a  neighbor  falls  a  victim  of  the  balai-i.  One  of  the 
powerful  war  deities  of  the  Ifugao  is  termed  Mon-halai-i  (he  who 
sets  halai-i). 

Rice  birds  and  sparrows  are  caught  by  setting  simple  nooses  in 
the  grass.  The  bird  flies  imwittingly  into  the  noose  and  is  caught 
by  the  neck.  This  work  is  done  by  small  boys.  Aiiy  birds  except 
the  omen  birds,  the  serpent-eagle,  and  the  crow,  which  are  of  sacred 
origin  and,  consequently,  tabooed,  may  be  eaten  if  the  Ifugao  is  suf- 
ficiently ingenious  to  catch  them.  Small  birds  are  frequently  caught 
by  means  of  an  excellent  bird  lime,  which  is  made  from  the  sap  of  a 
tree.  It  is  smeared  on  the  twigs  of  some  tree  that  is  in  fruit  and  seldom 
fails  to  bring  results. 


3  William  Allan  Reed,  The  Negritos  of  Zambales,  Philippines,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Etlmological  Survey  Publications,  xi,  part  1,  1904,  p.  45,  fig.  1. 
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INSECT  FOODS 

Locusts  are  caught  in  nets.  In  a  year  when  these  insects  are 
numerous  a  large  swarm  of  them  is  greeted  by  shouts  which  warn 
all  the  neighbors.  Men,  women,  and  children  armed  with  nets, 
kinumling,  rush  out  to  capture  them.  They  put  them  in  grasshopper 
baskets.  At  night  when  the  locusts  settle  in  the  coarse  mountain 
grass  called  hilao,  the  people  go  out  with  locust  baskets  fashioned 
by  slitting  the  end  of  a  large  bamboo,  liending  the  slats  thus  formed 
outward  and  interweaving  concentric  slats  so  as  to  form  a  funnel- 
shaped  basket  ending  in  a  tube.  They  shake  the  grasshoppers  into 
these  baskets,  whence  they  drop  into  the  bamboo  tube  lower  down. 
When  the  tube  is  full  they  empty  it  into  prison  baskets.  The  locusts 
are  prepared  for  food  as  follows :  they  are,  tirst,  boiled ;  second,  the 
wings  and  feet  are  picked  off;  third,  they  are  dried  in  the  sun  till 
perfectly  dry  and  consequently  very  brittle  ;  fourth,  they  are  pounded 
into  a  powder  and  stored  away  in  tight-stoppered  bamboo  tubes. 

Large  dragon  flies,  hanguluan,  are  caught  in  a  very  interesting 
manner.  A  small  dragon  fly  is  tied  by  a  thread  ten  or  twelve  centi- 
meters long  to  a  stick  about  a  meter  in  length.  The  small  dragon 
fly  is  dangled  about  till  one  of  the  larger  species  swoops  down  on  it 
to  make  it  his  prey.  The  larger  one  is  then  swatted,  impaled  on  a 
sliver,  and  the  hiuiter  repeats  the  operation.  There  are  three  species 
of  dragon  fly  which  serve  the  Ifugao  as  food. 

Some  villages  eat  crickets.  The  liok  is  an  important  insect  food. 
This  is  a  flying  white  ant  which  at  one  season  of  the  year,  namely 
the  period  immediately^  following  the  opening  of  the  rainy  season, 
swarms  in  great  numbers.  On  first  emerging  from  the  ground  it 
can  fly  but  feeblj^  and  it  is  then  that  it  is  caught.  It  is  fried  in  lard 
when  lard  is  obtainable.  It  is  quite  rich  and  really  very  palatable. 
The  aUaga  is  a  red  ant  that  builds  colony  nests  on  the  limbs  of 
trees.  The  trees  bearing  the  nests  are  felled,  the  nests  opened,  the 
adult  ants  dispersed,  and  the  larvae  collected  from  inside,  cooked  as  in 
the  case  of  the  liok,  and  eaten.  The  large  water  bug,  kalaknl,  in  the 
rice  fields  is  eaten  as  are  the  "pinch  bug,"  lingaling,  and  various 
beetles  and  other  insects:  the  lokomhoi,  hai,  ahal,  halingog.  A  kind 
of  flying  beetle  resembling  a  June  bug,  but  larger,  is  caught  witli 
lights  at  night  in  great  quantities.  This  is  the  same  beetle  that  is  an 
important  article  of  food  in  the  lowlands. 
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FISHING 

The  fish  known  as  the  dolog,  not  only  in  the  Ifugao  language  but 
in  many  other  Philippine  dialects,  is  the  most  important  here.  This 
fish  is,  as  the  Ifugao  calls  it,  "sowed"  in  the  rice  field  frequently 
after  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  That  is  to  say,  two  or  three 
large  individuals  are  taken  from  a  lake  and  placed  in  the  field — 
usually  a  large  one — in  which  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  crop  of  fish. 
The  spawn  grow  with  remarkable  rapidity,  so  that  within  three  or  four 
months  they  are  six  inches  long.  When  the  time  finally  comes  to  spade 
the  field,  a  fish-catching  is  held,  to  which  are  invited  friends  and 
relatives.  Equipped  with  the  common  hand  fish  trap  of  the  type  used 
throughout  Luzon,  boys,  girls,  and  women  scurry  here  and  there 
plumping  the  traps  down  amid  shrieks  of  enjoyment.  The  dolog  has 
a  direct  economic  importance  in  that  considerable  quantities  of  this 
fish  are  sold  to  wealthy  Ifugao,  and  American  officials.  At  night  the 
dolog  is  fished  for  with  a  torch.  Sometimes  it  is  caught  by  means  of 
a  rude  trap  which  in  essence  consists  of  a  door  set  on  a  "figure  4" 
trigger.    The  fish  in  swimming  trips  the  trigger  with  his  body. 

Frogs,  bakbak,  are  caught  in  considerable  numbers  in  parts  of 
Ifugao  by  means  of  torches.  They  are  gutted  and  cooked,  skins,  heads, 
backs,  and  all.  The  toad,  palpal,  is  said  sometimes  to  be  eaten  by  the 
very  poor  when  unable  to  bear  longer  their  hunger  for  meat. 

Snails  are  eaten  in  great  number.  One  kind  of  water  shellfish, 
a  univalve,  really  ranks  higher  in  importance  than  any  other  animal 
food.  It  may  be  an  astounding  statement  to  make  but  I  have  not  the 
least  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  lowly  ginga  (water  "clam")  ranks 
more  important  as  an  article  of  food  than  the  time-honored  much- 
prized  hog.  The  ginga  is  not  sold  because  it  is  so  plentiful  that  to 
secure  it  any  one  may  go  to  any  rice  field  and  pick  it  up.  At  least 
four  nights  out  of  five  it  is  an  article  of  diet  in  the  houses  of  poor  and 
wealthy  alike.  It  is  boiled  and  eaten  thus :  a  little  hole  is  picked  in 
one  end  of  the  shell  to  admit  air  and  the  flesh  sucked  out  from  the 
larger  opening.  The  shells  are  kept  until  a  quantity  has  been  collected 
and  then  burned  with  dry  runos  into  lime  for  chewing  with  betel  nuts. 

Minnows  and  river  fish,  eels,  and  turtles  complete  the  list  of  fish 
foods. 
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WILD  VEGETABLE  FOODS 

The  array  of  these  foods  is  indeed  imposing.  I  have  listed  about 
fifty.  Yet  their  importance  in  the  Ifugao  diet  is  not  much  greater 
than  that  of  wild  cherries,  haws,  hackberries,  and  wild  blackberries 
in  rural  America. 

Most  important  are  the  various  palm  cabbages,  hangpat,  the  buds 
of  rattans,  of  the  palma  brava,  the  areca  palm,  the  coconut  palm, 
and  so  on.  The  bud  of  the  palm  called  hmigaan  (a  kind  of  palma 
brava)  is  poisonous,  but  by  repeated  parboiling  becomes  edible.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  night  of  vomiting,  pounding  pulse,  and  fever 
which  taught  me  the  necessity  of  parboiling,  nor  the  jibes  of  my 
Ifugao  friends  when  they  diagnosed  my  case.  Next  in  importance 
comes  the  pagalat,  the  edible  fern,  and  banana  and  abakd  flowers. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  wild  abalid  in  the  hills  about  Kiangan.  There 
are  various  roots  in  the  forests  which  are  edible  in  time  of  stress  but 
they  are  of  very  trifling  importance. 

The  number  of  wild  fruits  is  remarkable.  I  have  obtained  the 
names  of  some  thirty.  Of  all  these,  the  pinit,  a  kind  of  red  raspberry 
which  resembles  a  strawberry,  and  the  dulmvan  persimmon  are  the 
only  ones  that  really  commend  themselves  to  the  American  palate. 
However,  it  is  worthj^  of  mention  that  American  children  in  the 
Philippines  take  just  as  readily  to  Philippine  wild  foods  as  they  would 
to  wild  cherries  and  haws  in  the  United  States. 

SUMMAEY 

The  following  table  shows  the  probable  average  proportional  part 
of  the  annual  subsistence  of  the  Ifugao  that  is  obtained  by  primitive 
means,  or  from  primitive  sources — the  food  that  a  people  in  a  savage 
culture  would  live  on  almost  entirely. 


TABLE  1  -n    >   , 

Part  of 

Food  total  subsistence 

Obtained  from  hunting  and  fowling 0045 

Obtained  from  fishing  (except  ginga)  008 

Ginga  (small  rice  field  univalves) 08 

Insect  foods  0005 

Wild  vegetable   foods - 001 

Total  wild  foods 0940 
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3.  AGRICULTURE 

FOOD  OBTAINED  BY  AGRICULTURE 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  proportional  parts  of  the 
Ifugao's  annual  subsistence,  classified  on  the  approximate  basis  of 
crops  or  source. 

TABLE  2  „    ,   , 

Part  of 
Food  total  subsistence 

Camotes  42 

Rice    32 

Maize  04 

Imported  animals :  pigs,  carabaos,  etc 024 

Garden  truck,  semi-domestic  fruits 06 

Domestic  animals  and  fowls 042 

Wild  foods  (see  table  1)  094 

Total 1.000 

The  following  table  is  intended  to  show  the  relative  importance  of 
the  sources  of  Ifugao  subsistence. 


TABLE  3  T,    .    , 

Part  of 

Food  source  total  subsistence 

Agriculture  84 

Primitive   food  getting 094 

Animal  culture  042 

Importation 024 

Total 1.000 


TAJBLE  4 

Showing  LoC/U,  Variations  of  Different  Food  Constituents  of  Ifugao 
Annual  Subsistence 

District  of  District  of  Subprovince 

Food  constituent                                Kiangan  Benaue  of  Ifugao 

Camotes  135  .57  .42 

Rice    -■- 584  .24  .32 

Ginga  (rice  field  "clam") 08  .11  .08 

Imported  animals  04  .013  .024 

Fishing 007  .01  .008 

Hunting  008  .002  .006 

Animal  culture 05  .03  .042 

Corn   006  .005  .04 

Garden  truck 09  .02  .06 

Total 1.000  LOOO  1.000 
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CAMOTES 

The  camote  or  sweet  potato  is  the  most  important  of  all  crops  to 
the  Ifugao.  By  this  statement  I  mean  that  he  could  more  wisely 
forego  any  other  crop  than  this.  Nevertheless,  the  Ifugao  despises 
camotes.  To  say  that  a  man  has  only  camotes  to  eat  is  to  pronounce 
him  poverty-stricken.  Yet  camotes  are  the  chief  food  of  more  than 
half  the  people. 

Camotes  are  grown  almost  anywhere  but  preferably  on  the  moun- 
tain side.  This  is  because  the  mountain  side  is  easier  to  clear  and 
tend  than  flat  land.  The  worker  does  not  have  to  bend  over  so  far. 
In  Kiangan  a  camote  field  is  abandoned  after  two  or  three  years,  but 
in  other  districts,  Benaue  and  Kurug,  it  is  cultivated  a  much  longer 
period,  although  the  time  ultimately  comes  when  the  field  has  to  be 
abandoned.  Clearings  are  made,  some  of  them  covering  as  high  as 
forty  acres  in  a  body,  by  the  people  of  a  village.  This  work  in  Kiangan 
district  is  done  principally  by  women.  On  the  boundary  of  the  tract 
cleared  by  a  family  a  line  of  stones  is  laid  or  a  ditch  dug.  The 
clearing  is  usually  the  cutting  down,  burning,  and  grubbing  out  of 
the  roots  of  runo  and  cogon  grasses,  and  perhaps  of  a  few  shrubs  and 
young  trees.  After  the  clearing,  the  soil  is  turned  with  a  sharp  pike 
of  wood. 

It  is  allowed  to  stand  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  order  to  mellow 
thoroughly.  When  the  moon  is  in  its  right  phase  the  soil  is  turned 
out  so  as  to  form  little  crescent-shaped  pockets  in  the  mountain  side 
about  four  inches  wide  in  the  middle,  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and 
two  feet  in  length.  This  is  in  order  to  prevent  washing  when  the 
heavy  rains  fall,  and  achieves  the  purpose  most  admirably.  On  moun- 
tain sides  so  steep  as  to  be  almost  unscalable,  there  is  very  little 
washing.  The  water  falls  into  the  pockets  and  sinks  through  the  soil 
instead  of  running  over  it  and  washing  out  rills.  Camotes  are  propa- 
gated from  tender  slips  cut  from  the  ends  of  the  vines,  these  being 
the  quickest  growing.  These  slips  are  stuck  into  the  soil  at  the  rim 
of  the  crescents.  The  largest  camotes  grow  in  the  Kiangan  district 
because  people  there  change  their  fields  every  two  or  three  years.  The 
soil  is  consequently  richer  and  produces  better.  Title  to  the  old  field 
remains  vested  in  the  original  owner,  however,  for  three  years  or  until 
the  land  has  so  grown  up  to  runo  grass  as  to  have  completely  undone 
any  work  he  has  done  on  it.  At  that  time  any  other  person  may  take 
up  the  land,  clear  it,  and  again  plant  camotes. 
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Camotes  serve  not  only  as  food  for  the  people  but  as  feed  for  hogs. 
Usually  the  leaves  of  the  vines,  together  with  the  parings  from  the 
camotes  of  the  family  meal,  are  boiled  and  then  fed  to  the  hogs. 
Sometimes  however  the  camotes  themselves  are  fed. 

There  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  varieties  of  camotes  grown  in  this 
subprovince. 

EICE  CULTUEE 

The  principal  agricultural  work  of  the  Ifugao,  besides  camote 
culture,  is  rice  culture.  Camotes  grow  on  hillsides  so  steep  that  none 
but  an  Ifugao  could  climb  them ;  the  soil  need  not  be  even  fertile  and 
the  crop  is  not  subject  to  pests.  Rice  on  the  other  hand  requires  irri- 
gation, fertility,  and  constant  care.  It  is  subject  to  many  and  various 
pests.  Camotes,  requiring  little  work,  are  not  thought  highly  of  as 
food,  but  around  the  much-prized  rice  centers,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
Ifugao  religion.  A  man's  social  status  is  fixed  by  the  amount  of  rice 
he  harvests;  his  wealth  is  in  his  rice  fields. 

RICE  FIELDS 
Ifugao  rice  fields  are  worthy  of  high  rank  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  There  are  places  where  they  reach  from  an  altitude 
of  2500  feet  to  one  of  5000  feet,  and  many  places  where  they  extend 
from  an  altitude  of  1500  feet  to  one  of  4500  feet.  Above  5000  feet 
rice  does  not  grow  well.  The  steeper  the  mountain  the  greater  the 
work  of  constructing  the  field.  This  is  because  the  field  must  be  nar- 
row in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  terrace.  The  terraces  are  walled 
wherever  the  earth  is  of  such  character  that  they  would  not  hold 
without  walls.  In  the  regions  inhabited  by  a  pure  Ifugao  population, 
the  walls  are  of  round  hard  river  stones ;  in  regions  inhabited  by  the 
Silipanes  (a  sub-branch  of  the  Ifugao)  the  walls  are  frequently  of 
split  stone  and  not  nearly  so  durable.  The  pitch  of  the  terraces  varies 
throughout  Ifugao.  Needless  to  say,  if  there  are  to  be  any  fields  on 
a  steep  mountain,  the  pitch  of  the  terraces  must  be  great.  In  Benaue 
the  terraces  seem  to  rise  above  one  almost  perpendicularly.  Jenks 
states  that  there  are  in  Benaue  terrace  walls  seventy  feet  high.  This 
is  an  exaggeration.  It  is  true  that  the  highest  terraces  in  Benaue  are 
about  fifty  feet  high ;  but  in  all  Ifugao  I  have  never  seen  a  walled 
terrace  much  over  twenty  feet  in  height.  Even  behind  these  high 
walls  the  field  is  often  only  eleven  feet  wide.  This  fact  gives  some 
idea  of  the  labor  that  has  been  expended  in  preparing  an  area  to  feed 
or  partially  feed  125,000  people. 
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VALUE  OF  RICE  FIELDS 

The  value  of  rice  lands  varies  throughout  the  subprovince.  It 
depends  on  several  factors:  (1)  The  amount  of  unoccupied  land  in 
the  vicinity  it  would  be  possible  to  irrigate.  (2)  The  amount  of  labor 
necessary  to  construct  rice  fields  in  that  vicinity  and  the  cost  of  labor 
there.  (3)  Location.  (The  best  location  is  one  completely  surrounded 
by  other  rice  fields,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  margin  of  the 
cultivated  area.  This  is  because  the  rats,  wild  pigs,  deer,  and  monkeys 
destroy  a  large  part  of  the  yield  of  marginal  fields.)  (4)  Water 
supply.  (Springs  are  the  best.)  Fertility  is  rarely  a  factor  because 
the  Ifugao  method  of  agriculture  tends  to  render  a  field  more  fertile 
year  by  year. 

In  Kiangan  the  value  of  an  acre  of  rice  fields  centrally  located 
and  well  watered  would  usually  be  about  P500.  In  Piuong  or 
Amganad,  where  there  is  no  unoccupied  land  capable  of  irrigation, 
the  value  would  be  about  ?800.  In  Jaliap,  Bolog,  or  other  towns 
recently  settled  by  immigrants,  the  value  would  be  about  ?=250.  In 
Kiangan  a  field  centrally  located — that  is,  in  the  center  of  a  cultivated 
area  of  considerable  extent — is  worth  six  to  twelve  times  as  much  as 
one  located  on  the  margin  of  a  cultivated  area. 

Transfers  of  real  estate  were  formerly  rare  except  by  inheritance. 
Sales  are  becoming  more  frequent.  The  Ifugao  custom  is  for  the 
buyer  to  make  a  feast  to  which  his  own  kin  and  the  seller  and  the 
seller's  kin  come.  The  buyer  and  his  kin  then  give  presents  to  the 
kin  of  the  seller.  These  presents  are  spear  heads  or  long  knives, 
usually — sometimes,  in  these  latter  days,  money.*  Both  parties  then 
join  in  prayers  to  the  deities  that  the  field  lose  none  of  its  fruitfulness 
by  transfer,  but  that  instead  it  gain  thereby;  that  the  rats,  the  mice, 
and  rice  pests  molest  not  the  crops,  and  that  the  deities  miraculously 
increase  the  crop  year  by  year  as  it  is  harvested.  The  kin  of  both 
parties  are  witnesses  to  the  transfer.  The  presents  to  the  seller's 
kin  are  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  content  and  making  them 
truthful  witnesses  in  case  of  future  altercation.  For  there  might  be 
a  possibility  that  the  descendants  of  the  seller's  kin  would  some  day 
inherit  the  field,  and  the  presents  serve  to  recompense  the  loss  of  this 
chance  however  remote  it  be ;  and  secondly,  since  Ifugao  ethics  permit 
of  a  careless  handling  of  evidence  so  as  to  favor  kinfolk,  it  is  well  that 


*  A  full  description   of  ceremony  and  presents  in  transfer  of  fields  is  to  be 
found  in  Ifugao  Law,  present  series,  xv,  pp.  46-50,  1919. 
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the  seller's  kin  be  under  some  obligation  to  the  buyer  in  order  that 
they  be  straightforward  and  truthful. 

These  formalities  are  gone  through  with  only  in  the  case  of  the 
transfer  of  rice  land.  Good  camote  fields  are  sometimes  sold;  but 
in  Kiangan  district  at  least,  where  camote  fields  are  abandoned  after 
two  or  three  years,  and  where  the  land  reverts  after  two  or  three  years 
to  the  public  ' '  comjnons, "  it  is  looked  upon  that  only  the  camote  crop 
is  sold.  Camote  fields  then  are  not,  in  the  Ifugao's  conception,  real 
estate.  Houses  are  also  sold,  but  as  a  house  can  be  taken  apart,  trans- 
ferred, and  set  up  again  with  the  help  of  one's  kin  in  a  day,  and  as 
town  lots  have  no  value  in  an  Ifugao  village,  the  house  does  not  fall 
in  the  class  of  real  estate.  Rice  lands  are  the  only  real  estate,  then, 
that  the  Ifugao  has. 

PREPAEATION  OF  THE  FIELD  FOE  PLANTING 

In  September  or  October  the  dikes,  hanong,  are  built  up.  Thus, 
during  1912  they  had  been  worn  down  a  great  deal,  and  possibly 
broken  in  places.  After  repair  of  the  dikes,  the  field  is  spaded  to  a 
depth  of  about  a  foot  and  the  soil  heaped  up  in  mounds  a  foot  and 
a  half  to  two  feet  high.  The  water  is  then  turned  off.  These  mounds 
stand  as  thick  as  the  surface  of  the  field  will  permit.  In  this  the 
Ifugao  shows  himself  a  highly  skilled  agriculturist.  Did  he  know  the 
reason  for  this  practice  he  would  even  be  a  scieneed  one.  All  year  the 
fields  have  been  under  water.  Even  after  rice  harvest  the  water  is 
not  turned  off  for  the  fields  would  then  grow  up  with  dense  vegeta- 
tion. There  has  been  little  action  of  the  air  on  the  soil ;  little  decom- 
position of  vegetable  matters  by  oxygen.  In  the  mounds  the  air  has 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  decompose  and  mellow  the  soil. 

PLANTING 

The  fields  are  left  in  this  shape  from  two  to  four  or  five  weeks 
or  until  ready  to  be  planted.  Planting  time  usually  begins  in  Kiangan 
about  Christmas  and  continues  until  the  middle  of  February.  In 
some  years,  however,  as  for  example,  1912,  planting  is  delayed  by 
drought. 

Usually  about  the  first  of  December  seed  beds  are  planted.  Heads 
of  rice  are  laid  in  the  middle  of  a  field — in  the  middle  in  order  to 
prevent  their  being  stolen  by  rats  or  crows.  They  are  laid  close 
together  for  it  is  well  that  the  seed  rice  plants  be  too  thick  to  grow 
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rapidly.  Time  is  thus  left  to  wait  for  rains,  if  need  be,  or  labor,  if 
need  be,  without  the  rice  in  the  seed  beds  growing  too  large  for 
transplanting. 

When  the  field  is  ready  for  planting,  the  water  is  turned  on,  the 
little  mounds  are  scattered,  and  the  loose  soil  worked  until  the  whole 
paddy  is  a  mud  puddle — a  "loblolly."  The  dike,  which  has  dried 
and  in  drying  cracked,  is  repaired.  The  field  is  then  ready  to  be 
planted. 

The  rice  plants  from  the  seed  bed  are  transplanted  by  women. 
The  reason  given  for  allotting  this  work  to  them  is  that  the  women's 
fingers  are  nimbler  than  the  men's.  The  transplanting  is  done  without 
the  aid  of  any  instrument,  such  as  the  sharpened  stick  used  by  the 
Pangasinan  people. 

Following  the  planting  there  is  a  period  of  about  two  months 
during  which  the  women  clean  the  fields  of  the  scum  that  covers  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  of  any  weeds  that  may  have  grown.  They 
push  scum  and  weeds  into  the  mud  where  their  decaying  enriches  the 
already  fertile  soil.  All  of  the  fields  are  worked  thus  about  three 
times.  Wlien  the  rice  begins  to  ' '  sucker  out, ' '  the  suckers  are  removed 
down  to  a  uniform  number.  According  to  the  fertility  of  the  par- 
ticular field,  from  three  to  six  stalks  are  left.  There  follows  a  period 
during  which  the  lower  blades  of  the  stalks  are  removed.  At  the 
same  time  the  paddy  dikes  are  cleaned  of  weeds.  When  I  first  saw  the 
tremendous  amount  of  time  and  labor  expended  in  stripping  the 
stalks  of  their  lower  leaves,  I  thought  that  a  tremendous  amount  of 
labor  was  being  wasted  on  a  useless  piece  of  work;  but  when  I  saw 
side  by  side  the  yield  of  two  fields,  one  of  which  had  been  neglected 
in  this  particular,  I  recognized  that  for  some  reason  the  Ifugao  is 
correct  in  his  cultivation. 

All  the  work  in  connection  with  rice  culture,  from  the  time  the 
fields  lie  prepared  for  sowing,  except  the  cleaning  of  the  terraces 
and  dikes,  is  performed  by  women. 

TEEATMENT  OF  PESTS 

Rice  is  subject  to  a  number  of  pests — insect  pests,  scales,  and  rusts. 
When  infected  plants  are  found,  all  infected  parts  are  picked  off 
and  burned  or  left  in  the  hot  sun  to  dry.  In  case  a  field  is  found  to 
be  badly  infected,  recourse  is  had  to  religious  ceremonials.  Rice  pests 
are  thought  to  have  been  originated  by  one  of  the  highest  deities, 
Bangauwan,  in  order  to  compel  men  to  give  (sacrifice)  animals  to  him. 
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HAEVEST 

The  rice  in  the  lower  altitudes  is  always  the  first  to  be  planted, 
and  it  is  the  first  to  be  harvested.  The  harvesting  consists  in  cutting 
off  each  individual  stalk  about  twenty-two  centimeters  below  the  head, 
binding  the  heads  into  bundles  by  a  bamboo  or  gaddang  tie,  carrying 
the  little  bundles  so  made  up  to  the  granary,  and  stacking  them  below 
it.  The  knives  used  are :  first,  and  usually,  the  Ifugao  ua  or  small 
knife  whose  blade,  rigid  in  the  handle,  is  set  at  a  greater  obtuse  angle 
of  about  225°  with  the  handle ;  second,  the  knife  of  the  Ilokano  and 
Gaddang,  consisting  of  a  blade  set  across  a  perpendicular  handle  and 
held,  the  handle  in  the  palm,  the  blade  in  front  of  the  palm  and 
passing  between  the  middle  and  ring  fingers.  The  heads  are  bound 
into  bundles  of  such  size  that,  in  Kiangan  district,  five  or  six,  in  the 
Lamot  district,  two  and  a  half,  and  in  the  Benaue  district,  six  or 
seven,  bundles  make  a  ganta  of  threshed  rice  (three  liters). 

After  being  stacked  under  the  granary,  the  rice  is  left  about  two 
weeks  until  it  has  thoroughly  dried,  and  until  fervent  religious 
prayers,  ceremonials,  and  sacrifices  have  been  performed  to  secure 
its  miraculous  increase  in  quantity. 

Harvest  time  is  a  highly  festive  period  for  all  classes.  For  the 
old  men  and  women  in  their  capacity  as  priests  and  priestesses,  it  is  a 
continuous  round  of  feasting  and  drinking  with  real  picnic  food  and 
inexhaustible  jars  of  rice  wine.  For  the  poor  who  have  lived  prin- 
cipally on  camotes  during  the  month  preceding,  it  is  a  time  when  they 
gorge  themselves  on  rice  and  meat — rice  and  meat  every  day.  For 
the  young  people  there  is  singing  and  there  is  drinking;  there  is 
exchange  of  gossip,  there  is  good  food.  And  though  the  sun  be  hot 
and  shoot  down  his  rays  until  the  heated  glaring  fields  be  like  fur- 
naces; they  enjoy  the  work  nevertheless.  In  the  morning  the  sexes 
work  separately.  But  after  the  heat  of  the  day  the  two  groups  of 
workers  gradually  and  slyly  disintegrate  and  form  two  new  groups. 
Married  men  and  women  work  together  and  exchange  witticisms  and 
gossip,  occasionally  singing  in  concert.  The  young  men  and  the 
unmarried  women  form  a  merry  group,  now  singing  love  songs,  now 
work  songs;  now  screaming  and  squealing  with  laughter  at  the 
improvisation  of  one  of  their  number  who  is  singing  or  chanting 
extemporaneously — the  genius  of  originality  seems  to  dwell  in  rice 
wine!     And  now  coarse  (according  to  our  standards)  quips  fly  from 
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one  to  another,  and  are  quickly  picked  up  and  returned  with  liberal 
interest.  And  before  the  work  finishes  there  is  an  arrangement  of 
trysting  places. 

The  foregoing  explains,  I  think,  the  preference  of  labor  for  agri- 
cultural work  throughout  the  Philippines;  for  Ifugaoland  is  not  the 
only  Philippine  locality  where  harvest  time  takes  on  a  festive  char- 
acter. 

Rice  is  much  more  highly  prized  as  food  than  the  camote.  Why, 
then,  is  it  not  the  chief  food  of  these  peoples  ?  The  reasons  are  these : 
(1)  Land  in  areas  of  considerable  extent  suitable  for  rice  culture  is 
scarce,  or  requires  long  irrigation  ditches  and  concerted  labor  for 
its  development;  requirements  the  Ifugao 's  social  and  economic 
development  cannot  meet.  (2)  Rice  land  in  small  tracts  is  not  very 
productive  because  of  the  ravages  of  rats,  wild  pigs,  monkeys,  and 
deer  on  the  border  fields.  (3)  Owing  to  the  Ifugao  method  of  agri- 
culture— turning  the  soil  with  a  wooden  spade — rice  cannot  be  raised 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  make  it  more  than  fitly  per  cent  of  the  total 
food  of  the  people.  In  Kiangan  district,  where  rice  is  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  subsistence  of  the  people,  fully  one-third  of  the  labor  is  im- 
ported from  the  poorer  districts  surrounding.  (4)  The  season  in 
which  rice  is  raised  is  very  uncertain  as  to  rainfall.  In  1912  the  crop 
was  not  over  one-fourth  the  average  yield,  owing  to  drought. 

The  first  difficulty  is  being  overcome  by  the  subprovincial  govern- 
ment, which  is  organizing  and  managing  the  irrigation  of  two  large 
tracts  of  level  land.  On  this  land  plows  will  be  used,  thus  ovei'coming 
the  third  difficulty. 

MAIZE 

Maize  is,  in  certain  districts,  more  particularly  districts  inhabited 
by  recent  Silipan  immigrants,  the  chief  supplementary  food.  It  is 
raised  principally  on  limestone  soils.  It  is  planted  in  January  or 
February  in  recently  made  camote  fields,  and  matures  in  May  or 
June,  two  or  three  months  before  the  camotes.  Sometimes  it  is  planted 
alone.  It  is  prepared  for  food  by  parching  or  it  is  pounded  into 
a  meal  in  the  rice  mortars  and  made  into  corn  pone. 
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SUPPLEMENTAEY  VEGETABLE  FOODS 

The  gahi  or  taro,  Ifugao  aha,  is  grown  principally  on  the  dikes 
of  the  rice  fields,  and  in  quantities  siifficient  to  allow  a  variation  in 
diet,  affording  a  change  from  camotes.  The  Inktii,  a  yam,  is  grown  in 
plots  near  the  house,  but  not  at  all  extensively.  On  the  rice  terraces 
and  in  the  camote  fields,  and  sometimes  in  clearings  in  the  mountains 
made  especially  for  them,  various  kinds  of  cowpeas,  two  or  three 
varieties  of  lima  beans,  okras,  green  grams,  and  other  legumes  are 
grown. 

GAEDENING 

Gardening  is  very  highly  developed  in  the  Kiangan  district.  The 
method  employed  is  the  only  one  by  which  uniform  success  can  be 
obtained  in  the  Philippines,  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the 
Ifugao's  art  as  an  agriculturist. 

After  the  rice  harvest  the  straw  is  pulled  up,  and  together  with 
all  the  earth  that  sticks  in  the  roots  is  piled  into  numerous  mounds 
about  35  centimeters  high.  In  these  mounds  are  planted  cotton,  beans 
of  five  or  six  different  varieties,  radishes,  cabbages,  lettuce,  mustard, 
and  sometimes  peas.  The  water  in  the  rice  fields  not  only  assures  a 
water  supply  but  prevents  the  approach  of  rats,  mice,  and  insect  pests. 

The  yield  from  these  little  mounds  is  large.  The  cabbages  are 
propagated  from  slips  from  the  stalk  of  a  cabbage,  the  head  of  which 
has  been  removed.  The  heads  are  as  large  and  firm  as  any  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world.  Women  are  the  gardeners,  and  very 
expert. 

HOETICULTUEE 

Aside  from  coffee,  which  is  an  export  crop  and  will  be  considered 
below,  the  Ifugao  plant  the  following  trees  in  their  villages.  Once 
planted,  the  trees  usually  receive  no  further  care.  They  are:  the 
jackfruit,  kakao;  the  grapefruit,  tabuyag,  commonly  called  Inkhan 
throughout  northern  Luzon;  the  littuku,  a  kind  of  rattan  producing 
enormous  clusters  of  very  sour  berries  about  the  size  of  a  plum ;  a 
few  orange  and  lemon  trees ;  areca  palms,  ' '  betel ' '  so  called ;  coconut 
palms;  guava;  bananas;  an  imported  tree  called  helesa  ("cereza"). 
There  are  two  or  three  cacao  trees  in  Kiangan ;  but  they  do  not  pro- 
duce. Economically  the  most  important  of  the  foregoing  are  the 
coconut  and  ' '  betel ' '  palms.    Coconuts  are  valued  at  ten  centavos  each. 
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There  are  about  three  thousand  trees  in  the  three  districts  of  Kiangan, 
Mongayan,  Burnay,  and  Banao — the  districts  where  coconuts  are 
most  raised.  Why  more  of  them  are  not  planted  is  a  hard  question 
to  answer.  I  believe  it  is  because  there  is  such  a  long  wait  between 
planting  and  fruition.  A  coconut  tree  is  valued  at  about  five  pesos. 
Trees  a  considerable  distance  away  are  frequently  transferred  by 
sale.  They  may  be  located  on  another  man's  land.  Their  sale  in  no 
way  affects  the  title  to  the  land.  There  is  no  coconut  plantation  in 
Ifugao,  and  no  export  trade  in  coconuts.  The  bananas  raised  in 
Ifugao  are  for  the  most  part  of  poor  variety.  There  are  a  few  lakatans 
but  not  many,  for  the  people  say  that  the  plant  grows  so  large  that  the 
typhoons  damage  it  badly. 

LUXUEIES 

The  Ifugao  have  the  two  great  luxury-dissipations  of  the  world : 
smoking  and  drinking;  together  with  a  third  which  they  share  with 
the  Malayo-Polynesian  area :  betel-chewing.  The  last  named  ranks 
second  in  religious  importance  and  first  in  social  and  economic  im- 
portance. 

Everybody,  even  the  poorest,  chews  betels.  The  common  salutation 
is  ' '  Give  me  a  betel  n.ut, ' '  and  the  answer  is  ' '  All  right,  where  is  your 
lime  box?"  or  "your  betel  leaf,"  as  the  case  may  be.  Betels  are 
offered  the  deities  in  feasts;  betels  are  ceremonially  chewed  in  the 
arrangement  of  marriages. 

The  areea  palm,  which  produces  the  betel-nut,  grows  sometimes 
fifty  feet  high.  To  obtain  the  nuts  a  woman  will,  in  the  case  of  a  tall 
tree,  tie  her  ankles  so  as  to  leave  a  space  between  the  feet  about  the 
size  of  the  palm  trunk.  Then  by  a  series  of  bodily  convolutions 
resembling  the  locomotion  of  a  "measuring  worm"  she  ascends  the 
tree.  All  that  applies  to  the  location  and  sale  of  a  coffee  tree  (see 
below)  applies  equally  to  the  areca  palm.  The  trees  are  valued  at 
fifty  centavos.  Between  divisions  of  the  Ifugao  tribe  betel  nuts  are 
one  of  the  most  important  export  crops. 

Sugar  cane  is  grown  in  thickets,  usually  not  very  far  from  the 
house.  Very  little  sugar  is  made.  Far  the  most  important  use  made 
of  the  plant  is  in  the  manufacture  of  rice  wine.  The  juice  is  added 
to  the  fermenting  wine.    It  makes  a  very  powerful  intoxicant. 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  soil  mingled  with  grass  and  weeds  from  the 
rice  fields  and  laid  on  the  tops  of  large  boulders.    From  time  to  time 
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water  from  the  fields  is  thrown  on  the  rich  soil  thus  formed.     The 
tobacco  plants  grow  rapidly  and  the  tobacco  is  of  good  quality,  but 
the  Ifugao  cure  tlie  tobacco  by  laj^ing  it  in  the  sun  and  so  ruin  it. 
In  the  Silipan  districts,  tobacco  is  cultivated  in  clearings. 

EXPORT  CEOPS:   COFFEE 

Coffee  is  the  only  export  crop  raised  in  Ifugao.  Coffee  culture  has 
its  center  in  Kiangan.  The  trees  bear  heavily,  and  the  coffee  is  of 
the  very  highest  quality,  far  superior  to  that  raised  in  Batangas  and 
Nueva  Vizcaya,  but  not  so  good  as  that  of  some  parts  of  Lepanto  and 
Benguet.  The  trees  are  planted  in  small  patches  irregularly^  about 
the  houses,  in  the  soil  fertilized  by  waste  deposited  by  the  villagers, 
domestic  animals,  rice  chaff,  and  the  like.  The  plants  for  setting  out 
are  secured  from  those  that  come  up  as  volunteers  under  the  trees. 
Wlien  about  two  feet  high  they  are  transplanted  to  a  plot  cleared  of 
underbrush  but  not  of  trees  and  herbs  that  are  of  sufficient  height 
to  shade  the  young  trees.  There  have  been  a  number  of  attempts 
to  carry  on  coffee  culture  on  a  larger  scale  in  little  plantations  removed 
from  the  villages.  These  have  resulted  in  complete  or  partial  failure. 
The  reason  seems  to  lie,  however,  in  the  greater  neglect  accorded  the 
trees  under  such  circumstances ;  although  on  account  of  the  lesser 
fertility  of  the  soil  it  could  not  be  expected  that  trees  so  planted  would 
bear  so  prolifically  as  those  around  the  houses. 

The  coffee  industry  is  one  that  is  growing.  It  is  encouraged  both 
by  the  provincial  government  and  by  the  schools.  The  former  is 
propagating  it  extensively  and  the  latter  intensively.  The  govern- 
ment has  a  nursery  and  gives  out  plants  to  leading  Ifugaos  of  the 
remoter  villages.  The  schools  in  Kiangan  and  Benaue  have  each  a 
nursery  and  give  out  plants  to  the  pupils  and  a  few  to  the  villagers. 
During  1911-12  every  boy  attending  the  Kiangan  school  planted  a 
little  plot  with  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  trees.  This  he 
was  compelled  to  keep  clean,  attend  to,  and  extend  from  time  to  time 
if  the  surroundings  permitted  of  its  extension.  Over  two  thousand 
trees  were  planted  by  the  Kiangan  school  in  that  year,  and  over  five 
hundred  in  Benaue. 

Outside  of  Kiangan  district  there  is  very  little  coffee  culture.  Some 
little  there  is  in  Nagacaran  district  and  some  little  in  Ligaue,  Sapao, 
Mongayan,  Lamat,  and  Benaue.  In  the  latter  town,  where  the  people 
for  the  most  part  are  very  poor,  it  is  surprising  that  there  has 
not  been  more  coffee  planted.  For  coffee  is  the  only  cash  crop  the 
Ifugao  has. 
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Fifty  centavos  a  ganta  is  the  traditional  price  of  coffee.  The 
Ifugao  is  very  conservative,  and  the  Christian  comerciante  from  the 
lowlands  reaps  a  rich  gain.  During  coffee  picking  season  he  comes 
up  with  his  wares  and  buj's  great  quantities  of  coffee  for  fifty  centavos, 
which  he  transports  to  Nueva  Vizcaya  and  sells  for  more  than  twice 
that  price,  or  to  Isabela  where  it  brings  four  times  as  much.  Then, 
too,  he  advances  a  great  deal  of  money  to  be  returned  in  coffee  at  an 
even  lower  price. 

The  methods  of  removing  the  berry  from  the  seed  are  very 
primitive.  For  the  most  part  they  are :  snipping  between  thumb  and 
forefinger,  and  chewing.  There  are  in  Kiangan  district,  however,  three 
prim,itive  machines  for  this  work,  consisting  of  rollers  turned  by  a 
crank,  which  crush  the  fleshy  part  completely  off  some  of  the  berries, 
and  split  the  rind  on  the  others,  making  easier  the  two  processes  men- 
tioned above.  The  seed  with  its  oater  shell  is  then  dried  in  the  sun. 
Coffee  is  always  sold  with  the  outer  shell  intact.  The  method  of  rid- 
ding the  coffee  of  the  rind  can  be  much  improved. 

The  Ifugao  himself  does  not  drink  coffee. 

Coffee  trees  are  frequentlj-  transferred  in  sale.  The  value  of  a 
bearing  tree  is  about  one  peso.  Trees,  too,  are  used  as  collateral  and 
mortgaged.  The  sale  of  the  trees  in  no  wise  affects  the  title  to  the 
land  on  which  they  stand,  but  the  owner  of  the  land  may  not  clear 
off  the  trees  nor  injure  them. 

CAUSES  DETERMINING  THE  LOCATION  OF  CEOPS 

In  a  mountainous  region  such  as  the  habitat  of  the  Ifugaos,  the 
only  way  to  irrigate  is  by  means  of  terraces.  These  terraces  have 
already  been  described.  The  Ifugaos  do  not  terrace  for  other  crops 
than  rice.  There  is  always  sufficient  rainfall  to  grow  camotes  without 
irrigation.  Not  so,  however,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cordillera  among 
the  Bontok  and  Lepanto  Igorot ;  for  these  people  having  less  rainfall 
irrigate  no  small  proportion  of  their  camote  fields,  constructing 
terraces  for  this  crop.  The  terraces,  however,  are  not  so  carefully 
constructed  as  for  rice.  The  Ifugaos  prefer  land  as  nearly  level  as 
possible  for  rice,  for  the  work  of  terracing  is  less.  But  for  camotes 
they  prefer  mountain  sides  because  they  do  not  have  to  bend  over 
so  far  in  working  their  clearing,  and  because  they  say  the  camotes 
there  grown  have  a  better  flavor.  Level  land  is  preferred  for  corn 
where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it. 
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SOIL  AS  A  FACTOR 

The  soil  in  the  rice  terraces  soon  becomes  black  from  humus.  The 
soil  itself  is  not  much  of  a  problem  for  even  if  it  be  not  fertile  at 
first,  a  few  years'  cultivation  produces  fertility.  But  the  subsoil  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  It  should  be  a  clay.  Otherwise  a  great 
deal  of  water  is  needed  for  irrigation  and  there  is  great  danger  of 
water  shortage.  With  a  fine  clay  subsoil,  the  principal  water  loss  is 
from  plant  excretion  and  from  evaporation.  There  is  very  little  from 
percolation. 

Camotes  are  said  to  be  very  hard  on  the  soil.  In  Kiangan  district 
rice  is  the  principal  food  and  camotes  are  not  grown  so  extensively. 
Consequently  there  is  plenty  of  land  near  the  villages,  and  the  camote 
fields  are  regularly  abandoned  after  two  or  three  years,  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  rank  mountain  grasses,  and  to  regain  their  fertility,  other 
clearings  being  made  in  the  meantime.  In  Benaue  and  other  districts, 
the  period  of  cultivation  is  much  longer.  The  lessening  fertilitj^  of 
the  soil  manifests  itself  in  the  decreasing  size  of  the  camotes. 

Except  in  districts  being  populated  by  Silipan  immigrants  there 
is  not  much  "kayingin, "  clearing,  done.  The  forests  in  the  larger 
and  more  thickly  populated  districts  are  usually  a  goodly  distance 
from  the  villages,  and  their  value  is  being  more  and  more  realized. 

Undoubtedly  the  "kayingin"  habit  was  once  prevalent  and  the 
forests  occupied  a  much  greater  area  than  now. 

lEEIGATION;    PESTS;    DIVERSITY   OF   CROPS 

Irrigation  is  always  by  gravity.  The  most  highly  prized  sources 
of  water  supply  are  springs,  for  they  are  not  affected  by  a  cessation 
of  the  rainfall  so  quickly  as  streams.  Irrigation  ditches  sometimes 
creep  for  two  miles  along  the  mountain  sides  before  reaching  the 
fields  they  supply.  From  the  upper  terraces  the  water  falls  to  the 
lower. 

The  seriousness  of  rice  pests  and  their  treatment  has  already  been 
discussed  under  Rice  Culture.  Coffee  pests  are  not  so  serious  and 
nothing  is  done  to  counteract  them. 

There  is  sufficient  diversity  of  crops  that  the  people  are  not  likely 
to  suffer  stai*vation.  Hardship  resulted  in  1912  in  some  districts 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  rice  crop,  their  principal  food,  and  the 
necessity  of  changing  to  camotes,  a  less  highly  prized  food. 
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ADVANCE  IN  AGEICULTUBE 

The  Ifugao  are  advancing  more  rapidly  in  rice  culture  than  any 
other  people  in  the  Philippines,  I  suspect.  Their  rice  grains  are 
probably  the  largest  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  rice 
is  of  excellent  savor  and  has  a  delicious  odor  much  remarked  upon 
by  the  Christian  Filipinos  who  have  a  chance  to  obtain  it.  The  yield 
is  heavy. 

The  excellence  of  Ifugao  rice  is  probably  due  in  great  part  to  the 
selection  of  the  seed.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  this  selection  in  all 
communities,  but  in  most  districts  the  largest  heads  having  large  grains 
are  carefully  selected  and  bound  into  large  bundles  for  next  year's  seed. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Ifugao  does  this  from  a  scientific  standpoint. 
He  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  knowledge.  He  does  it  in  order 
that  by  analogy  next  year's  crop  may  have  large  grains  and  large 
heads.  Analogy  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  his  religion  and  daily 
practices.  When  a  boy's  hair  is  cut  for  the  first  time,  his  elder  kin 
gather  and  throw  their  spears  at  a  banana  stalk.  The  first  who  hits 
the  stalk  squarely  cuts  the  boy's  hair.  This  ceremonial  hair-cutting 
is  really  the  boy's  initiation  into  the  ranks  of  his  male  kin.  By 
analogy,  the  boy  will  imitate — "follow"  the  Ifugao  say — the  excel- 
lent "spearmanship"  of  him  who  cuts  his  hair.  But  going  back 
further,  when  the  boy  was  about  to  be  born,  his  grandfather  recited 
a  story  of  how  Balitok,  the  hero-ancestor,  went  up  on  Mt.  Santo 
Domingo  to  the  very  top,  cut  down  a  tree,  stripped  it  of  its  bark,  and 
giving  it  a  toss  slid  it  down  four  or  five  miles  of  mountain  side  to  his 
very  house.    And  then  he  prayed,  ' '  So  let  the  unborn  child  travel. ' ' 


4.  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AGRICULTURE 

LAND   TENURE 

All  the  land  of  the  Ifugao  is  in  small  holdings.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  smallness  of  the  Ifugao 's  wealth,  there  may  be 
three  or  four  men  in  the  subprovince  who  have  relatively  large  land 
holdings,  but  when  compared  to  the  haciendas  of  the  lowlands  they  are 
insignificant.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  subprovince  who  holds  more 
than  seventy-five  or  eighty  acres  of  land,  exclusive  of  forest  land 
whose  value  is  inconsequent.  The  following  table  shows  the  size  of 
land  holdings  in  three  villages  in  the  central  part  of  Kiangan  district ; 
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that  is  to  say  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  sections.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
absohitelj^  accurate,  for  the  plots  have  never  been  surveyed;  but  the 
writer  lived  in  Kiangan  a  number  of  years  and  has  taken  great  pains 
in  compiling  this  report. 

TABLE  55 

No.  of  No.  of                    No.  of  No.  of 

families  families                families  families 

No.  of            Popula-               No.  of                holding  holding  betwen  holding  less  having 

families              tion                  houses        2  acres  or  more  1  and  2  acres  than  1  acre  no  land 

109  444  122  20  40  40  9 

In  Benaue,  in  some  of  the  older  Silipan  settlements,  in  Piwong, 
Amganad,  Kababuyan,  almost  the  total  area  of  irrigable  land  has 
been  terraced.  There  being  no  new  land  to  be  taken  up,  the  land 
has  come  largely  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men  in  each  district.  Else- 
where in  Mountain  province,  where  the  available  area  of  cultivable 
land  has  been  taken  up,  the  same  seems  to  be  true :  that  there  has 
developed  a  system  of  feudal  lords  and  feudal  land  holdings.  This  is 
the  case  in  parts  of  Lepanto,  in  Benguet,  and  in  Bontok. 

In  Ifugao,  this  feudal  system  has  vanished  almost  completely  for 
the  following  reasons:  (1)  Remunerative  employment  has  been  offered 
the  inhabitants  by  the  American  government  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  live  without  submitting  to  the  often  times  unjust  treat- 
ment of  their  landlords.  (2)  The  bringing  of  money  into  the  habitat 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  displace  the  old  rice  currency  and  to  make 
possible  the  payment  of  laborei'S,  and  render  reasonable  the  demand 
of  the  laborers  that  they  be  paid  in  cash.  (3)  The  old  system,  while 
extending  the  landlord  more  power,  correspondingly  made  greater  his 
troubles  and  responsibilities.  (4)  The  opening  of  trails  and  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  order  has  made  it  possible  for  laborers 
to  go  to  Isabela  and  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  there  to  work  for  wages, 
put  their  wages  into  pigs  and  chickens,  bring  the  pigs  and  chickens 
back  to  Ifugao,  and  sell  them  at  a  profit.  (5)  The  great  amount  of 
freight  to  be  transported  for  the  government,  for  the  government 
officials,  and  for  missionaries,  comer ciantes,  and  foreign  residents, 
has  made  it  possible  for  many  to  earn  not  only  a  living  but  to  pur- 
chase small  holdings  themselves  and  so  become  independent.  (6) 
Peace,  and  the  equality  of  rich  and  poor  before  the  law,  have  made 
it  unnecessary  for  the  poor  man  to  have  a  protector. 


5  Census  of  villages  of  Pindungan,  Umbul,  and  Ambabag  taken  by  the  author 
January,  1909.  The  wealthiest  man  in  these  villages  has  less  than  twelve  acres  of 
rice  land. 
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However  the  old  system  has  not  entirely  disappeared  in  the 
remotest  districts.  In  the  Kiangan  culture  area,  this  system  is  as 
follows :  The  landlord  furnishes  one  half  the  seed  and,  if  desired,  rice 
for  the  year,  bvit  all  rice  that  is  advanced  must  be  paid  back  doubled 
at  harvest  time  out  of  the  lessee's  share.  The  landlord  is  not  obliged 
to  furnish  animals  for  sacrifice.  The  lessee  furnishes  the  labor  and 
one  half  the  seed.  The  crop  is  divided  equally  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  plan  followed  in  the  Kababuyan  area,  where  rice  land  is  scarcer, 
is,  as  we  would  expect,  less  favorable  to  the  lessee.  As  his  return  for 
tending  the  crop  he  receives  only  his  subsistence  for  the  year.  Need- 
less to  say  he  does  not  have  to  furnish  the  seed.  The  landlord  is,  in 
a  way,  his  protector,  and  furnishes  him  a  reasonable  number  of  animals 
for  sacrifice. 

The  amount  of  land  leased  is  that  which  a  family  can  tend  con- 
veniently— not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  usually.  This  is  usually 
a  single  plot,  but  not  necessarily  so.  Formerly  a  lessee  was  practically 
a  serf  in  some  districts.  Latterly  he  quits  leasing  from  one  landlord 
and  goes  to  another  if  it  seems  desirable  to  him  to  change.  There  is 
a  premium  on  labor  now. 

In  case  of  a  dispute  between  landlord  and  tenant  the  usual  pro- 
cedure at  present  is  for  one  party  to  make  complaint  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  who  is  also  ex-officio  justice  of  the  peace.  Formerly  recourse 
was  had  to  a  great  deal  of  talking,  bickering,  tongue  lashing,  ordeal, 
and  finally  perhaps  the  lance.  The  lance  was  formerly  the  court  of 
ultimate  appeal  in  the  case  of  difficulties  that  could  not  be  settled  by 
talk  and  compromise.'^ 

THE  VILLAGE  SYSTEM 

The  gregariousness  of  all  the  Malay  peoples  of  the  Archipelago, 
as  evinced  by  their  tendency  to  live  in  villages,  is  less  marked  among 
the  Ifugao  than  among  any  Christian  tribe,  and  less  than  among  any 
other  non-Christian  Malay  tribe  of  northern  Luzon  except  the  Ilongot. 
However,  the  Ifugao  does  usually  live  in  villages,  but  these  villages 
rarelj^  are  composed  of  more  than  six  to  twelve  houses.  In  Pindungan, 
in  Kiangan  district,  one  of  the  largest  villages  in  the  subprovinee,  there 
were  living  in  1909  fifty-two  families. 

This  wider  distribution  of  houses  is  diie  to  two  main  causes.  First, 
the  Ifugao  mode  of  warfare,  instead  of  being  a  warfare  between  vil- 
lages or  districts,  was  usually  a  warfare  between  families.     Ifugaos 


6  See  Ifugao  Law,  op.  cit.,  jip.  92-109,  for  further  details. 
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keep  very  strict  and  accurate  account  of  kinships.  Coming  back  from 
a  remote  village,  I  brought  an  Ifugao  cabecilla  with  me  to  Kiangan. 
On  meeting  a  Kiangan  cabecilla  the  two  began  to  figure  out  their 
relationship.  They  were  seventh  cousins.  Neither  had  before  seen 
the  other.  Most  warfare  in  Ifugao  was  by  ambush.  "Warfare  was 
usually  a  series  of  vengeances  and  "returning  of  vengeances,"  as 
the  Ifugao  says,  as  a  result  of  a  blood  feud.  Vengeance  was  obtained 
usually  by  hiding  in  the  runo  grass  along  a  path  until  a  man  or 
boy  big  enough  to  kill  came  along  and  then  spearing  him  and  run- 
ning away  with  his  head.  It  is  obvious  that  against  such  a  system 
of  warfare,  village  life  would  offer  little  protection.  Indeed  it  would 
on  the  contrary  lay  the  inhabitants  more  open  to  danger  than  life 
nearer  the  fields  or  right  among  the  fields,  because  a  great  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  large  village  would  have  to  go  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  their  fields  and  so  expose  themselves  constantly.  This  danger 
is  the  greater  inasmuch  as  the  heavy,  distributed  rainfall  of  Ifugaoland 
produces  a  dense  undergrowth  which  increases  the  danger  of  ambush. 
Second,  it  may  be  that  the  Ifugao,  having  more  labor  per  capita 
to  perform  on  his  rice  fields  than  the  others  of  his  non-Christian 
brethren,  desires  to  be  near  his  fields  so  as  to  lose  as  little  time  as 
possible  in  reaching  them. 

CAUSE  OF  SIZE  OF  HOLDINGS 

The  occurrence  of  small  holdings  among  the  Ifugao  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  enormous  expenditure  of  labor  necessary  to  construct  rice 
terraces,  and  to  continual  division  of  holdings  by  inheritance.  No 
man  has  ever  been  sufficiently  wealthy  to  construct  any  considerable 
area  of  terraces.  While  certain  forces  have  tended  to  gather  small 
into  large  holdings,  there  have  been  others  that  have  tended  to  divide 
large  holdings. 

Let  us  illustrate  by  an  actual  case :  Guade,  of  Maggok"  district,  is 
the  only  son  of  parents  both  of  whom  were  quite  wealthy,  relatively 
speaking.  He  is  a  man  of  great  bravery,  daring,  force  of  character, 
and  intelligence.  Ifugao  social  and  political  development  has  stopped 
short  of  a  tribal  organization  but  Guade 's  importance  makes  him 
almost  a  chief  in  his  district.  He  makes  a  great  deal  of  money  every 
year  by  lending  out  rice  in  the  "hungry  season"  (March,  April, 
May)   to  be  paid  back,  doubled,  the  coming  harvest.     He  has  some 
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hundred  to  two  hundred  hogs  leased  out  among  families  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  has  a  considerable  income  from  this  source.  He  is  con- 
stantly increasing  his  holdings.  He  gives  expensive  feasts,  which 
compensate  for  their  expense  by  increasing  his  prestige  and  power. 

Guade's  case  illustrates  the  typical  method  of  accumulation  of 
large  land  holdings.  The  reverse,  the  division  of  the  estate,  will  come 
in  a  very  few  years.  In  the  first  place  Guade's  health  may  soon  fail. 
In  such  a  case  he  will  sacrifice  carabao  upon  carabao  and  may  have 
to  sell  some  of  his  fields  to  obtain  them.  These  sacrifices  will  be 
made  in  order  to  appease  the  deities  that  have  afflicted  him  with  sick- 
ness. But  in  any  event  his  children  will  soon  be  marrying.  For 
Guade  is  a  father.  He  has  found  three  women  necessary  to  a  happy 
married  life  and  has,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  had  children  by  all  of 
them.  At  any  rate  he  has  wives  (legitimate)  and  children  (legiti- 
mate) galore.  The  Ifugao  gives  his  children  their  inheritance  when 
they  "umi-we,"  that  is  "go  separate,"  to  live  with  their  own  wives 
in  a  house  of  their  own.  Consequently  Guade's  fortune,  which  is  one 
not  to  be  despised  by  any  man  of  any  race,  will  in  the  next  ten  years 
have  been  divided. 

AGETCULTURAL  LABOE 

It  is  to  be  doubted  if  any  labor  anywhere  could  be  as  efficient 
in  the  kind  of  agriculture  pursued  by  the  Ifugao  as  the  Ifugao 's  own. 
One  sees  men  with  large  wooden  paddles  which,  for  courtesy's  sake 
we  will  call  spades,  working  all  day  knee  deep  in  rice-field  mud  and 
slime,  the  hot  sun  beating  on  their  backs  with  its  accustomed  tropical 
ferocity  and  its  glare  rising  from  the  water  into  their  faces.  One  sees 
women  working  under  the  same  conditions  all  day,  weeding  the  fields 
or  planting. 

The  Ifugao,  while  probably  not  so  large  as  his  Christian  brother, 
is  stronger  and  has  more  endurance.  He  has  no  false  ideas  as  to 
the  dignity  of  certain  forms  of  labor  and  the  indignity  of'  others. 
Indeed  if  any  kind  of  labor  be  more  commendable  than  others  it  is 
agricultural  labor.  Even  wealthy  men  take  their  place,  if  they  have 
the  time,  among  the  ranks  of  those  who  spade  the  fields.  Cargadoring 
is  slightly  less  commendable  than  other  forms  of  labor,  perhaps. 
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THE  DAILY  LIVING 

The  vegetable  food  of  the  different  classes  of  Ifugao  varies  prin- 
cipally in  the  ratio  of  camotes  to  rice  in  the  annual  subsistence.  Among 
the  wealthy,  rice  comprises  practically  the  sum  total  of  the  year's  food. 
Among  the  very  poor  it  changes  place  with  camotes. 

The  number  of  meals  eaten  by  the  Kiangan  Ifugao  depends  upon 
his  status  in  society.  If  he  be  a  rich  man,  he  eats  three  meals  a  day 
the  year  round.  If  he  belongs  to  that  large  class  who  have  a  few 
rice  fields  but  not  sufficient  to  furnish  a  supply  of  rice  for  the  whole 
year,  the  mahitil,''  he  eats  three  meals  a  day  at  hai^est  time  and 
during  such  time  thereafter  as  may  be  sufficient  to  give  him  a  good 
filling.  From  thence  on,  he  eats  two  meals  a  day :  one  at  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  one  at  about  six  in  the  evening.  When- 
ever he  has  any  hard  work  to  do,  however,  he  eats  three  meals.  Some 
few  there  are  who  have  no  rice  fields,  the  naiwatwat  (poverty-stricken), 
and  who  never  have  more  than  two  meals  a  day  and  sometimes  have 
only  one.  These  unfortunates,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  quite  fond  of 
attending  religious  feasts. 

The  Ifugao  are  quite  prudent  in  the  matter  of  their  rice  supply 
and  make  a  little  go  a  long  way  by  the  use  of  other  foods  which  they 
do  not  like  so  well.  These  other  foods  are  called  kida.  The  following 
are  those  most  common  (not  including  camotes,  a  staple)  : 

Vegetable:  piking  or  aha  (taro)  ;  pagalot  (edible  fern) ;  kakao 
(jackfruit)  ;  umuk  (rice  sprouts,  the  tender  end  of  the  sprout  being 
eaten);  mustard;  beans;  cabbage;  okra  beans;  halatong;  antak  and 
itib  (small  beans);  sprouts  of  behuco  and  other  palms;  the  soft 
sprouts  of  runo  grass,  roasted;  yams;  bamboo  sprouts;  maize. 

Animal  (in  order  of  preference)  :  wild  hog;  deer;  chicken;  pig; 
carabao;  cattle;  python;  dolog-  (fish);  snails;  grasshoppers;  horse; 
dog,*  goat. 

Condiments:  salt;  chile  peppers;  onions;  garlic;  sugar;  chyle  from 
the  intestines  of  the  carabo. 

Clothing  is  a  matter  that  does  not  bother  the  Ifugao  much.  The 
men  wear  clouts,  the  women  skirts  reaching  from  the  hips  almost  to 
the  knees. 

The  houses  of  the  Ifugao  are  among  the  best  constructed  in  the 
Philippines.  '  While  not  so  large  as  the  bamboo  houses  of  the  lowlands 


''Mahitil,  from  titil,  hunger;  those  who  are  likely  to  become  hungry. 
8  A  very   few   Ifugao  in  western   Ifugao,   neighbors   of  the   Lepanto-Benguet 
Igorot,  have  learned  from  these  neighbors  the  custom  of  eating  dog. 
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commonly  are,  they  are  entirely  of  wood  except  the  thatch.  They  are 
substantial,  kept  free  from  rats  by  an  admirable  device  which  prevents 
their  ingress,  and  are  kept  reasonably  clean.  For  amusements  the 
Ifugao  has  the  feasts  which  his  wealthy  companions  give  from  time  to 
time,  and  their  accompaniments  of  dancing  and  their  nights  of  music 
and  song.  Formerly  he  had  a  game  in  which  life  and  vengeance  were 
the  stakes :  head-hunting.  He  wishes  very  much  that  the  old  times 
would  return,  and  that  he  might  again  enjoy  the  thrills  of  that  great 
game. 

THE  MOBILITY  OF  LABOE 

One  would  hardly  expect  to  find  a  mobile  labor  supply  among  a 
people  whose  stage  of  culture  is  low,  among  a  people  who  love  their 
hills  and  homes  as  do  the  Ifugao.  Nevertheless,  within  their  own  little 
world,  Ifugao  labor  is  comparatively  mobile.  The  rice  fields  in  the 
lower  altitudes  are  the  first  to  be  planted,  and  the  first  to  be  harvested. 
There  is  every  year  a  regular  afflux  of  labor  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower  altitudes,  and  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  altitudes  at  planting 
and  harvest  time.  Usually  the  laborers  return  to  their  homes  each 
day.  Men,  women,  and  children  often  walk  ten  miles  a  day  in  going 
to  their  work,  and  returning  home. 

In  addition  to  this  movement  of  labor  within  the  subprovince, 
there  is  an  annual  afflux  of  labor  from  the  southern  half  of  the  sub- 
province  to  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  from  western  and  northern  Ifugao 
to  Cervantes,  Lepanto,  and  Baguio,  the  insular  summer  capital. 
Usually  only  the  men  go  but  sometimes  their  wives  and  even  their 
children  accompany  them.  They  work  for  wages,  invest  their  earn- 
ings in  pigs  and  chickens,  and  bring  the  latter  back  home.  These 
outgoings  of  labor  take  place  at  two  seasons  of  the  year :  between 
harvest  and  planting,  and  between  planting  and  harvest.  A  man 
rarely  stays  in  Nueva  Vizcaya  longer  than  a  month  and  usually  rather 
less  than  two  weeks.  During  spading  time  (duration  about  three 
months)  and  planting  time  (duration  about  three  months)  his  services 
are  needed  in  his  own  land.  Between  these  periods,  he  cannot  get  a 
job  in  his  own  habitat. 

The  Ifugao  has  a  venturesome  spirit;  he  is  not  afraid  to  go  any- 
where ;  and  takes  delight  in  seeing  strange  things  and  new  scenes. 
He  is  a  remarkably  keen  observer.  Few  things  that  go  on  around 
him  escape  him.  He  may  not  remark  on  them  at  the  time,  but  beside 
his  own  hearth  he  tells  what  he  has  seen.     And  many  things  that  he 
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has  seen  and  heard  are  quite  to  the  disparagement  of  his  Christian 
lowland  brethren.  And  these  are  the  thing-s  he  likes  best  to  tell  when 
he  comes  back  from  haliwan — the  land  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains. 

CLASSES  OF  IFUGAO   SOCIETY 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  the  following  classes  in  '  Ifugao 
society.  In  the  southern  half  of  the  subprovince,  class  lines  are  not 
drawn  at  all  closely  except  in  marriages.  There  is  little  or  no  exclu- 
siveness.  I  am  informed  that  in  northern  Ifugao  the  lines  are  drawn 
very  strictly.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  this,  but  it  probably  is  the 
case  that  class  distinctions  are  more  noteworthy  there  than  in  the 
Kiangan  area. 

1.  The  kadangyang,  the  highest  class  in  Ifugao  society.  A 
kadangyang  is  a  wealthy  man.  There  is  some  conception  of  nobility — 
a  very  faint  one  however — involved  in  the  word.  To  be  recognized 
as  a  kadangyang,  a  man  must  first  have  called  together  the  people 
of  his  village  and  with  their  labor  have  hewed  out  a  hagaibi  (lounging 
bench)  and  have  given  the  attendant  costly  feast.  All  this  costs  about 
P  500.  But  if  he  comes  of  a  kadangyang  family  and  already  has  a 
hagabi,  he  need  not  do  this.  Every  one,  however,  before  he  may  lay 
claim  to  being  a  kadangyang,  must  have  given  the  uyauwe  festival, 
costing  from  two  to  six  hundred  pesos.  The  kadangyang  has  no 
political  authority  over  the  others  of  his  village.  Any  power  that  he 
may  have  results  from  his  wealth  and  prestige. 

Kadangyang  among  the  pure  Ifugao  signifies  about  the  same  that 
the  word  iliistrado,  robbed  of  its  reference  to  education  and  enlighten- 
ment, does  in  the  lowlands:  a  wealthy,  influential  man.  The  basis 
of  wealth  is  rice  fields. 

2.  The  natumok  comprise  the  middle  class.  They  have  enough  rice, 
with  careful  husbanding,  to  supply  them  almost  throughout  the  year, 
but  toward  the  end  of  the  agricultural  year  they  "become  hungry," 
that  is,  run  out  of  rice.  The  rice  that  they  need  for  food  they  obtain 
from  the  kadangyang ;  but  they  have  to  pay  it  back  double  two  or  three 
months  afterward  at  hain^est  time. 

3.  The  nawatwat  are  those  who  have  no  rice  fields  or  very  small 
ones.  The  word  means  the  very  poor,  the  poverty-stricken.  It  is  from 
this  class  that  servants  and  tenants  are  recruited. 
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8EEVANTS  AND  SLAVES 

Formerly  the  selling  of  children,  or  the  bonding  them  out  in  pay- 
ment for  debt,  was  extremely  common.  Now  it  has  almost  stopped. 
Usually  the  child  slave,  himbiif  (Cagayan,  iripen;  Ilokano,  idipen), 
was  not  ill-treated,  it  is  true ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  prohibit  ill- 
treatment  on  the  part  of  the  master.  When  it  grew  up,  the  master 
sometimes  stood  the  expense  of  a  marriage  feast,  and  upon  the  child 's 
marrying,  made  tenants  of  the  young  couple.  Sometimes  a  child, 
bought  as  slave,  became  so  beloved  as  to  be  adopted  by  a  childless 
couple.  Sometimes,  too,  the  hinibut  managed  to  be  successful  in  love 
affairs,  having  as  their  object  a  girl  or  boy  in  more  prosperous  circum- 
stances. In  such  ease,  the  slave 's  liberty  was  frequently  purchased  by 
the  spouse. 

Slavery  among  the  Ifugao  was  nothing  like  slavery  as  it  has 
existed  among  our  own  and  other  peoples  because  the  gulf  between 
slave  and  master  was  not  so  wide.  Still  it  was  an  institution  suf- 
ficiently stern  for  all  that.  The  master  had  power  of  life  and  death  over 
his  slaves.  One  revered  ancestor  of  the  Kiangan  people  is  addressed 
in  prayers  to  his  ancestral  spirit  as  "brave  ancestor  Ananayo  (Eagle), 
you  who  speared  the  slave  to  death."  The  slave  always  remained  a 
slave  unless  purchased  or  set  free  by  the  caprice  of  his  master.  If 
he  married,  his  owner  might  agree  to  let  one  of  his  children  take  his 
place  as  a  slave.  The  value  of  a  slave  was  reckoned  as  ten  carabaos 
or  a  hundred  pesos. 

Head-hunting  was  connected  with  slavery  in  this  respect :  by  people 
of  the  Kiangan  districts,  women  and  children  (except  of  Silipan 
districts)  were  not  killed  but  were  taken  captive  and  sold  as  slaves 
if  not  promptly  ransomed.  There  was  a  large  and  lucrative  trade 
in  selling  slaves  to  the  Cristianos  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  and  Isabela. 
Kiangan,  by  reason  of  its  position,  had  a  partial  monopoly  of  this 
trade,  and  acted  as  go-between  between  the  districts  in  the  interior, 
whence  came  most  of  the  child  slaves,  and  the  Nueva  Vizcaya  people. 
Kiangan  attempted  to  keep  this  business  in  its  own  hands  by  killing 
any  party  from  the  remoter  villages  that  started  through  its  territory 
en  route  to  sell  slaves. 

Eice  fields  and  children  alike  are  mortgaged  by  the  Ifugao  and 
in  the  same  way.  If  a  man  finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  raising 
some  money  and  cannot  raise  it  any  other  way,  he  mortgages  either 
his  rice  field  or  a  child.    In  such  case,  his  property  reverts  to  him  when 
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he  repays  the  money.  Until  then  the  one  who  lends  the  money  uses 
the  child  as  a  servant ;  or  if  it  be  a  field  that  was  mortgaged,  plants 
the  rice  field  and  reaps  the  harvest.  The  debt  however  bears  no 
interest,  as  it  is  considered  that  the  use  of  the  field  or  the  services 
of  the  child  paj^  the  interest.  A  child  or  field  so  bonded  is  called 
implenda  or  najigdanan.  Both  these  words  mean  literally  "was 
carried."  Bonded  servants  receive  much  the  same  treatment  as 
slaves  did — perhaps  their  lot  is  a  little  better.  Often  they  are  treated 
as  members  of  the  familj^ 

A  lessee  of  a  rice  field  is  called  initop.  A  lessee  without  family 
who  stays  at  the  house  of  his  landlord  is  called  intakoti. 

Sometimes  an  unmarried  poor  person  will  go  to  the  house  of  a 
rich  man  and  voluntarily  ask  to  be  taken  as  a  house  servant,  and  to 
receive  his  food  in  return,  together  perhaps  with  a  clout  if  the  lady 
of  the  house  be  minded  to  weave  him  one.  No  heavy  work  is  expected 
of  such  a  servant.  Such  servants,  too,  are  treated  as  members  of 
the  family.     They  are  called  mikop. 

Orphaned  relatives,  napuig,  are  not  considered  as  servants  but 
as  members  of  the  family.  They  are  nevertheless  expected  to  do  their 
share  of  the  work. 

EMIGEATION 

The  movements  of  emigration  within  the  subprovince  are  consider- 
able. Almost  entirely  they  are  within  that  branch  of  the  tribe  known 
as  the  Silipanes.  To  explain  the  reason  for  this,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  original  immigration  of  the  Ifugao  into  their  present 
habitat. 

That  this  migration  took  place  a  long  time  ago  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. That  it  took  place  from  Cagayan  valley  is  almost  as  sure 
(for  reasons  too  lengthy  to  set  forth  here).  One  probability  in  con- 
nection with  immigration  among  all  savage  or  barbarous  peoples  is 
that  they  migrate  up  or  down  water  courses.  That  is  to  say,  they 
follow  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Now  there  were  two  streams  of 
immigration  into  Ifugao  apparently:  one  of  Silipanes  by  way  of  the 
Alimit  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Cagayan ;  another  of  the  pure  Ifugao 
branch  by  way  of  the  Ibilao  river,  also  a  tributary  of  the  Cagayan. 
The  valley  of  the  Ibilao  is  the  larger  and  more  fertile  of  the  two. 
The  Silipanes  have  almost  completely  reached  the  limit  of  their  avail- 
able cultivable  rice  land  area.  Consequently  they  are  migrating  in 
great  numbers.    Their  migration  is  into  two  areas :  the  foothills  in  the 
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eastern  part  of  the  subprovince,  and  the  valley  of  the  Lamut  river 
in  the  southern  third  of  the  subprovince. 

The  emigrants  usually  have  a  hard  time  of  it  the  first  two  or  three 
years.  I  have  never  seen  more  miserable  people  in  any  section  than 
some  of  the  Silipan  immigrants  in  the  foothills.  However  after  two 
or  three  years,  owing  to  their,  industry,  they  prosper  and  as  a  rule 
their  condition  becomes  better  than  it  was  previously.  Probably  about 
three  hundred  people  migrate  each  year. 


5.  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

The  Ifugao  docs  not  use  animals  for  any  purpose  except  sacrifice 
and  food.  The  former  is  the  primary  use  and  the  latter  the  secondary 
one.  The  same  animal  answers  both  purposes,  because  the  spirits 
use  the  invisible  spiritual  part  of  the  animal  only,  leaving  the  flesh 
for  human  beings.  An  Ifugao  never  kills  an  animal  except  as  a 
sacrifice.  This  certainly  applies  to  all  except  the  very  wealthiest  and, 
I  suspect,  even  to  them. 

The  only  animals  raised  by  the  Ifugao  are  chickens,  pigs,  goats 
and  cattle.  The  importance  of  the  last  two  is  inconsequential,  of 
the  first  two,  very  great.  The  Ifugao  knows  every  individual  chicken 
in  his  fiock.  Thus  Tadona  of  Kiangan,  one  of  the  great  hero  ancestors 
of  the  Ifugao,  and  even  of  the  Benguet  and  Lepanto  Igorots,  stood 
over  his  pigs  and  chickens  at  night  as  they  went  into  their  coops  or 
pens  and,  so  the  myth  runs,  checked  them  off  one  by  one  by  name  :  ' '  My 
pig  Lidum  (Black  One),  my  chicken  Puka  (White  Feathered),  my 
pig  Boyale  (White  Belly),  my  chicken  Goj^ang  (Black  Feathered), 
my  chicken  Spotty,  my  pig  Striped,"  and  so  on. 

Pigs  and  chickens  are  very  carefully  tended.  The  chickens  are 
collected  every  night  in  a  sort  of  basket  that  is  also  a  coop.  The  basket, 
with  the  chickens  in  it,  is  hung  under  the  eaves  of  the  house.  They 
are  thus  safe  from  rats,  civet  cats,  and  thieves. 

Many  sows  are  leased  out  in  the  Kiangan  district  on  the  following 
terms :  the  lessee  feeds  the  sow  and  takes  half  of  the  first  litter  of 
pigs  she  bears,  and  two  of  each  succeeding  litter. 
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6.  FORESTRY 

The  Ifugao  shows  greater  ingenuity  and  industry  in  his  lumbering 
activities  than  in  any  other  phase  of  his  life  save  only  his  rice  culture. 
His  only  tools  are  an  ax  not  nearly  so  large  as  a  lumberman 's  wedge, 
and  an  adze.  The  ax  is  made  of  a  bar  of  iron  an  inch  square  at  the 
end.  About  seven  inches  of  this  bar  is  cut  off.  One  end  is  beaten 
out  to  a  width  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches.  The  other  end  is 
tapered  out  until  about  half  an  inch  square  at  the  end.  The  ax  is 
fixed  into  the  handle,  not  the  handle  into  the  ax.  The  handle  has 
to  be  of  very  tough  wood  and  for  this  purpose  tabuyog  or  grapefruit 
(lukban)  wood  is  usually  selected,  although  galiigiwan  is  sometimes 
used.  The  Ifugao  understands  how  to  fell  a  tree  in  a  desired  direction, 
but  having  no  wedges  he  cannot  force  a  tree  against  its  "lean"  or 
weight.    He  can  fell  the  tree  at  right  angles  to  either. 

For  making  house  posts  and  timbers,  trees  whose  heart  wood  is 
a  little  larger  than  the  desired  beam  are  selected.  The  sapwood  is 
notched  through  at  intervals  varying  with  the  character  of  the  wood 
and  then  split  off.  In  a  tough  twisted-grain  narra,  these  notches 
have  to  be  six  or  eight  inches  apart  or  sometimes  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches.  In  straight-grained  woods  they  may  be  two  or  three  feet 
apart.  The  sapwood  split  off,  the  heart  wood  is  roughly  shaped  as 
desired  and  then  finished  with  the  adze.  The  adze  is  an  imported 
tool  but  its  shape  has  been  changed,  the  blade  being  bowed  downward 
so  as  to  cut  a  groove.  All  Ifugao  timbers  except  boards  are  left 
furrowed  longitudinally  and  present  a  pleasing  finish.  When  a  large 
tree  is  cut  on  a  steep  hillside  a  scaffold,  palapal,  is  constructed  of 
saplings  and  the  trunk  rolled  on  it.  The  scaffold  is  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  trunk  rolling  down  the  hillside  when  it  is  being 
worked,  and  to  facilitate  work  on  it.  I  have  seen  scaffolds  nearly 
twenty  feet  high  on  the  downhill  side  of  a  steep  hillside. 

If  it  be  desired  to  make  boards  or  joists  the  trunk  is  split.  It  is 
far  from  being  an  easy  task  to  split  a  tough,  gjiarled  narra  trunk. 
It  is  accomplished  by  chopping  out  a  longitudinal  V-shaped  furrow 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  log.  These  furrows  are  deepened  until  they 
almost  meet.  It  is  then  possible  by  the  use  of  wooden  wedges  to  split 
the  log  the  rest  of  the  way.  By  this  means  the  toughest  trunk  may 
be  split,  trunks  that  an  American  woodsman  would  pronounce  not 
possible  to  split.     The  halves  are  then  hewed  down  into  boards  with 
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the  adze.  By  this  process  from  two  thirds  to  nine  tenths  of  the  timber 
is  wasted.  However,  a  number  of  Ifugao  have  been  tauglit  to  use 
ripsaws  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  wasteful  process  will  soon  be 
superseded. 

The  Ifugao  does  not  export  any  lumber.  All  that  he  brings  from 
the  forest  is  for  domestic  use.  Some  Ifugao  pursue  lumbering  as  an 
avocation  during  the  idle  periods  of  the  year.  Every  piece  of  timber 
in  an  Ifugao  house — and  every  Ifugao  house  is  built  with  precisely 
the  same  frame  timbers — has  its  conventional  price. 

Minor  forest  products,  rattan  and  beeswax,  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing.   None  is  exported. 


7.  LABOR,  CAPITAL,  AND  MANUFACTURE 

DIVISION  OF  LABOR 

Division  of  labor  is  not  carried  further  than  a  mere  beginning. 
Some  men  are  highly  skilled  blacksmiths.  Nearly  all  know  some- 
thing about  blacksmithing.  Some  are  highly  skilled  wood  carvers, 
but  nearlj^  all  are  wood  carvers  for  all  that.  Almost  the  only  division 
of  labor  is  between  men  and  women.  The  following  table  shows  the 
work  that  is  done  by  each  sex,  and  the  work  that  may  be  done  by 
both  sexes. 

TABLE  6 
Division  of  Laboe  Between  Sexes 


Men 
Spading  fields   (except  in 

Kiangan  area) 
Getting  wood 
All  work  in  wood 
Pot  burning 
Blacksmithing 
Eice  field  construction 
Basket  making 


Women 
Basket  making 
Planting  riee 
Care  of  growing  rice 
Weaving 
Pot  moulding 
Camote  culture  (in  Kian- 
gan) 


Either 

Spading  fields  (in  Kian- 
gan area  only) 

Cooking 

Harvesting 

Care  of  baby 

Carrying  riee  to  granary 

Camote  culture  (except  in 
Kiangan) 


MANUFACTUEE 

The  only  places  where  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  sale  occurs 
are  in  those  districts  mentioned  above  as  being  so  congested  as  to 
be  unable  to  support  the  population  by  agriculture,  as  explained  by 
the  Malthusian  theory.  They  are :  the  Silipan  districts  near  a  market 
(Benaue)  ;  Benaue   district  and  others  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
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Alimit  valley,  of  mixed  pure  If ugao  and  Silipan  origin ;  Sapao  valley, 
a  congested  pure  If  ugao  region.  In  Kiangan  district,  where  rice  land 
is  ample  to  support  the  inhabitants,  there  is  very  little  manufacturing. 

All  manufacturing  is  a  purely  household  industry.  Its  motive 
may  be  revealed  in  the  following. 

The  ivife  (on  coming  home  with  a  camote  basket  only  half  full)  : 
"Abu  di  gatok  tako,  katog!"  (There  are  very  few  camotes  left,  alas!) 

Little  girl,  the  father's  favorite:  "  Adiak  pinhud  mangan  hi  gatok. 
Nabayag  ya  maid  kinuk  hi  hinimar"  (I  don't  want  to  eat  camotes. 
It's  a  long  time  now  that  I  haven't  eaten  rice). 

The  wonvam  (to  the  man)  :  "  Takon  di  udi-am  hi  gayyang,  ta  igatang 
mo  hi  Americano  ad  Banauol"  (Suppose  you  make  a  spear  and  sell 
it  to  some  American  at  Benaue). 

Little  girl:  "  Om,  Ama,  nabhog  ak  hi  gatok"  (Yes,  father,  I'm  tired 
of  camotes). 

"Utbo  dumduma,"  says  the  woman,  "maid  di  gatok  tako!"  (And 
likewise,  furthermore,  also,  our  camotes  are  all  gone!). 

Thus  pressed,  the  man  of  the  house  busies  himself  a  day  or  two 
with  his  own  or  a  borrowed  blacksmith  outfit,  makes  a  spear  and,  in 
another  day  or  two,  fits  it  into  a  handle.  This  done,  he  shoulders  his 
spear,  sets  out  for  Benaue,  and  offers  his  ware  for  sale. 

The  above  illustration  throws  the  motive  of  what  little  manufac- 
turing the  Ifugao  does  too  prominently  into  the  foreground,  and  tends 
to  give  the  idea  that  the  Ifugao  is  considerably  lazier  than  he  is.  The 
purpose  of  the  writer,  however,  is  to  show  the  motive  that  lies  back 
of  manufacturing.  Nobody  in  Ifugao  expects  to  get  rich  and  nobody 
does  get  rich,  through  manufacturing.  There  are  men,  however,  who, 
to  a  great  extent,  support  their  families  by  manufacturing.  Nearly 
all  the  articles  manufactured  are  curios,  cloths,  spears,  baskets,  long 
knives,  clay  pots.  All  are  marketed  by  the  manufacturer  himself. 
Usually  he  has  to  seek  a  market.  The  notable  exception  is  the  clay 
pots.    Whoever  wants  a  pot  goes  to  Mongayan  for  it. 

As  already  stated,  the  caiLse  of  the  location  of  manufacturing  in 
special  districts  is  the  overcrowding  of  those  districts,  and  lack  of 
other  means  of  subsistence.  The  only  important  example  of  the 
location  of  manufacturing  to  utilize  special  resources  is  in  Mongaj^an. 
In  that  region  is  found  potter's  clay  and  pot-making  has  grown  up  as 
an  industry  of  great  importance.  Another  utilization  of  a  material 
resource  is  found  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  from  a  salt  spring  in 
the  Asin  valley. 
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CAPITAL  AND  INTEEEST 

Practically  no  capital  is  invested  in  manufacturing.  Nearly  all 
is  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  livestock. 

In  proportion  to  the  Ifugao 's  wealth  he  does  more  borrowing  than 
any  other  people  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  Most  of  his  borrow- 
ing has  no  connection  with  any  economic  principle.  Instead,  most 
of  it  finds  its  motive  in  his  religion.  Does  a  man  get  sick;  is  there  a 
death  in  the  family;  does  a  child  get  married?  All  these  events  and 
many  others  are  attended  by  a  scurrying  about  to  borrow  death 
blankets,  pigs,  chickens,  rice,  monej'',  and  so  on.  Then,  too,  a  great 
deal  of  borrowing  of  rice,  as  mentioned  before,  takes  place  in  the 
months  immediately  before  rice  harvest,  when  middle  class  families 
run  out  of  rice. 

On  some  of  these  debts  no  interest  is  charged.  On  many  of  them 
high  interest  is  charged.  Rice  loaned  at  any  time  of  the  year  calls 
for  double  the  amount  at  the  next  harvest.  A  pig  loaned  calls  for 
two  pigs  of  the  same  size  or  one  twice  as  large,  the  next  year.  Money 
loaned  bears  about  a  hundred  per  cent  interest  a  year.  If  not  paid 
the  first  year  the  debt  is  four  times  as  great  as  the  principal  at  the 
end  of  the  second  or  third  year.  It  does  not  take  long  for  a  chicken 
borrowed  to  become  a  carabao  owed. 

Four  years  ago  my  cook's  father  died.  He  borrowed  three  pesos. 
He  now  owes  twenty-four  pesos.  The  man  to  whom  he  owes  it  says 
the  debt  may  run  another  year  when,  if  not  otherwise  paid,  a  rice  field 
must  pay  it. 

A  kadangyang  has  just  demanded  from  a  rather  poor  family  a 
carabao  in  return  for  two  hundred  bundles  of  rice  (worth  in  harvest 
time  ?  5;  in  the  half-year  preceding  harvest,  ^  10)  borrowed  five  or 
six  years  previously.  I  asked  the  woman  of  the  house  what  she  was 
going  to  do  about  it.  "I'm  going,"  she  said,  "to  Bagingi  tomorrow 
to  collect  a  debt  that  a  man  owes  me  there."  "How  much  does  he 
owe  you.?"  "Forty  pesos,"  was  the  reply.  "And  how  much  did 
you  lend  him  in  the  first  place?"    "Five  pesos." 

But  these  debts  are  not  paid  cheerfully  nor  collected  without  great 
trouble.  Many  are  not  collected  at  all.  These  high  rates  of  interest 
are  partly  insurance,  for  much  that  is  loaned  is  lost.  Ifugao  society 
has  consequently  developed  collectors  called  monbaga,  that  is  to  say, 
one  who  speaks,  who  requests,  who  advocates.  For  their  greater  in- 
fluence, these  men  are  usually  kadangyang.     The  monbaga  appeals 
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to  the  debtor's  pride,  to  his  fear.  He  cajoles.  He  worries  him.  He 
threatens.  He  exhausts  his  suavity  and  tact  and  every  other  resource. 
He  keeps  at  him  continually.  His  fee,  called  lagbu,^  is  large.  If  the 
debt  collected  be  three  pigs,  he  may  take  one.  Sometimes  his  col- 
lector's commission  is  one  half. 

In  the  collection  of  debts,  since  these  are  not  paid  willingly,  the 
Ifugao  has  recourse  to  his  religion.  In  collecting  a  debt  of  two  pigs, 
he  is  likely  to  sacrifice  two  or  three  chickens.  By  analogy  with  his 
human  advocates,  the  Ifugao  has  a  class  of  deities,^"  numbering  thirty- 
five  or  forty  who,  when  invoked  by  the  proper  feast,  torment  the 
debtor  with  reproaches  of  conscience  or  pride  until  his  nights  are 
sleepless,  until  he  imagines  his  fellow-men  look  upon  him  with  scorn 
as  one  who  borrows  but  does  not  pay.  Finally,  to  gain  his  peace,  he 
does  paJ^ 

8.  COMMERCE 

Aside  from  transfer  of  livestock  and  real  estate  there  is  little 
domestic  commerce  in  Ifugao.  Between  different  sections  there  is 
almost  none.  Long  knives,  spears,  pots,  and  salt  are  articles  of  trade 
between  districts.  Also,  Sapao  people  (in  western  Ifugao)  are  middle- 
men in  the  purchase  of  the  highly  prized  Chinese  jars  and  gansas 
(gongs).  This  paucity  of  commerce  arises,  of  course,  from  the  paucity 
of  manufactures  and  exports. 

The  principal  foreign  imports  are,  in  order  of  importance :  pigs, 
carabaos,  chickens,  cotton  yarn,  brass  wire,  cloth  for  blankets,  beads, 
crude  steel,  Chinese  jars,  gongs,  tools,  cutlery,  notions. 

The  only  export  is  coffee. 

The  merchants  are  nearly  all  Cristianos  from  Nueva  Vizeaya. 
There  are  two  or  three  Ifugao  merchants.  Needless  to  say,  these 
merchants  reap  rich  profits  over  and  above  transportation  costs. 
Formerly  their  profits  were  even  greater. 

The  government  exchange  has  lowered  prices  considerably  but 
has  not  succeeded  in  driving  away  competitors. 

Transportation  of  freight  is  always  by  two  methods :  pack  animals 
(horses  or  carabaos)  and  cargadores.  All  articles  of  commerce  except 
Chinese  jars  and  gansas  come  in  by  way  of  Nueva  Vizeaya,  which 
is  the  most  direct  route  to  Manila.     The  average  load  carried  by  a 
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horse  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  pomids ;  by  cargador,  fifty  pounds.  From 
Tayug-  to  Bayombong  the  charge  for  pack  horse  is  ?=  10.  From 
Bayombong  to  Kiangan  the  charge  is  ^  4.  Between  the  latter  two 
points,  the  charge  for  cargador  is  ?=  1.50,  or  F  4.50  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  freight.  Transportation  is,  then,  slightly  dearer 
by  cargador,  but  not  much  so.  Counting  official  and  semi-official 
freight  brought  into  the  country,  most  of  the  transportation  is  by 
cargadores.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  more 
expeditious. 

Transportation  not  only  increases  the  cost  of  imports  by  increas- 
ing their  expense,  delivered,  but  also  indirectly,  owing  to  the  amount 
of  capital  needed,  difficulties  of  the  journey,  and  high  rates  of  interest 
on  the  money  from  the  time  the  merchant  leaves  Nueva  Vizcaya  until 
he  returns  from  Manila. 

METHODS  OF  EXCHANGE:   BAHTER 

In  the  ancient  culture  of  the  Ifugao,  barter  had  a  large  place 
and  it  still  has,  but  not  so  large  as  formerly.  Examples  are :  a  breech- 
clout  is  frequently  given  ten  men  for  ten  days'  labor;  three  or  four 
death  blankets  are  traded  for  a  jar ;  a  brass  gong  might  be  traded  for 
a  jar.  As  a  rule,  the  disadvantages  that  apply  to  barter  anywhere 
applied  in  the  Ifugao  culture,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  they 
would  apply  in  a  higher  civilization.  Thus  when  ten  men  won,  by  a 
day's  labor  each,  a  clout,  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  arranging 
equitably  the  ownership  of  it.  The  clout  could  not  be  divided  for  that 
would  destroy  its  value.  The  difficulty  was  usually  and  is  yet  usually 
solved  by  one  man 's  paying  to  each  of  the  others  four  or  two  bundles 
of  rice,  according  to  the  season,  and  taking  the  clout  himself.  Without 
money,  a  factory  making  clouts  would  obviously  have  a  hard  time 
doing  business  in  Ifugao.  In  the  second  instance  mentioned,  the 
Ifugao  who  has  three  or  four  death  blankets  in  his  possession  and  who 
wants  to  trade  them  for  a  jar,  probably  has  a  pretty  hard  time  finding 
another  man  who  has  a  jar  and  who  wants  to  barter  it  for  three  or  four 
death  blankets.  In  such  a  dilemma  he  probably  sells  his  death  blankets 
for  a  quantity  of  rice  or  a  pig. 
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RICE  AS  MONEY 

Rice  was  and  still  is,  to  an  extent,  money  to  the  Ifugao.  While 
somewhat  cumbersome,  it  still  has  more  of  the  qualities  of  a  perfect 
medium  of  exchange  than  one,  at  the  first  glance,  would  be  ready 
to  admit.  Rice  keeps  indefinitely  in  an  Ifugao  granary  without  dam- 
age or  injury.  It  has  a  regular  yearly  fluctuation  in  value,  but  this  can 
be  depended  on  as  an  invariable  and  a  regular  occurrence.  Its  value 
at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  is  always  the  same.  There  is  a  fluctua- 
tion within  the  year,  but  no  fluctuation  from  year  to  year.  While 
somewhat  bulky,  still,  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  Ifugao 's  pur- 
poses, it  was  not  excessively  so.  That  rice  was  a  medium  of  exchange 
and  not  merely  used  for  barter  is  shown  by  the  Ifugao 's  hesitancy  to 
change  the  price  of  it.  For  although  lowland  rice  may  be  worth  forty 
centavos  a  ganta,  rice  in  Kiangan  still  remains  at  half  that  except 
during  the  growing  season,  when  it  doubles  in  price. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  rice  values. 


TABLE  7 

Rice  at  Kiangan  and  Vicinity 

Unit 

Number  of 
bundles 

Value  during 

harvest  and 
Unit                             spading 

Value  in 

season  of 

growing  rice 

1  botek 

1  bundle 

?   .021/2 

P    .05 

5  botek 

5  bundles 

1  hongal                      .12y2 

.25 

4  bengal 

20  bundles 

1  dalan                         .50 

1.00 

5  dalan 

100  bundles 

1  bongale                  2.50 

5.00 

10  dalan 

200  bundles 

1  upu                         5.00 

10.00 

4  upu 

800  bundles 

1  lotak                     20.00 

40.00 

2  lotak 

1600  bundles 

1  gukud                   40.00 

80.00 

10  upu 

2000  bundles 

^jnabukeue             ^^^^ 

100.00 

TABLE  8 
Value  of  Pigs  at  Benaue 

Name                                                      Size  Present  money  value 

Pugal                                    Suckling:  very  small  ?  2.50 

Jin  bongalayan                  Worth  1  bongale  of  rice:  suckling  5.00 

Bogha                                    Has  borne  1  litter  of  pigs  10.00 

Pikat                                      Medium  size  15.00 

Maduan  upuan                   Worth  2  upu  of  rice :  large  20.00 
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TABLE  9 

Value  of  Pigs  at  Kiangan 

Name                                                         Size  Present  money  value 

Makauayyan  Size  of  a  bamboo :  small  suckling        ?  2.50 

Kinlum  Small;  suckling  5.00 

Bogha  Bearing  first  litter  10.00 

Pikat  Medium  size  15.00 

Nungakop  Bearing  third  litter  20.00 

Nangodi  Very  large  30.00 

The  carabao  is  supposed  to  be  worth  five  or  six  pikat  or  about 
P  75  to  ^  90.  The  value  of  a  rice  field  is  indicated  thus :  "  5  pikat  and 
1  kinlum"  (about  ?  80),  "3  carabaos  and  4  pikat"  (about  ^  300). 


Name 
Mahin 

Maduan  hongol 
Mahin  dalan 


TABLE  10 
Value  of  Chickens 
Rice  value 


Rice  growing  season 

1  hongol 

2  hongol 
1  dalan 


Harvest 
2  hongol 
4  hongol 
2  dalan 


Present  money 
value 

25c 

50 
100 


The  rise  in  the  price  of  rice  from  2i^c  a  bundle  to  5c  in  Kiangan, 
and  in  Benaue  from  2c  to  7c,  is  sudden.  There  are  no  intermediate 
values.  As  a  consequence,  nearly  all  the  rice  that  changes  hands  in 
the  harvest  and  spading  season  does  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
For  if  a  man  has  held  his  rice  until  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  it  is 
to  his  interest  to  hold  it  over  into  the  rice-growing  period,  when  he 
can  get  twice  as  much  for  it. 

Although  the  value  of  the  rice  constantly  increases,  the  price 
increases  abruptly.  And  in  proportion  as  the  value  of  the  rice 
increases  above  the  price,  commerce  in  rice  decreases.  This  dull  rice 
market  (which  is  the  same  as  "tight"  money  in  an  American  or  Euro- 
pean nation)  practically  stops  business  transactions.  In  the  Ifugao 's 
culture  this  is  not  a  bad  thing;  for  no  one  has  any  time  for  business 
transactions  during  the  spading  season  anyway.  Every  man  and 
woman  except  the  very  wealthiest  must  be  in  the  rice  fields.  After 
the  rice  is  planted,  there  is  another  period  of  commercial  activity,  or 
trips  to  other  provinces,  and  so  forth.  There  is  again  a  lull  for  the 
reason  that  the  rice  supply  is  consumed  toward  the  last  of  the  rice- 
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growing  season.  However,  most  of  the  buying  and  selling  of  the  year 
is  done  in  the  three  months  following  the  rice  harvest.  Most  of  the 
rice  which  changes  hands  during  the  growing  season  is  loaned  the 
poor,  whose  supply  has  been  exhausted,  on  condition  that  double  the 
quantity'-  loaned  will  be  paid  back  after  harvest. 

OTHER  MEDIA  OF  EXCHANGE 

Supplementary  media  of  exchange  are  pigs  and  carabaos.  These 
animals  are  used  in  the  purchase  of  real  estate.  All  real  estate  valixes 
are  measured  by  these  media.  Even  in  this  day,  money  is  not  much 
used  in  real  estate  purchases. 

Minor  supplementary  media  of  exchange  are  the  gold  neck- 
ornament  (used  among  other  wild  tribes  in  northern  Luzon  as  an 
earring),  the  amber  colored  glass  beads,  the  brass  gong,  the  rice  wine 
jar,  the  death  blanket.  The  first  three — a  fair  sized  gold  ornament, 
a  fair  sized  string  of  beads,  and  an  ordinary  brass  gong — are  of  a 
value  equal  to  a  carabao.  The  jar  ranges  in  value  from  one  pikat 
to  four  carabaos,  or  even  more. 

The  gold  neck  ornament  and  the  amber  colored  beads  have  been 
and  are  the  commonest  medium  for  the  payment  of  fines  for  mis- 
conduct, especially  crimes  against  the  person,  as  slander,  gross  insult, 
and  adultery.  The  death  blanket  is  a  frequent  medium  of  exchange. 
Its  value  is  eiglit  pesos.  These  articles  are  sometimes  used  in  such 
a  way  that  they  are,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  money,  but  more 
often  they  are  simply  bartered. 

The  Ifugao's  monetary  S3^stem  was  based  on  rice.  Rice  was  his 
one  universal  medium  of  exchange.  It  suited  the  purposes  of  his 
eriide  civilization  most  admirably  and  he  could  even  today  get  along 
with  it  almost  as  well  as  with  money  so  far  as  his  domestic  trade  is 
concerned.  But  with  increasing  prosperity  his  foreign  trade  grows, 
and  he  has  to  fall  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  use  of  gold 
and  silver. 

Naturally  there  is  no  dickering  as  to  the  values  of  those  things  that 
have  served  the  Ifugao  as  money  pr  at  least  not  in  the  former  standard 
of  value :  rice.  In  the  ease  of  pigs  and  chickens,  there  was  formerly 
a  good  deal  of  argument  as  to  which  order  the  pig  belonged,  as  to 
whether,  for  example,  it  was  a  kinlum  or  a  pikat,  the  owner  holding 
that  it  was  a  pikat,  the  prospective  buyer  holding  that  it  was  of 
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the  smaller  order  of  sizes.  Like  good  swappers,  they  usually  split  the 
difference  in  cases  of  doubt.  Even  nowadays  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
dickering  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  pigs.  In  the  case  of  chickens 
there  is  ni)t  so  much. 


ADDENDUM 

Estimated  plane  area  of  Ifugao  subprovince 
Estimated  actual  area 
Estimated  cultivated  area   (1212  X  .04) 
Estimated  area  of  rice  fields  (11,520  acres) 
Estimated  area  of  camote  fields  (17,280  acres) 
Estimated  area  in  other  crops  (2240  acres) 


750.00  square  miles 

1212.00  square  miles 

48.50  square  miles 

18.00  square  miles 

27.00  square  miles 

3.50  square  miles 


Transmitted  Deceviber  1,  1919. 


PLATE  38 

RICE  FIELDS,  DUKLIGAN  DISTRICT 


An  Ifugao  will  put  a  rice  field  wlierever  there  is  a  water  supply — whether  it 
be  necessary  to  append  it  to  a  steep  cliff  or  to  control  a  river. 


i 


i 
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PLATE  39 
men's  work 
The  fields  are  turned  with  a  wooden  spade.     The  work  is  heavy  and  exhausting. 
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PLATE  40 

WOMEN    TRANSPLANTING    KICE    FROM    SEED    BED    TO    FIELD 

The  Ifugao  division  of  labor  is  on  tlie  rather  natural  basis  of  giving  to  men 
the  hardest  work  and  to  women  the  most  work. 


i 
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PLATE  41 

THE   TERMINATION   OF   THE    CEREMONIES   OF  THE   HARVEST   FEAST 

Tlie  pig  is  enwreathed  with  rice  heads,  liagaga  grass,  and  the  stick  with  which 
the  pig  was  killed  in  ceremouial  fashion.  The  "dean"  of  the  priests  sends  the 
pig's  soul  to  the  four  deity-inhabited  regions,  there  to  advocate  for  the  mortals 
the  miraculous  increase  of  the  rice.  Its  soul  is  then  ordered  to  return  to  be 
reincarnated  for  the  "children." 
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PLATE  42 

AN  IFUGAO   SUGAR  CANE  PRESS 


The  press  consists  essentially  of  a  pole  which  is  made  to  flo'p  up  and  down 
a  distance  of  about  six  inches,  striking  on  a  short  longitudinal  beam  as  on  an 
anvil.  The  pole  is  operated  by  a  cord  with  the  foot.  The  cane  is  held  on  the 
short  longitudinal  beam.     The  juice  crushed  out  is  caught  in  a  jar. 
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PLATE  43 

FRAMEWORK   OF    IFUGAO   HOUSE 


The  Ifugao  house  is  of  excellent  construction.     The  timbers  are  so  mortised 
that  their  very  weight  tends  to  hold  the  house  together.     No  nails  are  used. 
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PLATE  44 

A  DAILY  TASK 

The  rice  needed  for  each  tiventy-four  hours  is  threshed  daily,  usually  in  the 
evening.  The  adherent  inner  husk  is  pounded  off  in  a  mortar,  and  then  winnowed 
in  flat  shallow  baskets.  The  child,  worn  out  by  the  day  just  ending,  is  sleeping 
while  swung  on  its  mother's  back. 


I 
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PLATE  45 

AN    IFUGAO    GIRL 

She  is  wearing  the  family  jewelry. 
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Ahasang,  328-329,  370. 

Abitung,  213. 

Acknowledgments,  6,  7. 

Adia,  273,  282. 

Adi  ma-ibuy,  39. 

Adultery,  72-73;  fines  for,  61,  73-74; 
table  of  fines,  62;  punishable  by 
death,  73;  proofs  of,  74;  sex  in 
relation  to  punishment,  74-75. 

Agriculture,  9,  222-225;  table  of  food 
obtained  by,  398;  maize,  405; 
supplementary  vegetable  foods, 
406;  gardening,  406;  crops,  409- 
410;  advance  in,  see  Rice  cul- 
ture; organization  of,  411-421. 
See  also  Coffee  culture;  Horticul- 
ture; Labor;  Land  tenure;  Lux- 
uries; Eice;  Sweet  potatoes. 

Alao,  97. 

Amdag,  273,  275,  277,  279,  282,  308- 
309,  348. 

Amlag,  360,  361. 

Ampasit,  273,  283,  306-307,  348,  367- 
368. 

Amud,  348. 

Amusements,  229-230;  musical  in- 
struments used  in,  232. 

Anap,  350,  378. 

Angba,  290,  311,  312,  361,  363. 

Angul  (banig),  273. 

Animal  industry,  421. 

Animals,  killing  of,  accidental,  82; 
malicious,  83;  fine  for,  83. 

Apayao,  8,  211. 

Arson,  punishment  of,  87,  100. 

Ayak,  70,  71. 

Baag,  90. 

Baal,  34. 

Baat,  245. 

Badio,  230-231,  243,  303,  35L 

Bagto,  267. 

Bakak,  335. 

Bakal  ni  bakas,  267-269. 

Bakid,  61,  86. 

Baknang,  213,  244-245. 

Bakno,  285,  311. 

Balal,  40,  44^5,  57. 

Baliwalc,  351. 

Bangauwan,  403. 

Bango,  22, 

Banig  (angul),  273. 

Bantagian,  297. 

Barter,  427. 

Barton,  R.  R,  1,  385. 

Basil,  317-318. 

Ba»it,  357. 

Basketry,  226. 


Bastards.  -See  Children,  illegitimate; 
Illegitimacy. 

Batbat,  300-303,  358-359. 

Bayjok,  299. 

Bayog,  355. 

Bilig,  349,  377-378. 

Bilong,  364. 

Binawit,  25-26. 

Bindayan,  281,  287,  289-294. 

Bindian,  214,  351,  354-355. 

Binokbok,  27. 

Blacksmithing,  225-226. 

Bontoc,  210. 

Borrowing  and  lending,  10;  interest 
charges,  56,  425;  forms  of  pay- 
ment, 56-57.   See  also  Go-between. 

Boundaries.     See  Landmarks. 

Buang,  313-314,  362. 

Bubun,  21,  24. 

Budut,  46. 

Bugak,  376-377. 

Bugid,  376. 

Bukad,  111. 

Bultong,  97. 

Bunong,  281,  286. 

Buyon,  269,  285,  318. 

Camotes.     See  Sweet  potatoes. 

Canaos,  229,  232,  263,  288,  294. 

Capital,  nature  of,  425. 

Capital    punishment,    crimes   justi 
ing,    76-77;     administration 
100. 

Ceremonies,  Ifugao,  Kankanay,  Naba 
loi.  See  Ifugao,  Kankanay,  Naba- 
loi  ceremonies. 

Chawak,  299. 

Children  adopted,  34;  price  of,  35; 
illegitimate,  36;  father's  obliga- 
tions to,  36;  property  and  in- 
heritance rights  of,  37,  52-53; 
rights  of  first-bom,  40;  mother's 
relation  to,  53;  allotment  of  in 
case  of  divorce,  347;  bonding  of, 
419-420.  See  also  Debt,  Illegiti- 
macy, Inheritance,  Parents  and 
children. 

Circumcision,  214. 

Cloth  weaving,  226. 

Coffee  culture,  408-409;  pests  affect- 
ing, 410.     See  also  Trade. 

Coffee  trees,  sale  of,  among  the 
Ifugao,  409;  mortgage  of,  409. 

Commerce.     See  Trade. 

Concubinage  among  the  Kalinga,  121- 
122;  relation  of  to  family  unity, 
121. 

Confiscation,  illegal,  86-87. 
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Contract  marriage,  19-21;  the  con- 
tract, 24-25. 

Cosmology,  Nabaloi,  234. 

Crime,  Kankanay,  346;  compared 
with  Nabaloi",  346. 

Crimes,  list  of,  70;  sorcery,  70-71; 
homicide,  degrees  of,  78-79,  257- 
261;  fines  for,  81-82;  theft,  85- 
86;  rape,  88-89,  261;  minor,  89- 
91;  false  accus;ition,  89-90; 
slander,  90,  263;  threats  of  vio- 
lence, 90;  insult,  90^-91;  abortion 
and  suicide,  261;  assault,  263; 
gambling,  265;  forcible  entry  of 
dwellings,  265. 

Criminal  responsibility,  63;  relation 
of  drunkenness  and  insanity  to, 
65;  relation  of  intent  to,  65—66; 
other  factors  affecting,  66-69. 
See  also  Cripples  ;  Kinship  ;  Rank. 

Cripples  and  unfortunates,  despera- 
tion of,  68-69. 

Crops,  location  of,  409;  compared 
with  Igorot,  409;  diversity  of, 
410.  See  also  Coffee;  Rice;  Sweet 
potatoes. 

Culture.  See  The  Malay  ;  The  Ifugaos; 
The  Igorot;  The  Nabaloi. 

Curses,  71. 

Bagas,  349,  378-379. 

Dancing,  as  form  of  worship,  287, 
289;  in  connection  with  public 
ceremonies,  351;  tribal,  compared, 
351. 

Batok,  27;  tables  of,  28. 

Datvak,  357. 

Daijan,  368. 

Death  penalty,  among  the  Ifugao,  61; 
exacted  for:  sorcery,  71 ;  adultery, 
73;  non-payment  of  debt,  100. 
See  also  Capital  punishment; 
Murder. 

Debts,  25.5-257;  of  the  aged  and 
deceased,  55;  incurred  by  chil- 
dren, 55;  gambling,  56;  attitude 
toward,  56,  95,  425;  collection 
tabooed  in  case  of  sickness,  91; 
non-payment,  death  penalty  for, 
100;  collection  of,  42.5^26.  See 
also  Go-betweens;  Wrestling. 
Methods  of  payment:  by  slavery, 
36,  419-420;  by  captives,  36;  by 
seizure  of  field,  102;  by  mort- 
gage of  field,  419-420;  by  bond- 
ing of  children,  419;  by  hospital- 
ity, 419-420. 

Densmore,  cited  on  Igorot  and  Negrito 
songs,  205. 

Diau  cJmntog,  318,  319-320. 

Biau  Jcasib,  318,  320-321. 

Bipay,  229. 


Diseases  and  cure,  among  the  Nabaloi, 
ritual  for,  232-234,  289,  300,  305, 
306,  307,  308,  311,  313-324,  326, 
335,  355,  358,  362-369,  371,  374, 
377,  379,  380. 

Divination,  285,  350. 

Divorce,  18,  24,  26,  30-33,  346;  causes, 
247.    See  also  Property. 

Bosad,  31.5-316. 

Duel,  97;  crimes  punishable  by,  97. 

Bujilng,  231. 

Emigration,  420-421.  See  also  Labor, 
mobility  of. 

Exchange  among  the  Ifugao:  barter, 
427;  use  of  rice,  428^30;  values 
of  pigs  and  chickens  as,  tables 
of,  428-429;  other  media  of,  430- 
431. 

Executions.    See  Capital  punishment. 

Family,  The,  group  action  of,  14-15; 
unity  of,  15,  40,  63,  67,  77,  92- 
94,  109;  subordination  of  indi- 
vidual in,  40;  reckoning  of  rela- 
tionship, 110.  See  also  Concubin- 
age; Feuds;  Kinship. 
Law  concerning,  17-38;  procedure, 
92-94.  .See  also  Children,  illegiti- 
mate; Property. 

Feasts,  general  welfare,  33,  58,  74; 
givers  of,  special  liability  for 
crimes  committed,  79-81.  See 
also  Ifugao  ceremonies. 

Feuds,  77,  413-414;  cause  of,  100. 

Fines,  14,  61;  size  determined  by 
rank,  67-68;  a  means  of  punish- 
ment for  crime,  79,  81-82,  85,  86, 
88,  89,  100;  seizure  of  field  in 
payment,  103.  See  also  Adult- 
ery; Ifugao  ceremonies;  Taboos; 
Tokom. 

Fishing,  228. 

Food:  primitive  food  getting,  291; 
summary  of,  397;  snaring  and 
trapping,  394 ;  insect  foods,  395 ; 
fishing,  396;  wild  vegetable  foods, 
397;  daily  living,  416-417.  See 
also  Agriculture;  Coffee  culture; 
Hunting;  Rice;  Sweet  potato. 

Forest  lands,  40,  389-390,  410;  tenure 
of,  42;  clearing  of,  389,  410.  See 
also  Forestry. 

Forestry,  422-423. 

Gahi,  223,  271. 

Galon,  372. 

Gangau,  322. 

Gatang,  46. 

Gaysing,  372. 

Geographic  isolation,  influence  of  on 
culture,  9. 

Gibu,  27-29,  107. 

luktap,  29;  tables  of,  62. 
'n  di  nate.     See  Batok. 

Goba.    See  Arson. 
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Go-betweens,  57-58,  60,  100;  responsi- 
bility of,  57-58;  in  sale  of  prop- 
erty, 49;  in  legal  procedure,  94- 
95;  bearers  of  testimony,  95—96; 
as  umpires,  99;  in  tiTices,  107. 

Grazing  lands,  390. 

Haffabi,  79,  418. 

Hailyu,  89. 

Hakba,  22-24,  26,  27. 

Halat,  58. 

Halupe,  114-117,  426. 

Haynuh  di  pu-u,  61. 

Head-huntng,  84,  214,  419. 

Head-taking,  78. 

Heirlooms,  definition  of,  40;  inherit- 
ance of,  51;  theft  of,  85. 

Hibul,  78-79.    See  also  Labod. 

Eida,  416. 

Eidit,  108,  119. 

Eimbut,  419. 

Eingot,  21. 

Homesteading,  43.  See  also  Land 
tenure. 

Eogop  pajnnent,  59. 

Eokwit,  73,  74. 

Homicide,  78-79,  257-261;  fine  for, 
81-82. 

Eonga,  33,  74.  See  also  Feasts,  gen- 
eral welfare. 

Horticulture,  406-407. 

Eulul  di  hingot,  21. 

Eudhud,  32;' tables  of,  32. 

Hunting,  228-229,  391-394. 

Iba'n  dinungolat,  67. 

Ihuy,  39,  46,  49. 

Ifugao,  8-11,  210;  habitat,  8,  10,  in- 
fluences on  culture,  9;  dress,  9; 
diplomacy,  9-10;  tribal  divisions 
and  culture,  10;  culture,  10-11; 
original  migration,  420.  See  also 
Agriculture;  Ifugao  law;  Re- 
ligion, etc. 

Ifugao  ceremonies:  marriage,  21-22; 
divorce,  33 ;  propertj^  transfer, 
41;  ibvAj  (in  buying  a  field),  46— 
49;  attending  a  welfare  feast, 
80;  in  connection  with  wrestling, 
98;  peace-making,  108,  117:  using 
a  myth.  111;  halupe  feast  (to 
harass  a  person's  mind),  114- 
117,  426;  to  collect  fine,  117, 
119;  boy's  first  haircutting,  411. 
See  also  Harvests;  Pests;  Riee 
culture. 

Ifugao  economics,  385—446. 

Ifugao  house,  plate  showing,  opp.  422. 
See  also  Forestry. 

Ifugao  land,  386-390;  situation,  386- 
388;  climate,  388-389;  soil,  389; 
grazing  land,  390;  mineral  de- 
posits, 390;  area,  431.  See  also 
Forest  lands. 


Ifugao  language,  10;  glossary  of 
words,  122-127.  See  also  Rela- 
tionship. 

Ifugao  law,  1-186;  sources,  status  of 
development,  11;  relation  to,  of 
taboo,  11;  connection  of  religion 
and,  14 ;  general  principles  of 
legal  system,  14;  character  of, 
15;  stage  of  development,  16. 
Customaiy,  scope,  14;  family,  17- 
38;  property,  39-59;  irrigation, 
43,  59-60;  inheritance,  50-55. 
Penal,  61-109. 

Execution  of:   retaliation,  99-100 
seizure     of     chattels,     100-102 
seizure    of    rice    fields,    102-103 
enforced    hospitality,    103;    kid- 
napping, 104-107.    See  also  Capi- 
tal punishment;  Fines,  and  names 
of  various  crimes. 

Ifugao  legal  procedure.  See  Go-be- 
tweens; Ifugao  law,  customaiy 
and  penal;  Ifugao  legal  system; 
Ordeal;  Rank. 

Ifugao  legal  system,  14-16;  collec- 
tive responsibility,  14;  collec- 
tive procedure,  14-15.  See  also 
Family. 

Ifugao  mythology,  10,  110-111;  as 
connected  Avith  final  ceremony  of 
marriage,  111-114;  with  halupe 
feast,  114-117;  with  peace-mak- 
ing ceremonies,   117-118. 

Ifugao  religion,  10;  relation  of  mar- 
riage and,  17-18;  relation  of  pro- 
cedure and,  110-119;  relation  of 
habitat,  economics  and,  389.  See 
also  Ifugao  ceremonies,  and 
Ifugao  mythology;  Taboo. 

Ifugao  society,  classes  of,  418.  See 
also  Children;  Family;  FHnes; 
Merchants;  Servants;  Slaves. 

Igorot:  songs  of,  205;  habitat,  210; 
culture,  210;  tribes,  210-211; 
dialects,  211;  belief  in  omens 
and  taboo,  352. 

Igorot,  Benguet,  8,  9,  344;  Christian 
influence  upon,  187;  songs  of,  see 
Nabaloi  songs;  Bontoc,  8,  9; 
Lepanto,  8,  9,  344-345. 

Illegitimacy,  frequency,  36;  defini- 
tion of,  36. 

Ilongot,  8,  9,  211. 

Imbango,  21. 

Impanama,  237,  239,  249,  255,  257. 

Implenda  (nangdonan),  420. 

Inagamid,  34. 

Inamdagan,  308-309. 

Incest,  88. 

Inheritance,  14,  40,  241-253,  346; 
rights  of  children  of  first  ^^^fe, 
17;  assignment  of,  to  children, 
20,  415;  of  first-born,  40;  of 
slaves  and  servants,  54. 
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Imtop,  420. 

Intakon,  420. 

Interest,  charges,  56,  425;  forms  of 
payment,  56-57. 

Irrigation,  409,  410;  laws  of,  43,  59- 
60. 

Irrigation  ditches,  222,  249,  410; 
regulations  concerning,  30. 

Japanese  rice  terraces,  9. 

Kaajongan,  273,  283. 

Kahunian,  280. 

Mountain,  story  of,  383-384. 

Kadangyang,  19,"  21,  32,  67,  80,  81, 
85,  93,  102,  418,  425. 

Kalading,  348. 

Kakaising,  282,  305. 

Kalaching,  273-279,  282. 

Kalinga,  8,  210.  See  also  Concubin- 
age. 

Kankanay,  210;  territory,  344-345; 
personal  appearance  and  traits, 
345;  industrial  life,  346;  com- 
parative culture,  347;  compared 
■\\-ith  Nabaloi,  345,  346,  and  vnth 
Ifugao,  347. 

Kankanay  ceremonies,  343-384;  gen- 
eral comparison  with  Nabaloi, 
347-348;  comparative  Nabaloi 
and  Southern,  table  of,  352-353; 
purpose,  349;  divination,  350; 
Lcpanto,  353-354;  description  of 
individual,  354-381.  See  also 
Dancing;  Kankanay  religion. 

Kankanay  custom  law,  compared 
with  Nabaloi,  346-347. 

Kankanay  myths,  381-384. 

Kankanay  religion,  spirits  and  deities, 
348-349;  priests,  349-350;  songs 
and  dancing  as  part  of  worship, 
351.  See  also  Kankanay  cere- 
monies. 

Kansion,  231. 

Kapi,  303-305,  359-360. 

Kaysing,  239,  241,  263. 

Keslei,  359. 

Kiad,  305-306,  374-375. 

Kidnapping,  78,  104-107. 

Kilat,  267. 

Kinsliip,  excusing  crime,  67;  not  ex- 
tenuating sorcerer's  punishment, 
70.  See  also  Family;  Eelation- 
ship. 

Kolating  feast,  24. 

Kolos,  317. 

Kosday,  332-333. 

Kosde  (pal-de),  375-376. 

Kroeber,  A.  L.,  187. 

Kulpe,  24. 

Labod  fine,  81-82,  83;  tables  of,  81- 
82,  83. 

Labor,  agricultural,  415;  mobility  of, 
417;  division  of,  423;  tabic  of, 
423.  See  also  Agriculture;  For- 
estry;  Manufacture. 


Lagbu,  46,  426. 

Laglagiwin,  370,  379. 

Land  tenure  among  the  Ifugao,  42, 
43-44,  402;  homesteading,  43, 
411^13;  feudal  system,  413;  vil- 
lage system,  413-414;  cause  of 
size  of  holdings,  414-415. 

Landmarks,  43 ;  instability  of,  97. 

Law.  See  Ifugao  law;  Kankanay 
law;  Nabaloi  law. 

Lawit,  360-361. 

LibliUan,   366-367. 

Livestock  and  poultry,  224-225; 
value  of  pigs  and  chickens,  430- 
431;  tables  of,  428^29.  See  also 
Animal  industry;  Grazing  lands. 

LuJcba  (liwa)  fee,  94. 

L^ll■bu,  46,  48. 

Lulctap,  72,  73,  89. 

Lupe,  56. 

Luxuries,  407. 

Luzon,  northern  pagan  tribes  of,  8; 
map  showing  distribution  of, 
opp.  1.    See  also  Ifugao  land. 

Mabitil,  416. 

Madmad,  243. 

Ma-hailyu.     See  Crimes,  minor. 

Ma-ibuy,  39. 

Mambunong,  241,  243,  281,  282,  284, 
285,  286,  288,  289-335,  349-350, 
351,  355-381. 

Manbating,  365—366. 

Mandit,  351,  35.5-357. 

Mangdad,  21. 

Mangilin,  373. 

Mangidin,  241,  243,  245,  247,  279. 

Manilcam,  80. 

Manmalasik  (manmantala) ,  285,  311. 

Manman,  346,  350. 

Mansiyanun,  373. 

Mantuis  bilig,  363. 

Marriage,  17-38,  239-245,  346;  nature 
of,  17-18;  eligibility  to,  18;  trial, 
19;  contract,  19-21,  24-25;  kin 
of  bride,  22-24;  regulations  con- 
cerning, 239;  ceremonies,  240- 
243;  omens,  243-245;  duties  and 
rights,  245;  remarriage,  245;  of 
wealthy  men,  245.  See  also  Bina- 
wit ;  Divorce;  Go-betweens; 
Ifugao  ceremonies;  Ifugao  myth- 
ology; Parents  and  children; 
Polygamy ;  Property. 

Maydosadan,  364-365. 

Mayiluilutlcan,  362. 

Merchants,  426. 

Mikop,  420. 

Mineral  deposits,  in  Ifugao  land,  390. 

Mining,  226. 

Mohammedan,  The,  in  the  Philip- 
pines, 8. 

Mommon,  21,  24. 

Monbaga,  57,  425. 
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Monliangdad,  33. 

Monkalun.     See  Go-betweens. 

Montudol,  64. 

Moro  gongs,  tones  of,  205-206. 

Moss,  C.  R.,  187,  207,  343. 

Mother.  See  Children,  illegp-timate; 
Parents  and  children. 

Murder,  75-76;  attempts  at,  79.  See 
also  Homicide;  Tokom. 

Music,  230-232;  musical  instruments, 
232.    See  also  Nabaloi  songs. 

Myths.  See  Ifugao  mythology;  Kan- 
kanaj'  myths. 

Nabaloi,  210;  territory,  211;  name, 
211;  temperament  and  conduct, 
212-213;  culture  distinctions, 
213-214;  food,  214-216;  dress 
and  ornament,  216-218;  houses, 
218-220;  household  furnishings, 
220-221;  minor  industries,  225- 
227;  knowledge,  234-235.  See 
also  Agriculture;  Amusements; 
Fishing;  Hunting;  Music;  Naba- 
loi ceremonies,  law,  etc.;  Trade. 

Nabaloi  ceremonies:  engagement,  238- 
241;  marriage,  240-243;  origin 
of,  280;  purpose  of,  284-285; 
divination,  285;  place  of,  286; 
sacrifice,  286;  material  effects 
of,  288;  dancing,  287-289;  classi- 
fication of,  289;  description  of 
individual,  289-335;  table  of, 
classified,  opp.  290.  See  also 
Nabaloi  ritual  and  religion; 
Nabaloi  songs;  Omens;  Taboo. 

Nabaloi  law,  236-268;  council,  237- 
239;  contracts,  253-255;  proced- 
ure, 265-269;  cases,  269-271.  See 
also  Children;  Crimes;  Debts; 
Divorce;  Inheritance;  Irrigation 
ditches;  Marriage;  Parents  and 
children;  Property;  Rice  field 
laws;  Water  rights. 

Nabaloi  Law  and  Ritual,  207. 

Nabaloi  rituals,  229-230;  musical  in- 
stniments  used  at,  231-232;  as 
cure  for  disease,  232-234,  289; 
for  the  dead,  233;  spoken,  286- 
287;  plate  showing,  opp.  340. 
See  also  Nabaloi  ceremonies. 

Nabaloi  religion,  273-282;  beliefs  in 
soul  and  spirits,  273-279;  deities, 
280-283;  priests,  284;  sacrifices, 
286;  dancing  as  form  of  worship, 
287,  289.  See  also  Divination; 
Nabaloi  rituals  and  ceremonies; 
Nabaloi  songs;  Omens. 

Nabaloi  Songs,  187 ;  words  and  trans- 
lations, 188-193;  transcriptions, 
193-195;  analysis  of:  tonality 
and  scale,  195-198,  intervals, 
198-199,  rythm  and  structure, 
199-203;    comparisons,    203-204; 


other  groups  of  Filipino  music, 
205-206;  classification  of,  230- 
231;  sacred,  287,  289. 

Na-imbalbalayen,  34. 

Nansaang,  314. 

Na-oha,  61. 

Napuig,  420. 

Natatiwinan,   61. 

Natulu,  61. 

Natumok,  418.     See  also  Tumuk. 

Nawatwat,  32,  67,  416,  418. 

Neutrality,  declaration  of,  109. 

Negrito,  8;  songs  of,  205. 

Nikkop,  34. 

No-oha,  61. 

No-onom,  61. 

Nunbadi,  61. 

Nungolat,  63. 

Okat,  275,  286,  331. 

Olnong,  237. 

Olol,  289-293. 

Omens,  belief  in  among  the  Christian 
Filipinos,  352;  Nabaloi:  279, 
marriage,  243-245,  connected  with 
ceremonies,  288;  Kankanay,  351; 
compared  with  Nabaloi,  351. 

Ongot,  90. 

Ordeal,  14,  346;  for  determination  of 
parentage,  37;  for  sorcerer,  72; 
in  criminal  cases,  96;  hot  water, 
96-97;  hot  knife,  97.  See  also 
Duels;  Nabaloi  law,  procedure, 
cases;  Theft;  Wrestling. 

Pachit,  286,  294-299. 

Padad,  326. 

Pagas,  229. 

Pagliok.     See  Landmarks. 

Palis,  287,  311-312,  351,  361. 
chi  kabunian,  314-315,  363. 

Pangasinanes,  41. 

Paniyu,  11.    See  also  Taboo. 

Panuyu,  96. 

Paowa,  107. 

Parents  and  children:  enforcement 
of  mother's  rights,  36;  reciprocal 
obligations,  37-38;  Nabaloi,  249. 
See  also  Children;  Debts. 

Parricide,  120-121. 

Pasang,  283,  306,  325,  348,  369-370. 
ni  mansakit,  307-308. 

Patang,  56-57,  101,  102. 

Peace-making,  108-109.  See  also 
Ifugao  ceremonies  and  mythology. 

Penal  law.     Sec  Ifugao  law,  penal. 

Penal  responsibility,  among  the  Ifu- 
gao, 63-66;  of  principal,  63-64; 
of  'thrower,'  64;  of  companions 
of  principal,  64,  83 ;  of  infonner, 
64;  of  servants,  64. 

Piju,  288,  294,  309,  333. 

Pinading,  349. 

Political  government,  41,  102. 

Political  organization,  9. 
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Polygamy,  17.   See  also  Concubinage, 

Pong  a,  22. 

Potteiy,  226. 

Priests,  284,  349-3.50.  See  also  Naba- 
loi  ceremonies,  descriptions  of 
individual. 

Primogeniture,  rights  of,  40,  51. 

Property,  14;  settlement  in  case  of 
divorce,  18,  23;  rights  acquired 
by  marriage,  26-27;  classifica- 
tion of,  39;  family,  attitude  to- 
ward, 39-40;  transfer  of,  14,  41, 
4.5^9,  50;  personal,  41,  42;  trans- 
fer of,  24,  49;  homesteading,  43; 
transfer  of,  for  consideration, 
44-49;  right  of  way,  43;  con- 
tracts for  sale  of,  59;  subject  to 
seizure  for  debt,  102-103;  allot- 
ment of,  at  divorce,  247;  land 
ownership,  249;  damage  to,  253; 
sale  of,  2.33-255.  See  also  Chil- 
dren, Go-betweens,  Inheritance. 
For  Tenure,  perpetual,  see  Forest 
lands.  Irrigation  laws.  Land- 
marks, Eice  field  laws.  See  Sweet 
potato  fields. 

Pugas,  374. 

Pungau,  286,  334,  376. 

Punishment,  collective  recipiency  of, 
15;  corporal,  of  children,  37-38. 
See  also  Crimes;  Fines. 

Pu-u,  61,  74. 

Eank.     See  Fines;  Ifugao  society. 

Rape,  88-89,  261. 

Real  estate,  402;  inheritance  of,  51. 
See  also  Property. 

Relationship,  Ifugao  reckoning  of, 
110. 

Religion.  See  Ifugao  religion ;  Kan- 
kanay  religion;  Nabaloi  religion. 

Rice,  theft  of,  86;  value  as  food, 
405;  excellence  of,  411;  borrow- 
ing of,  425;  used  as  money,  428- 
430;  table  of  values,  428;  rise  in 
price  of,  428. 

Rice  culture,  222-223,  400;  plates 
showing  methods,  opp.  336;  plant- 
ing, 402^03 ;  treatment  of  pests, 
403;  harvest,  404-^05;  advance 
in,  411. 

Rice  fields,  importance  of  to  the 
Ifugao,  103;  value  of,  401;  prep- 
aration of  for  planting,  402; 
plates  shelving,  opp.  432-436. 
See  also  Rice  field  laws. 

Rice  field  laws,  249;  division  of  hold- 
ing, 40;  tenure,  42;  sale,  45,  401; 
purchase,  46-49;  seller's  responsi- 
bility, 49-50;  inheritance,  51, 
401^02,  by  bastard,  52;  leases, 
255;  seizure  of,  for  debt,  419- 
420,  settlement  of  boundary  dis- 
putes, 98. 


Rice  terraces,  Ifugao,  9,  409;  com- 
pared with  Japanese,  9;  soil  of, 
410;  plates  showing,  opp.  160, 
162. 

Saad,  303,  359. 

Sabat,  285,  311,  318. 

Sabosah,  318-319,  329-330,  332. 

SabuTc,  269. 

Sacrifice,  286.  See  also  table  of 
Nabaloi  ceremonies. 

Sagausau,  287,  312-313,  380-381. 

Salchi,  335. 

Saldi,  ?,n. 

Scheerer,  Otto,  cited,  203. 

Servants,  34;  legal  status  of,  9.3-94; 
poor  people  as,  420.  See  also 
Inheritance. 

Sibisib,  326-328,  371-372. 

Sigop,  316-317. 

suing,  251,  257,  259,  273,  275,  277, 
329-331,  373-374. 

Slaves,  3.5-36;  ceremonials  in  con- 
nection with  purchase  of,  35; 
treatment  of,  419.  Sec  also  Head- 
hunting;  Inheritance. 

Smoking,  230,  407. 

Songs._  See  N.abaloi  songs;  Kan- 
kanay  songs;  Igorot. 

Sorcei-y,  70;  punishment  of,  71. 

Spaniard,  The,  in  the  Philippines,  8, 
9,  10. 

Sweet  potatoes,  399,  400;  cultivation 
of,  223,  399,  410. 

Sweet  potato' fields,  42,  409;  tenure 
of,  43-44,  402;  soil  of,  410. 

Taboo,  relation  to  law,  11;  origin  of, 
12-13;  of  marriage  of  cousins, 
IS;  in  connection  with  marriage 
ceremony,  22;  breaking  of  pun- 
ishable by  fines,  90-91;  effect  of 
on  litigants,  9.5-96;  forbidding 
eating  adversaiy  's  food,  103 ;  in 
connection  with  controversy, 
108;  among  the  Nabaloi,  288; 
compared  \vith  the  Kankanay, 
351;  prevalence  of  among  Igorot 
tribes,  352. 

TabwaJc,  286,  331-332. 

Tamo,  322-324,  351,  368-369. 

Tanig,  22. 

Tanong,  348,  380. 

Tapuy,  241,  243,  24.5,  253,  275,  28.5, 
286,  287,  289,  290,  294,  295,  296, 
298,  300,  303,  305,  306,  307,  308, 
309,  310,  311,  312,  313,  314,  316, 
317,  318,  320,  322,  325,  326,  328, 
329,  330,  331,  334,  3.50,  355,  356, 
358,  359,  360,  361,  362,  363,  368, 
370,  372,  373,  374,  375,  376,  377, 
379. 

Tattooing,  217. 

Tawal,  310. 

ni  payu,  333-334. 
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Tayau,  287,  351. 
Tayo,  287,  303,  351,  359. 
Testimony.     See  Go-betweens. 
Theft,  85;  punishment  of,  85-86,  2(i3- 

265;  detemiination  of  guilt,  267- 

269.        See      also       Confiscation, 

illegal. 
Tikman,  80. 
Time,  divisions  of,  among  the  Naba- 

loi,  234-235.  ' 
Timungau,  273,  283,  306,  308,  348. 
Tirigian,  8. 
Tingiting,  310,  361. 
Tolom,  83-85,  100. 
TomboJc,  64. 
Tongtong,  237-239,  255,  259,  261,  263, 

265,  267,  269,  271. 
Trade,  227-228,  426;  foreign  imports, 

426;   export   of  coffee,  408,  426; 

transportation    of    freight,    426- 

427. 


Trial  marriage,  19. 

Tuldag,  24. 

Tulud,  111,  115. 

Tumuk,  32,  37.     See  also  NatumoTc. 

TJnud,  57. 

Uyamve  feast,  19,  21,  79,  418. 

War,  77. 

Water  rights,  14,  249-251.     See  also 

Irrigation. 
Wealthy    men,    power   of,    213,    344- 

345;  marriage  of,  245.     See  also 

Ifugao  society. 
Widowed,  remarriage  of,  27-33.     See 

also  Gibu. 
Wild  Gaddan,  8,  9. 
Wills   and   testaments,   54.      See   also 

Inheritance. 
Witchcraft,   263,  289,  311,  315.     See 

also  Sorcery. 
Wrestling,  cases  determined  by  ordeal 

of,  97-99,  103,  267. 
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